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ACK was one of the boys who 

believe they can have anything 
they want, if they want it hard 
enough. First, it was a wrist watch. 
Selling papers got him that. Then, 
a thousand-shootin’ air rifle bought 
with money from neighbors who had 
grass to cut. But the cash came in 
too slowly. 

A home garden!—that was the 
golden idea, and the beginning of a 
business that Jack built. He was 
shrewd enough to know that the 
average family would jump at the 
chance to buy vegetables fresh from 
the garden. And they paid him 
higher prices than the huckster and 
grocer got. 

You can be another “Jack, the 
gardener’—if you will it. You can 

. have that bicycle, that camera or 


The best is the cheapest. 
Ferry’s Seeds cannot be 
had at half price. 
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ack and the Bean-stalk 


canoe if you will start a garden, and 
plant it with pure-bred seeds. Any 
other kind wastes your time and 
labor. Might as well try to raise 
Airedales from town mongrels. 


Be sure to get the right start. 
Plant Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds—the 
blue-bloods of seeddom. Their grand- 
parents met hundreds of rigid tests 
and comparisons for quality. They 
were the pick of hundreds of thou- 
sands of plants. Leading profes- 
sional and amateur gardeners have 
preferred Ferry’s Seeds for 60 years. 


Ferry’s Seeds are sold at 10 cents 
per paper “at the store around the 
corner.” Write to us today for 
Ferry’s Seed Annual—full of help- 
ful garden suggestions. Write now 
—so you can start your garden early. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 
they expire, and if you find a re- 
mittance blank in your copy of the 

magazine, it indicates that your sub- 
scription expires with that number. Sub- 
scribers will please be besa: in sending 
in renewal remittance so that the next 
copy of the miagazine will not be missed. 
Please sign your name exactly as it ap- 
pears on your present address label. If 
you have changed your address, please 
give the old address and the new one as 
well, so that we will have no trouble in 
locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal 
subscription has already been sent us or 
is in the house, but as we have to print 

‘the magazine and pack it in mail bags 
some time before mailing, your renewal 
may have reached us after the copy con- 
tating the blank has. been packed. 

If you find a rémittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once 
in order that you may get a copy of the 
March issue, Mail to Detroit office. 


Work and Fun 


W* have just been watching a group of people 
working like dogs for a week. They were 
making ready an old barn for a party—decorating 
it and turning it into a Russian palace. It required 


an immense amount of painstaking labor. Many 
evenings they worked until after midnight. Every- 
body seemed to be having a fine time. . . If 


somebody should ask that same group’to paper a 
bedroom at home, they would bog down and have 
nervous prostration. It couldn’t be done. Why is 
it so much easier to work a lot for fun than it is 
to work a little as work? 


Business 


HERE have been lots of arguments about bus- 

iness, and about what a good business man is. 
Some folks say business consists in buying for lit- 
tle and selling for more. That is part of it, all 
right, but anybody can do that. No. That isn’t 
business. What business really is is taking care of 
the difference between your buying cost and your 
‘selling price. The art of business is not selling, but 
saving. The man who sees to it that he always pays 
out less than he takes in is the one who is bound to 
make a profit. 


The Greatest Evil . 


FTER thinking it over we have come to the con- 

clusion that selfishness is the greatest evil in the 
world. It nourishes the roots of almost every wick- 
ed act we observe. It is selfishness which causes 
wars—mnational selfishness. It is selfishness which 
makes necessary huge armies and navies. It is 
selfishness which makes it impossible to abolish war 
utterly. Selfishness makes prisons necessary. Sel- 
fishness causes the sorrows which come from dis- 
putes between capital and Jabor—the selfishness of 
capital and the selfishness of labof. We are thinking 
of calling an international conference to consider 
the subject. We shall ask each nation to restrict 
and limit the amount of its selfishness. If we suc- 
ceed in our purpose, alf other questions will take 
care of themselves automatically. 


Letters 


O YOU answer letters? Do you write letters to 
your distant friends’ and relatives? The an- 
swer, generally speaking, is that you don’t. Why 
not? If you go away from home for a couple of 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


* ALTOGETHER such a figure that imagination can- 
not form an idea of aFury from hell to look more 
frightful.” That’s Blackbeard, according to the 

description of him given by Howard Pyle, the great 

illustrator. It’s Blackbeard, the courageous, daring, 
mad and wicked buccaneer whom Ralph D. Paine, the 
famous writer of sea stories and Navy history, has select- 
ed as the central figure of his next serial which will start 

in the March number of THE AMERICAN BOY. A 

fascinating story, carefully written, graphically depict- 

ing a phase of life which law and the nations’ instru- 
ments of law have, luckily, wiped out. There’s more 
about it on page 20 of this number. 


The March number will contain, also, a fine array of 
fiction and fact features—‘'The Dark O’ the Moon,” 
by Tennyson Charles, a story of two mountaineer boys; 
“Aunt Tilly’s Taffy Tarts,”” another Advertising Andy 
story by Edward Edson Lee; ‘‘The Kidsnappers,’’ a com- 
ical tale of two boys and a stolen baby; “The Dark 
Rider,” by Laurie Y, Erskine, a story of a boy’s thrill- 
ing experience with soldiers on the Mexican border, 
and with an outlaw—and many others, including ‘‘Big- 
horn Battles,” a very interesting true story by Enos 
A. Mills, the noted naturalist, of his experience with 
mountain sheep on the heights in the Rockies. 


A wonderful cover on the March number, by Frank 
Schoonover—Pirates! 7 


Watch that number for two announcements of ex- 
traordinary interest. One will tell of a new Ralph 
‘Henry Barbour serial, a bicycle mystery story entitled 
“The Bike Lifters.”’ The other will tell cf a series of 
fire stories by John Moroso, author of those classic 
stories entitled “Smoke’’ and ‘‘Cinders.’’ The first 
of Mr. Moroso’s new series for THE AMERICAN 
BOY is called ‘‘The Last Alarm.” 


And pretty soon we will be announcing some other 
big features—a new serial about a tenement house 
boy’s odd adventures in a big city; a wonderful serial 
of a stupendous camping adventure in the big woods, 
and—lots of things, great things. 
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Price of 
The American Boy 


T is published once a month and the 

subscription price is $2.00 a year. 

Postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. | 
Single copies: 20 cents each. For Can- | 
adian subscriptions add 25 cents a year 
and for foreign subscriptions add 50 
cents a year and pay by draft on a bank 
in the U. S., payable in U. S. funds. 

Subscribers should use postal or ex- 
press money orders or bank checks in 
remitting. - ‘ 

Send all subscription orders to our 
office at Detroit, Michigan. 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business: only. Sub- 

scriptions should be sent to Detroit.) 
New York: 286 Fifth Avenue. 
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weeks, do you write to Dad and Mother? Well, 
why don’t you? What is so difficult about writing 
a letter? Nothing How much time does it de- 
mand? About five minutes. When you consider 
how much pleasure even the shortest letter may 
bring, don’t you think it is worth while to get the 
idea out of your head that letter-writing is hard 
work? 


Shifty 


HERE’S a word we never liked the sound of. 

We don’t like-the looks of it in print. There’s 
something about the way the letters combine to make 
that word that™is positively ugly. You know what 
it means—tricky or fickle. It is the opposite of 
steady or dependable. There’s something sneaking 
and coward'y about shiftiness. You can never tell 
what a shifty fellow is going to do, except that 
you're not going to like it. Somehow it seems to 
us that it’s not so bad to be bad—steadfastly bad— 
as it is to be dodging about, and ducking and pre- 
tending. 


With His Mind 


E- REMEMBER a great book speaking of a 
man’s performance of a certain task saying, 
“He did it with his mind,” meaning that his mind 
was on the job, so it was a good job. Did you ever 
try studying a lesson that way instead of only with 
your eyes? Try it once. We'll bet you the biggest 
orange in the box«that it doesn’t take half as long 
as usual nor half as much exertion. Also you will 
find it almost interesting in spite of yourself. 


The Greatest Invention 


HAT do you think. is the greatest single in- 
vention ever made? Is it the telephone, or 
steam engines, or motion pictures, or what? No, 
sir. To our notion it is none of these. We believe 
the greatest invention, the one which has done most 
for the world, and which: has brought about the 
greatest changes in the world, was the invention of 
printing, of movable type. It made possible the 
multiplication of sources of knowledge. It made 
knowledge a public property instead of a private 
property. Think it over, and see if you can remem- 
ber any invention which has been so important to 
human beings as that of movable type. If you 
are really interested, go to the library and read about 
it. The next time you have to write an essay in 
school, take this subject. ; 


Argument 


ees YOU argue without getting angry? Of 
course nobody can argue when he’s angry, be- 
cause argument is the presentation of logical rea- 
sons for and against any proposition. And nobody 
can be logical when he’s angry. But how about you? 
Does it make you mad to have anybody oppose 
your ideas? We know a lot of fellows we'd as 
soon argue with as we would with a rattlesnake. 
Everything is calm and lovely. Then some ques- 
tion comes up which may be of interest, but of no 
particular importance, and the first thing you know 
there is bristling hair and red faces, and you're right 
on the verge of a fight. Why is it? Of course every 
fellow in the world knows he knows more than any 
other fellow, but why get angry with him? Oh, no. 
You just pity him because you’re smarter than he 
is. If you get angry you can’t show him how wrong 
he is, even if he’s right. 


What Are You Going to Be? 


H AVE YOU picked out the business you're going 
to follow? Are you going to be a doctor or an 
engineer or a merchant? Are you going to be a 
bookkeeper or a clerk or a contractor or a preacher? 
Probably you haven’t decided. Most fellows wait 
until they’re through school and then take the first. 
job that comes along. They do anything to earn a 
living. We think that’s a bad plan. It’s more. 
It’s no plan at all. We _ believe every fel- 
low should think it over a lot, and find out 
for himself what business or profession he could 
follow all his life—and. enjoy it. There’s some bus- 
iness every single one of you can actually enjoy. It 
is the men who don’t enjoy the work they are at who 
fail to get anywhere. The man who is interested 
in his work, and finds a pleasure in it, is sure of 
success. We know. We tried a couple, and were a 
rank failure in both of them. Then we did what 


Friendly Talks With The-Bdltor 


we wanted to do all the time—and got along a heap 
better. A boy with number six feet can’t enjoy 


wearing number three shoes, and he can’t get along: 


very well in number tens. To do the best walking 
he has to have number sixes. See that the work 
you pick out is a number six. 


Didn’t You Know This? 


READER asked us the other day to name for 

him a book that didn’t have a dull spot in it. 
The first thing that popped into our head was that 
wonderful story which Benjamin Franklin wrote 
about himself—about the interesting things which he 
did from the time when, as a runaway boy from 
Boston, he first appeared in Philadelphia with the 
loaves of bread under his arm.» There are, other 
books that are good reading all the way through, 
but we can’t think of any that’s any better than this. 
Don’t you let anybody fool you into believing that 
when you have read the short simple story about 
Benjamin Franklin which appears in the histories, 
you have got the real thing. Just as sensible for you 
to be satisfied with looking at the posters in front 


of a motion p‘cture house, instead of going inside.” 


Ask for Franklin’s. Autobiography at your book 
store or library, and dip into it, and keep going, and 
you will stop doubting our judgment. 


Ever Do What You Don’t Want To? 


- HE OTHER DAY we read an essay by a very 
brilliant man and found in it the statement that 
if one wants to develop strength of character he 
should do, every day, at least three things that he 
doesn’t want to do. If doing three things every 
day that one doesn’t want to do, does that for a 
fellow, we've got so much of that kind of strength 
that we, in our modesty, hesitate to estimate it, much 
less mention it to anybody else. For every day we 
do an awful lot of things that we don’t want to do. 
Sometimes we eat mince pie for lunch when we 
want cherry pie and can’t get it. 
want to play golf or go skating, but have to stick 
on the job and read manuscripts. And to-day we 
don’t feel a bit like writing an editorial, but the 
make-up editor comes in and says there’s a hole in 
the editorial page and he has to fill it and we've got 
to give him something for it quick, and so—to gain 


‘more strengt of character, as above—and to get 


this page to press we have written this. And it’s 
still two lines short, which fact, stated in this 
simple language, takes-care of that! 
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The MAMMOTH MAN 


By GEORGE LANGFORD 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 
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ONG, LONG AGES AGO, thousands of years before the times that our histories record, the earth was 


inhabited by strange creatures—giant animals, primilive men with hairy bodies, rough weapons and homes 
The story of those long past ages is told by the remains that have been found buried deep 
in the earth—rude weapons, the bones of strange animals, many of which are unknown in the world of to-day, 


in mountain caves. 


and skeletons of human beings. 


Among these is “The Boy of Le Moustier,” found near Le Moustier in the Dordogne region of South- 


western France, with bones of the Mammoth and the Hairy Rhinoceros and other prehistoric animals. It is the 
skeleton of a young man with the low forehead, massive eye-ridges and chinless jaw, known by this time as char- 
acteristics of a primitive people, the Mousterians, last of the ancient Neanderthal race whose time on earth may 
have dated back to two hundred thousand years or more before the time of Christ. Down through the ages i 
the remains of this boy had lain there until the skeleton was unearthed about twelve years ago. 
resting upon a pile of flint flakes and a fine flint hand-ax was near the right hand. 
The Boy of Moustier could tell us to-day if those crumbling bones could come to 
But even the crumbling bones 
themselves and the remains of the cave homes and weapons are mute historians— 
they tell part of the story of the ancient people who inhabited prehistoric mest- 


life—a story of strange, far-away centuries! 


ern Europe. 

From these strange things, Mr. Lang- 
ford has'woven a strange tale—a wonder- 
fully thrilling story that will take you back 
to ancient days and peoples. Besides 
making it an exciting story, Mr. Langford 
has carefully based it on facis that an- 
thropologists have discovered by the re- 
mains in the earth. He tells only the 
things that could have happened in the 
days of cave men—a story that “The Boy 
of Le Moustier™ might tell us! 
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CHAPTER ONE 


EFORE the gloomy recesses of 
Castillo, a great.cave in Northern 
Spain, squatted a grotesque fig- 
ure. Totan, it was, hetman of 
a strange, beastlike tribe of cave folk. 
His people, to the number of eighty 
or more, clad in the skins of beasts and 
armed with wooden clubs and javelins, 
were behind him gathered about a roar- 
ing fire. Totan scowled as he watched 
a party of men climbing toward him 
up the mountain ‘side. His followers 
stared down with hungry wolfish eyes. 

The newcomers, like those crouch- 
ing on the cave threshold,-were short 
burly creatures with bent backs, shuffling 
gait, and thick, ungainly limbs. Their bodies were 
covered like animals with coarse hair. The gaunt, hol- 
low-cheeked faces, with their small eyes and repulsive 
features, showed the pangs of hunger. 

In the van clambered Gonch the Muskman. He was 
greeted in sullen silence, for it was plain to be seen 
that neither he nor his companions brought food of 
any kind to the ravenous horde awaiting them. Totan 
rose to his feet with rage in his face. He was a giant 
in strength, a grotesque and misshapen Hercules, bandy- 
legged and short-armed. His head was apparently 
without neck, so closely did it set upon his brawny 
shoulders. His low forehead sloped to a pair of heav- 
ily bone-ribbed eyes and thick aquiline nose. His big 
bull teeth gleamed from his protruding muzzle. 

“No food?” he roared. .“Again our hunters return 
empty-handed. We must eat. Who shall it be?” The 
men cringed and stirred uneasily as his murderous glare 
moved from one to the other. But when his eye lit on 
the leader of the hunting party, Totan paused in his 
outburst of rage: He stared with astonishment at the 
sight of something in the Muskman’s right hand. 
“What is that I see?” he demanded. 

A look of triumph came over Gonch’s crafty face. He 
opened his hand and held it palm upward so that all 
could see. There lay a stiperb flint blade; large, well- 


His Rage Increased as He Saw the Man Pick Up a Limestone Block, 


What a fascinating. story 


It was the finest stone weap- 


formed and keen-edged. 
on that the Castilians had ever seen. 
“A marvelous flint,’ said Gonch, 
the Mammoth Man.” 
Totan emitted an astonished grunt. 


“It was made by 


“It was in the low country,” Gonch said, pointing 
eastward to the rock-strewn plains bordering the River 
Pas. “We found a man.” 

He paused impressively, 
stillness. 

“He was.a strange man,” Gonch continued. 
on the ground. 
To escape death he gave me this flint. 
Mammoth Man made it.” 

“The Mammoth Man? Who is he?” growled Totan. 

“Hetman of a far-off tribe,” Gonch replied. “Leader 
of skilled hunters. His hunters prosper mightily. He 
makes weapons like this for his men.” 

Totan sneered incredulously. “Their leader a flint 


Not a sound broke the 


“He lay 
His flesh was wasted from his bones. 
He said the 


worker? A fine hetman!” 
“It is true. Their hetman is a flint worker. Here is 
his flint. But the man also told lies. I killed him.” 


“Vou 


“Good food gone to waste,” Totan growled. 
should have brought his carcass.” 

Gonch rubbed his stomach with one open hand and 
grinned like a hyena. Gone to waste? Hardly. Gonch 
was never guilty of such carelessness. 


For Gonch was 


ee 
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The Giant Flint Worker Squat 
Motionless Beside the Fire. 


a prince of cannibals. His body reeked like a hyena 
with the stench of horrible feastings. For that reason, 
men called him the Muskman. 

“The stranger lied about the Mammoth Man; a giant 
mightier .than the Hairy Elephant, he said; one who 
had made the beasts his slaves; his home, a lion’s den; 
and yet a man who will neither hunt nor fight.” 

“Coward,” sneered the hetman. 

“So,” Gonch agreed. “Yet, see his flint. He who 
made it can make more, If he made them for us, hunt- 
ing would be good. We should feast always,” 

an” that’s true,” said Totan. “Does he live very far 
Om! 

“Very, very far,” replied Gonch gazing to the north- 
east. “His is a tribe of big, strong men. Their home 
is a valley. A valley with a river winding between walls 
of stone. A valley with fresh, sweet grass and much 
game. His men hunt with these flints.” 

Totan looked at the ground and shook his head. “Far 
away. Their men big and strong, armed with fine 
flints. Our warriors could not fight them with sticks. 
We cannot get the fine weapons.” 

Gonch looked craftily at him. “It can be done,” he 
answered complacently. “I, Gonch, can do it.” 

The crowd of listening cave men stared. Totan only 
sneered. 

“You? Be careful with your boasting, or you shall 
be the choice for our next meal.” 

Gonch shuddered. He feared and hated the giant 
hetman. Had it not been for Totan, he would not have 
long: contented himself with second place among the 

Castilian cave men. It was his craf- 
ty brain against the hetman’s strong- 

e ae: So far, Totan had the best 

of it. 

“It does not need one stronger than 
the Mammoth Man,” said Gonch, “TI 
will be only a fox among wolves, in 
the Mammoth Man’s country, and se- 

cure the blades through cunning.” 
“Ugh!” growled Totan scornfully. 
“If you mean to steal them, you will 
not get many. You would do better 
to ask for them.” 
| A chorus of grunts greeted this 
| sally. Gonch would have torn the 
hetman to pieces had he been able 
to, But he withheld his rage and 
said simply, “Agh, they may keep 
their blades. I will neither steal nor 
ask for them. With the coming of 
next morning light, I will go to the 
far-off country and see the Mam- 
moth Man and him alone. I will 
either persuade or compel him to do 
as I wish. When I 
\ bring with me . 
“The flints!” shouted many voices. 
“No, the Mammoth Man himself,” 
and Gonch gazed calmly around him 
at the rows of staring eyes and gaping 
mouths, “He shall become our weap- 
on maker.” 

Gonch toiled until dusk making 
ready for the beginning of his un- 
dertaking on the morrow. His was 
no small 


return, I will 


tak and he over- 


. the right bank of the Vezere 


‘ upon the lad when a loud yell made it pause. 
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looked nothing in the way of preparation. Those were 
days when even a short journey invited many dangers 
and privations, ‘particularly for.one traveling alone. 
Men went about in’small’ bands as a rule and rarely 
ventured’ far from their ‘caves. © 

His equipment consisted of a hide, a wooden, javelin 
with fire-hardered point ‘ard:a.flint_ax. .The latter, his 
main reliance, was his ‘recently acquired blade ‘bound to 
a long wooderi jhaft: ‘He had spent much time upon 
this his masterpiece.’ “No man “with such a weapon, 
need starve,” ‘he calculated. Had Gonch thought oth- 
erwise, he would: never have considered making the 
journey. »The hide he carried was intended as a body 
covering when ‘he: stopped-at-night to rest. Provisions’ 
he had none because the Castilian larder was as bare as 
a bone,’ +.) Rasiya 2 

At sunrise. thernext: day, he stood at the cave mouth 
fully equipped for his perilous. undertaking. He warmed 
himself, by the fire which burned at the threshold. This 
was to be the last time he did so for many a long) 
day. putas ge 

Every Castilian was on hand to bid the Muskman 
farewell. The childr those which famine and dis-’ 
ease had spared; lookéd. upon him wonderingly. The 
women-admired. ; The men had caught the spirit of this. 
adventure. -Any.or all. of them would have’ been glad 
to accompany: him, had he but said, the word: -But the 
word -was not, said. » This was a one-man project ‘re-' 
quiring much thought and care for. its successful exe- 
cution -and-Gonch:would trust.nobody but himself. 

His. path. led directly eastward along the northern: 
slopes of the Cantabrian Mountains. It was a ‘strange 
country. to. him, once he had traveled several, days. 
journey. beyond the province, of. Castilo. Its ‘inhabi- 
tants—men: and .beasts—were strange too and looked 
askance at thé intruder—a lone man armed with a-flint 
ax and. wooden spear. However, Gonch led a charmed 
life. He met occasional. bands of roving hunters, some 
of which he fled from and others avoided by. concealing 
hiniself. , 

Animals were far more numerous than human.beings. 
Gonch encountered them everywhere—horse, bison. and: 
long-horned ‘ox. of the meadowlands; moose, boar and 
stag of the. forest; and. other lesser creatures. |. ° 

He encountered lions and panthers before he. reached. 
the level country but he managed to. escape them all. 
He survived hunger and cold. Storm, torrent, avalanche;) 
all swept.above and around him leaving him unscratch- 
ed. It now seemed as though some kind fate had chos- 
en to watch over this evil man; evil because he had 
never known good and whose bold purpose would never 
have been undertaken had it not promised to result in 
his own selfish advancement. He arrived safely at the 
western terminus of the Pyrenees Mountains and avoid- 
ed the difficulties of their passage by deviating north- 
ward to the shores of the Gascon Gulf, then eastward 
cence more into the lowlands of southwestern France. 
When finally the Dordogne River was passed, he adopt- 
ed extra precautions and took more pains to conceal 
himself, for now all signs pointed to the proximity of 
human beings. 

A mile or more upstream from where he had cross- 
ed the Dordogne, the river ‘was joined by one of its 
northern tributaries, the Vezere. The latter meandered 
through a deep rock channel with stately cliffs and fer- 
tile meadows alternating along its banks. The cliffs 
in many places extended almost to the river margin; in 
others, they lay far back. The valley between them 
was. but a wide ditch cut through a limestone plateau 
with a river winding through it from side to side. “A 
river winds through a broad valley between walls of 
stone”; Gonch suddenly recalled the stranger’s words. 
He glowed with the excitement of discovery and gazed 
eagerly at the distant cliffs 
which as much as said: “This 
is man’s country; probably the 
home of him you have come A 
to see.” Soon he observed uy 
a faint haze ascending above 
the rocks and so he proceed- 
ed in that direction, following 


or rather the border of the 
plateau which overlooked it. 
Finally his nose caught whiffs 
of smoke and he saw white 
wreaths ascending above the 
cliffs ahead of him. 


CHAPTER TWO 


of the Castilians, an- 

other band of cave men 
gathered about a fire. The 
fire that burned brightly un- 
der the rock-shelter of an ov-: 
erhanging cliff presented a 
cheery aspect. To the cave 
men it meant health and 
comfort; they treasured it as 
they did their lives for often 
it stood between them and 
death. 

Strong young hunters they 
were, with hairy, muscular 
bodies and keen, clear eyes. 
Some wore leopard skins, oth- 
ers shaggy hides of the bison, . 
reindeer. and long-horned ox. Close beside each man 
lay his weapon—a lustrous flint gleaming in the fire- 
light from every long shaft and handle. There was 
good feeling in the party; they laughed and talked as 


Pec away from the home 


they enjoyed the warmth of the fire and the flesh of . 


the game they had recently killed. 


One of the band detached himself from his fellows ' 


and descended the river bank to drink. It was a. young 
man, an unusually young one to be consorting with 
hunters and warriors. He was on hands and knees 
bending over the water when something stirred in the 
bushes above. Some beast lay concealed close to where 
the boy was slaking his thirst. Gradually its head and 
back rose above the green foliage, as a large panther 
prepared to spring. 

The big cat was in the very act of launching itself 
he next 
moment, a man with uplifted ax bounded. down the 


rock wall and dashed upon the beast. A terrific com- 
motion ensued as the cave men seized their weapons 
and leaped to their feet shouting and yelling. They 
saw the newcomer charge into the bushes. A giant 
cat’s head and shoulders rose up to meet him and in 
a jiffy, man and panther were struggling to the death. 

The stranger struck one blow. He could not deter- 
mine its effect nor strike a second for tle beast was 
upon him. But by that time a dozen warriors had 
reached his side. A well-aimed blow on the head of 
the animal loosened its clutch and a few more stretched 
it motionless. Meanwhile the stranger was cared for, 
his wounds bathed with water and bound with leaves. 
The whole band had now gathered to look curiously 
at the wounded stranger and the carcass of. the big beast. 
Baty has saved Kutnar from death!” said one thank- 
ully. 

“Yes, I know,” said another—the boy who now wiped 
the stranger’s face. “Who is he?” 

“He came from the sky,” spoke up a third. “I saw 
him flying through the air.” 

The stranger was by this time sufficiently recovered 
to sit up. He was big-framed, thick-set and well 


_ muscled but with. a pinched and gaunt appearance like 


that of one who has felt the pangs of hunger. His 
features were coarse and his eyes looked craftily around. 
His glance paused a moment at the fine weapons the 
men carried, then at the curious, glad faces of the 
crowd. What the stranger saw evidently pleased him. 
A gleam of satisfaction glowed in his face. 

“Who are you? From where did you come?” ask- 


one. 
“He should be called Muskman for he smells like 
a cave beast,” said another. “Perhaps he came here 
to. hunt.” ' 

“To hunt panthers,”-the boy laughed. “A strange 
odor, but what-of-that?. He saved me from death.” 
The stranger now looked closely at the boy he had 


ed 


saved—a sturdy lad of about sixteen years, clean-cut: 


and well muscled. Askin pouch filled with large’ peb- 


’ 


bles hung from. his. shoulder. 
“My name is Gonch. I came as a friend,”: said the 


man rubbing his sore head. “Had. it been. otherwise,: 


I would not have helped, you. The cave-beasts are my 
enemies. I have not yet washed from my. body the 
taint of their killing. One panther more; what- does 
it matter?” 

' Those about him lifted. their eyebrows and’ stared 
at him who made so light of his prowess. Siete gt) 

“Killer. of flesh-eating beasts? That is good,” said 
one of the men, “but he has not yet told: us -why_he 
comes here.” 

“Who are you to question a chief?” retorted. Gonch 
scornfully.. “TI: will'answer to only one; him’ I have 
come to see.” 

“Who is that?” asked the man’ abashed by the other’s 
authoritative tone. 

“The Mammoth Man.” Gonch gazed from one hunts- 
man to another, as if to see the effect of this. All faces 
were now turned toward the boy. 

“I can take you to him,” said the latter. “When you 
are able to walk, we will go.” 

“Where?” asked Gonch. 

The lad pointed up the bank to where a line of 
cliffs extended far into the valley. “He lives there; I 
live there too. We can go together.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Kutnar,” replied the boy. His face expanded in a 
broad grin. “I can show you where you wish to go as 
ve as anybody, for I am the son of the Mammoth 

an. , 

Gonch, as he followed the boy, chuckled softly. “I 
have reached my goal,” he muttered to himself. “This 

is surely the domain of the maker 
of the wonderful flints.” 


HE ROCK OF MOUSTIER, 


4 a truncated pyramid of ‘buff 
limestone, was but a_ portion 
of the distant plateau, jutting far 
into the valley to the right of the 
bank of the Vezere River. 


Three. men all carry- 
ing heavy burdens ‘were 
ascending:ia steep cause-- 
way of. piled stones sto: : 
the threshold -of a cave in the rocks, 
while above, stood a fourth, waiting to 
receive them. He was a large man of 
mighty chest and shoulders and yet 
neither overfleshed nor muscle-bound but fibred and 
corded from neck to heel like a fight-trained lion. The 
newcomers were big strong men but he who stood upon 


5 
the ledge seemed a giant beside them. They addressed 
him with a certain deference that marked the larger 
man as a person of more than ordinary importance 
and squatted. down to rest, setting down their bur- 
dens upon the rock platform. These consisted of 
several bison hides, bundles of fagots, a leg of ven- 
a and several large stones about the size of a man’s 

ead. 

The giant’s interest centered upon the stones. He 
selected one of them and held it in the palm of his 
left hand, Using a large pebble as-a maul, he struck 
the stone a resounding blow, whereupon it separated 
in two halves as cleanly as though cut with a knife. 
The newly fractured surfaces were wax-like in ap- 
pearance and of a lustrous grey color. The giant 
smiled broadly and nodded to the three men. He seem- 
ed much pleased with the stones and well he might be, 
for they were the finest of beeswax flint, All about 
him were strewn chips of similar material; near the 
cave entrance lay many much used mauls and hammer 
stones of various shapes and: sizes. , 

The giant set aside the flints and hammer stone and 
brought out from the grotto a small hide full of fin- 
ished flints, all nicely shaped, edged and pointed. They 
were of various shapes and sizes, each one designed for 
a special purpose; small tools for scraping hides, knife- 
blades, dart-heads and axes. The three men gathered 
about them expressing by word*and gesture their ap- 
preciation of every piece. One of the men gathered 
up the four corners of the hide and swung it and its 
contents over his shoulder; then the three descended 
the causeway to the valley below. 

The giant weapon maker was preparing to turn a- 
gain to the flint lumps when he caught sight of two 
figures making their way up the causeway toward him. 
The giant smiled upon the smaller one—a boy—then 
gazed inquiringly at the other. The pair reached the 
ledge. As the unknown stepped upon the rock plat- 


form, he bent low and laid down his ax with much . 


ceremony, then stood erect with both hands raised high 
above his head. Strangers with good intentions always 
behaved themselves in this manner—presenting them- 
selves unarmed and at the mercy of those they visit- 
ed. ' The boy came forward and for several minutes 
spoke in low tones to the giant, glancing from time to 
time at his companion. The flint worker's face fairly 
beamed ashe listened. 

The youth explained the circumstances of his meet- 
ing with the stranger, enlarging upon his own narrow 
escape from the panther and how his benefactor -had 
so~nearly paid the penalty of death: for the part he 
had chosen to play. 

“Good,” said the giant when the boy had finished. 
“Friends should ever help each other.” With that, he 
picked up the stranger’s ax and presented it to him, 
then led his guest to a fire burning near-by. 

Gonch’s brain was in a whirl. He had accomplished 
wonders in a single day. So long had he known naught 


but hostility from man and’ beast that this peaceful re- 


action from danger and privation, to say nothing of 
his recent mauling, nigh overwhelmed him. He passed 
one hand across his forehead where the blood’ had not 
yet dried. , 

“The boy tells me that you leaped upon the panther 
from the sky,” the giant now said. “Men do not leap 
from the sky, however. How and why did you come 
here?” : 


Gsence felt the other’s piercing gaze directed full 
upon him. The deep-set eyes seemed to be search- 
ing his inmost soul. 

“Mine is a restless spirit,” he replied. “It has led 


me through many lands to see strange and wonderful | 


things. I have been told of the Mammoth Man, maker 
of the finest flint blades the world has ever seen. Are 
you he?” ay 

“T am called many names,” said the stalwart flint 
worker with a twinkle of his deep-set eyes. “To some 
I am known as Pic, the Weapon Maker; to others 
. . .. but no matter. One name is as good as an- 
other. Yes, I am the Mammoth Man.” He folded his 
arms across his broad chest and even as he looked 
kindly upon his visitor, his eyes as much as said: “Can 
it be possible that mere curiosity has brought you here 
to see me?” 

Gonch was looking with evident interest at the 
massive frame and muscles of his host. 

“T helped your boy,” he answered. “So perhaps you 

can look upon me as a friend.” 

Pic’s eyes softened. He looked 
down at the ground and replied 
sadly. “Yes, you have done me a 
great service. Since his mother 
died, he is all I have.” 


The Biz Cat Was in the 
Very Act of Launching itself Upon the Lad: ° 


aS 


“Why not get another?” ,the . stranger suggested. 
“Women are plentiful enough. A man like you could 
have any or all of them. There are many fine ones in 
the southland where I come from.” 

Pic scowled and raised his hand in protest. “She is 
gone,” he-muttered hoarsely. “None can take her place; 
and of this you need say no more.” 

Gonch was taken aback by this peculiar display of 
sentiment. “One woman?” he sniffed. But finding that 
Pic had declared himself on that point, Gonch went on to 
tell of other advantages of the southland; its fine cli- 
mate, abundance of game and the strong men who lived 
there. In spite of his eloquence, Pic remained unmoved. 
Whether he believed or not, he showed no more than 
ordinary interest. There was a note of sarcasm in the 
flint worker’s voice as he made brief comment, “If 
this is so, why do you come here?” to which in spite 


of his eloquent tongue Gonch could find no ready an- 


swer. 
The stranger took another tack. “Men say that you 
are a mighty hunter,” he began; “and .that you’ scorn 
such small game as the ox and bison, reserving your 
great strength for the Lion and Hairy Elephant.” ~ 


Pic’s nostrils swelled. There was a sinister. glitter: 


in his eyes as he directed them full upon his guest. 
“Who says that?” he growled. Then without waiting 


for a reply, he added: “Men who are wise, do. not. 


speak to me of the Lion and Mammoth in the same 
breath.” 


“Agh, I forgot,” muttered Gonch ‘completely . a-. 


bashed. “It was of. another they spoke: You are a 


flint worker who neither hunts nor fights.” 


Pic scowled at this impudence and was on the point 
of replying angrily, when he checked himself as: a, 


thought suddenly occurred to him. He looked sternly 
at the stranger. 

“Hunt? Fight?” he said. “It is well that you re- 
minded me. You are a stranger here and should know 
our rules. Listen to them and heed them well for it-is 
quite necessary that they be most carefully observed.” 

“Rules?” Gonch awaited curiously. 


“ours.” A chieftain would have said “my rules.” 


“There are three of these rules,” said Pic in his most. 


impressive manner, holding up three fingers by way of 
illustration. “The first concerns our young men. It 
is not permitted for them to do any unnecessary quar- 
relling among themselves. 
must be a fair fight and for some good reason.” 
Gonch looked incredulous. 
“Our second rule is equally simple, 


” 


Pic went on. 


His host -now. 
spoke in a tone of authority and yet he had mentioned: 


If they should quarrel, it 


“Also equally important. .There must be no waste of 
game. The valley abounds with animals of every kind 
and they are easily caught. We wish these conditions 
to continue. Without beef or venison, we would starve 
and so these animals should neither be alarmed nor 
driven away. Men must not kill more than they need.” 

Gonch gasped as the true meaning of this astound- 
ing utterance forced itself upon him. “Simple rules in- 
deed anda simpleton who says them,” he sneered under 
his breath. “This Pic has gone crazy with his flint 
working. No wonder his people put him here by him- 
self where he can do no harm.” 

But outwardly, Gonch appeared only an attentive list- 
ener, “Good,” he said, “I understand. These are your 
chieftain’s orders.” . 

“Yes, our chieftain’s. orders.” Si p23 

“And this chieftain, who is he?” asked Gonch. 

“You: will know him, in good time,” was the reply. 
“You will also learn that he is a man not to be trifled 
with. And now for our:third rule, an important: one, 
which you’ must be sure to remember. 
the, Mammoth: and ‘Woolly .Rhinoceros must:never be 
hunted... No»man.jshall harm: or annoy ‘them: in any 
way. » The penalty is death.” | ay 'R 


HIS. was too much, Gonch laughed like a hyena in 
: Pie’s: face. “Death no doubt,” he sneered. *“Those 


two animals can take good -care of’ themselves. But 

you have forgotten one; there is a third.” ; 
“What?” demanded Pic, his eyes blazing. Ps 

- “The Cave Lion... No: fool would ...”- and then 


Gonch wished he could have swallowed his words be- 
fore he said them, for the giant flint worker’s' face fair- 
ly flamed with terrible rage.. He thrust his great head 
forward and bared his teeth in Gonch’s face. He ex- 
tended his right arm. Gonch felt the hugh hand closing 
like a vise upon his’ wrist. An -ounce-more pressure 
would have ‘meant ‘crushed and bréken’ bones. ‘He 
cowered ‘sick with terror as the threateriing jaws open- 
ed wide as though to tear his’ throat. . 

“Meddler!” roared Pic. “Kill the Cave Lion if you 
can or let him kill you; either way, it would be good 
riddance; but the other two beasts are my friends— 
friends; do you hear? If you dare disobey my com- 
mands and harm one of them, I will tear you to pieces 
with my. teeth and hands.” 

He released his grip upon Gonch as he said this. His 
face relapsed into its’ former-calmness and the storm- 
wrath rolled away as quickly as it had come. 

“You -saved my boy,” he said in a voice so gentle 
that Gonch’ stared at him amazed at the sudden change. 


Two animals; 
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“IT am not ungrateful and. will treat you as a friend, 
provided you do not break our rules. Be wise; ob- 
serve them and all will be well. Enough; we now un- 
derstand each other. You are welcome here as long as 
you choose to stay.” With that he turned away and 
busied himself with the fire. So completely had his 
former tranquility returned, that when the boy Kutnar, 
who had been dozing all this time, awakened, his father 


‘and guest appeared on such good terms, he had not the 


slightest suspicion of anything unusual having happened 
while he slept. 


CHAPTER THREE 


IC had become engrossed in his flint lumps, so 
P Gonch’ stretched himself out by the fire and gazed 

dreamily at the smoke wreaths. Gradually his 
eyes closed; his head pillowed itself upon his arm and 
he passed away into dreamland. 

Gonch was sound asleep; but a hot coal falling un- 
comfortably close to his foot; awakened him. As he 
opened his eyes the first thing they met was the 
broad back’of his host squatting by the fire. Kutnar 
had: disappeared. 

Pic sat with back slightly curate! so that Gonch could 
see most of his left arm but not his right. Several 
large flint flakes lay on the rock at his feet. Now he 
paused in his work to examine it, raising the object he 
held in his' left hand. It was a flint flake similar to 
those lying upon the rock. 

Gonch raised himself upon one elbow and craned 
his neck to secure a better view. At the almost im- 
perceptible sound he made, Pic turned his head, where- 
upon Gonch ‘settled back quickly and closed his eyes. 
Pic looked at him sharply for an instant, then resumed 
his work and again Gonch was straining to catch a 
glimpse of what the other was doing. 

The big flint worker held a small tool in his right 
hand. With this he was picking at the flake held in his 
left. His arms were rigid; his hands barely moved; 
but the tiny flint chips flew like flakes of snow beneath 
the pressure of the retouching tool. Still supporting 
himself by one elbow, Gonch dragged himself closer. 
He was intent upon catching a glimpse of that which 
Pic held in his right hand, otherwise he would have 
noticed a change in the flint worker’s left eye. Pic 
coughed audibly and made much ado about rising to 
his feet whereupon the eavesdropper settled back quick- 
ly to his former recumbent position and breathed nois- 
ily like one sound asleep. 

The giant flint worker turned and stood over the sleep- 
ing man. His right hand was (Continued on page 32) 
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A MESSAGE. TO ST. PIERRE 


us and takes sicken- 
ing chances. But his 
time is not come yet. The 
bullet isn’t made that can 
strike him down for this many y 
a year.” a. 
Thus Gist, the trader, a man 
of infinite courage himself, 
who now sat before the cheery j og 
blaze in Squire Boone’s cabin 
and spoke to the earnest-faced 
swarm of boys gathered about 
him. Boone’s sturdy brood 
counted the days which lay 
between Gist’s visits. Since the 
woodsman and Indian fighter 
had moved his home out to , 
the Monongahela they missed 
his counsel sorely. 

“Tf you will throw the latch 
and shut out that eat 
draught and the mos- 
quitoes which come in 
with it I'll tell you 
what I mean,” he said 

“Have you noticed 
how it is that all great 
men since time ever was 
have risked their necks 
and come near to death 
time and again before 
ever they came into 
their greatness? That 
is a part of their school- 
ing and because it 1s 
necessary the good God 

‘guides them_ safely 
through it. Theirs is 
not the recklessness of 
the dare-devil but the 
courage of a mind set 
upon a mission and 
blind to danger. To 
such men the battle and 
the. shouting and the 
blood and death are but 
pitiful accompaniment 
to the great events of 
life. 

“You remember what . 
I told you of our visit 
to Venango. There was 
a roomful of French- 
men, of half-breeds and 
red Indians chattering 
drunk about their tables, 
and that great ox of a 
boy, as sober as a judge, listening, noting, and remem- 
bering. Joncaire, befuddled with his wines, tried to 
pump the lad but no old world statesman could have 

- been more wily. Joncaire, the half-breed, pumped him 

for our plans and received short answers, but the brag- 
ging and the drunken babble of the half-breeds gave us 


of E IS BRAVE beyond 
H the courage of most of 


had hoped for.. In the 
morning he compared notes 
with Van Braam, his Dutch 
soldierman, and was well 
satisfied. 

“Good lad,’ said I to my- 
self, ‘you’re no adventurer,’ 
You see, to him the perils 
and dangers of the wilder- 
ness travel were only inci- 
dents to the work he was 
doing. Heaven knows we 
had had enough of them till 
then. 

“The trip to Venango was 
full of them. It had taken 
us the half of a month to 
make Logtown and this was 
the point where Captain 
Trent, sent on the same mis- 
sion, had turned back, fear- 
ful of the dangers in his 
way. You see Trent 
saw the dangers and 
obstacles first; his mis- 
sion came next. It was 
not like that with this 
youngster. Here were 
the Frenchmen eager 
to stretch their fron- 
tier over the Ohio, and 
to do it they were let- 
ting loose the red savages 
to drive our people out. 
Our own Indians had been 
driven down the Ohio, our 
traders were slain by the 


men had driven John Fraz- 
ier from his post at Ve- 
nango and captured his 
people. Dinwiddie only 
knew of this by hearsay, 
but I had made a little trip 
into that country myself, as 
you well know, and I knew 


“They Area re what the next move of the 
— Crowd, French, must bring. The 


torch and the scalping 

knife through our settle- 
ments on the frontier. Our 
women and our little ones 
e354 and slain—made captive by the redskins, you 
now. 

“That is what the mission was for. We knew noth- 
ing of the Frenchman’s strength nor his plans. It would 
be insane and faithless to our settlers to let the French 
and Indians store up their strength through the win- 


more information than we 


Ottawas, and the French-. 
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ter, build themselves strongholds and leap upon us un- 
awares in the spring. So Dinwiddie sent Trent out to 
consult with the Frenchmen, to make treaties with the 
Indians, allying them with us, and arrange for the 
safety of our traders. Those were the orders made 
public, but Trent knew better what his purpose was. 
It. was to observe and note and bring back to Din- 
widdie an accurate description of the strength and 
power, the plans and scheming of the Frenchmen, so 
that when the leap came we would be prepared for it. 
That was the mission Trent set out upon, and the 
lives of brave men and of women just as brave, their 
life’s work, and their loved ones, hung upon the suc- 
cess of it; yet because the woods were filled with mur- 
derous redskins and the waters were swift which he 
had to travel; and because Frazier had been driven 
from Venango, showing that the French had no mind 
to let us learn too much, Trent, to save his scalp, turn- 
ed back. Nothing of greatness about Trent. And here 
was winter coming upon us when the woods would be 
well nigh impassable, yet we all knew that mission 
must be made before the springtime freed the savages 
for action, else we were helpless to protect our own, 


‘““T’HEN this great boy came to me, huge of stature 

with a handclasp which made one wince, his heavy 
face pitted by the smallpox, but grave out of common, 
he came to me and said; ‘I am to take the governor’s 
message to the Frenchman.’ To take up Trent’s un- 
finished mission, see? ‘Will you come with me,’ says 
he, ‘and be my guide?’ 

“I was fairly astounded. He had gone into the woods - 
with me before, a young lad then but quite as tall. He 
seemed to me now every bit as young, every bit as 
needful of good council, and I found it hard to believe 
my ears. But there it was. Dinwiddie had put the job 
up to him and he had departed on his mission without 
a day’s delay. Of course I knew the trail, I had just 
been over it. I told him I would go but reminded 
him of Trent and of the dangers in the way, to which 
were added now the bitter winter weather. 

“‘They are a merciless crowd,’ I said. ‘And Trent 
was reckoned a brave man.’ 

“*We will start to-morrow,’ he answered me. 

“Good lad,’ I said to myself. “You use as few words 


as ever.’ 

“But I liked him too well to feel very happy about it. 
Indians have short ways with white enemies. 

“We had bad weather from the start. It rained and 
snowed day and night but, the boy would have no delay 
and we pushed on behind his towering form, swim- 
ming our horses over swollen rivers and never pausing 
to build a shelter by the way. Evergreens and bowl- 
ders gave us their hospitality in the nights and that was 
crude enough. We came upon Turtle Creek where it 
enters the Monongahela and there met Frazier, mad 
as a monkey at the treatment the Frenchmen had given 
him. We were a tattered, tired crew but ‘still our tall 
youngster pushed on. The Frenchmen, Frazier said, 
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were in winter quarters and, thanking him shortly for 
the information, the boy borrowed canoes from him, 
put our baggage in them and sent them down river 
while we followed by the trail. The swollen waters 
must have swept those craft down quickly enough and 
yet I tell you that we got to the forks of the Ohio be- 
fore they did. 

“Tt was a time for rest and he let us have it, but it 


was not for him. The youngster, afoot to save the. 


horses, would have nothing 
but that he must examine and 
survey the river banks and he 
made notes long into the 
night, declaring this to be the 
place for a fort or stronghold. 
It was well judged, too. 

- “Before we left we visited 
old Shingiss who rules the 
Delawares. The lad was. all 
too quiet before the savages 
but Shingiss declared his peo- 
ple were our brothers, al- 
though I doubted the reserve 
and lack of words with which 
he spoke himself. And then 
through the slippery forest 
trails to Logtown where 
Tanacharisson, the Half King, 
came and spoke with us. 

“The poor savage was des- 
perately angered with the 
Frenchmen whom he _ saw 
were intent upon taking the 
lands of his people from him, 
and here were we bent upon 
the same design. The least 
said of this, however, the bet- 
ter, and the boy said little but 
chafed at the delay the savages 
made at coming to his terms. 
He wanted the chieftains to 
come with him and throw the 
wampum which they had re- 
ceived from the Frenchmen 
back in the foreigners’ faces. 
But, said the Half King, three 
days would be necessary to 
prepare an escort of: braves, 
and he, the Half King, must 
go to his hunting lodge and 
get his wampum belt. So 
we cooled our heels. I say 
we did, but do you think our 
youngster rested? Not he. He 
spent his hours of the day and 
night making his everlasting 
notes. Eternally. pumping 
Indians and ‘half-breeds and 
drawing maps. of French 
strongholds and trails from 
sketches which the savages 
made with charcoal upon 
birch bark. 

“We waited three days at 
Logtown, he chafing at the 
long rigmarole of Indian cer- 
emonial and the rest of us 
anxiously watching the winter 
closing in. When we moved, 
the Half King moved with us 
and we were also accompanied 
by Jeskakae, who is becoming 
old, and White Thunder, the 
Keeper of the Wampum Belts. 

“Tt was like him to take 
those chieftains with him. In 
submitting them to the wiles 
of the Frenchmen he _ jeo- 
pardized the success of his 
mission. ' 

““Good lad,’ said I to my- 
self. ‘You will have no half 
measures and no _ doubts. 
Either the Indians must be 
on our side, or with the Frenchmen.’ 
move. 

“There was a small army of us when we left Log- 
town and we plunged into wretched weather. Snow, 
rain and sleet set themselves in our way, and we work- 
ed like driven slaves. It was. scarcely seventy miles 
to-Venango but five days passed before the lean, dark 
face of Joncaire appeared to us in the woods and we 
were accompanied to the trading post of poor Frazier 
which had not become a fortress. 

“Of what happened there I have already told you. 
Joncaire has lived for thirty years among the Indians. 
He is an adopted son of the Iroquois and there is noth- 
ing of Indian trickery or custom which he does not 
know. It pleased him and amused him that this boy, 
whose cheek had scarcely known the razor, should be 
Dinwiddie’s messenger. He set out a lavish entertain- 
ment for us, and in truth I have never seen so many 
breeds and Frenchmen so gloriously drunk as. they 
were at Joncaire’s table that night. But the youngster 
kept his head splendidly and in the morning Joncaire 
knew no more than he did the night before save that 
he had a headache. 


It was a daring 


‘“WYW7E SPENT some days at Venango much against 

our will, but the first day being obscured with sheets 
of rain we were forced to forego our journey, and on 
that day Joncaire discovered the presence of our chief- 
tains whom we had kept hidden. For the rest, we could 
not travel with drunken Indians, and all the boy’s 
slow-spoken wit was necessary to keep the intoxicated 
Half King free from Joncaire’s wiles. This he achiey- 
ed by the stubborn force of ‘his will—there is no re- 
sisting it—and we left Venango with all our chiefs, a 
fine knowledge of the Frenchmen’s plans, and Jon- 
caire baffled to the king’s taste. 

“One thing, to be sure, Joncaire succeeded in put- 
ting upon us. That was our guide, La Force. I had 
known the lean, brown man before; a great mischief- 
maker, a sly French fox. He was to accompany us as 
our guide to French Creek where the French command- 
er-in-chief was, and although I filled our youngster with 
my warnings we had no way of refusing the half- 


breed our company, and Joncaire profited accordingly. 

“Perhaps I am wrong, but to my mind there is no 
doubt that we owe all our later perils to La Force. 
Joncaire was certainly shrewd enough to know that 
we had learned a great deal more than was safe for 
Dinwiddie to hear of, and La Force was able to guess 
at what additional knowledge we gained in our visit 
at French Creek. No doubt the French would have 
felt more secure if we had never returned to Virginia 


alive and I think that La 
Force did his best to 
bring that end about. 
“French Creek was. 
scarcely more than Ve- " 
nango over again, only 
that here we were met 
with the courtly diplo- 
macy of old. France. 
Chevalier Leguardeur de 
St. Pierre covered his 
wiles with a smooth 
courtesy but that,- too, 
seemed to have little ef- 
fect to loosen up our 
youngster, for he main- 
tained his reserve, drank 
none of their brandy and 
ruled our chieftains with 
a will of iron. Again we 
were kept. waiting and 
the lad made notes. We 
also sent off our horses, Be Pieri’ 
which, tired as the journey had made ourselves, had 
no will to keep them to their mission. 


by boat. 


“Then the old game for the loyalty of our “Intdians. 


went.on while we waited for St. Pierre to prepare: his 
reply to Dinwiddie’s letter and the lad made innumer- 
able notes and sketches. La Force, keeping up his 
watch, found one of my woodsmen counting canoes. 
Captain Reparti came in from the wilderness and made 
no secret of the activities of the Frenchmen and the 
Indians. White men’s scalps decorated the Ottawa 
belts, he said, and there were many Pennsylvania pris- 
oners in Canada. 

“The Half King drank. more liquor than he had 
known ever existed.and the Frenchmen made a great 
deal of talk over him, loading him with presents. 
Drunk, the Indians could-not be moved, and the boy 


was near to. madness with his anxiety. Then after a. 


night of drinking the old chieftain fell ill, and we were 


Without a Word, and 
Softly the Indian 
Turned About, Lifted | 
His Rifle and Fired | 
Upon Us. } 


We: sent. them’ 
down to Venango whence we were. to make’ our, way- 
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able to convince him that the French liquors were be- 
witched. After that nothing would keep him at ‘the 
station and only by a promised gift of new guns were 
the Frenchmen able to lengthen our stay one day. In 
a great turbulence of icy water we made our way in 
canoes and felt our mission safely finished; yet La 
Force had kept his watch and I believe now that our 
French hosts had decreed before we left that we must 
never reach Virginia alive. Our knowledge was too 
much and the lad’s influence 
too great among the Indians. 

“It was bitter weather and 
bitter cold water too. We of- 
ten had to wade: beside our 
boats in it and one portage 
I remember where the river 
was dammed with the float- 
ing ice; and the cold rain 
| poured unceasingly. It froze 
| upon us so that we were en- 
cased in an armor of ice. 
But we reached Venango 
without further mishap than 
the loss of one canoe. It was 
the .canoe laden. with liquors 
which the French had bestow- 
ed upon us and though our 
Indians cursed I know our 
young leader was &ttle wor- 
ried by the loss. 

“Our horses we found too 
lean and lame to carry us with 
either reliability or speed, so 
at Venango he cooly suggest- 
ed that I go on with him 
afoot, leavtng the rest of the 
party under Van Braam to 
make the best speed they 
could. 

“All right,’ said I, and to 
myself I added, ‘For a-job 
of work well done, you are 
my lad, but how if the In- 
dians or the cold should have 
us before we make the Mo- 
_ nongahela?’ But his will drove 
him as it drove the rest of 
us, and his mind made up we 
| 


were off, the two of us in 
leathern Indian togs and our 
packs as light as prudence 
warranted us to make them. 

“We planned to make a bee 
line through the wilderness 
for the Allegheny which he 
explained we would cross on 
the ice, and he had a short 
mannér for any difficulties in 
our way, 

“He was a manly figure as 
he plunged thus into the for- 
est. His great body crashed 
forward through the brush 
and his big homely face was 
set serenely with determina- 
tion. Throughout everything 
which was to follow I do be- 
lieve he had never a thought 
save of the moment when he 
must deliver his precious 
package of reports and the 
chevalier’s answer to Din- 
widdie. The event, the job 
| in hand, was supreme in his 

mind; all our adventures 

were as the obstacles of a 

| schoolboy’s race to him. The ~ 

hazards which made the race 

worth running. I tell you 

that is great- 
ness. 

“The line 
we followed 
was to be 
straight but 
what with 
swamp and 
thicket, hill 
z and _ stream, 

we made a great many 
detours. In_ these 
events he had a 
great invention of 
making some great 
pine or other  land- 
mark on our line an 
objective and working 


Went Into 


the Freezing around to it. The cold 
Water. was bitter, but we 
made our fires big, 
and beside them I 


found myself drawn closer to the lad and 
néarer to»the kind of man he is. 

“He spoke sometimes of his limitations; 
of his slow speech and of his inability to 
draw’a tree or a bird or otherwise make 
pictures. of the beautiful things which he 
: » . loved... There was another love too, for on 
a bleak night-beneath a low spread maple tree he told 
me of a maiden to whom he had written such a wealth 
of wretched poetry as to make him blush to think of it. 

“‘T, was. near to falling that time, Chris,’ he said and 
smiled into the fire. His smile came seldoin but it was 
good to see. 


Be WE CAME to Murdering Town. This is the 
name for a place in the wilderness on the south- 
east fork of the Beaver River. George Croghan tells 
me of an-Indian village which had been there, but the 
wars had brought hostile tribes of men down upon it 
and there had been a great slaughter there. Now: the 
place is known to the redmen as Murdering Town and 
the honest Indian traveling that way circles widely by 
it. And yet we arrived to find a party of them camp- 
ing there! To our greater surprise they greeted us with 
great joy and friendliness. 

“His plan was to leave the beaten trail at this point 
and make across uncharted (Continued on page 46) 
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A SOLDIER AND A 


‘Severe rtaceneorenceatecseeecencaseacantoventeneeneneneaceveanuacouraweeveventenccnenacesnataticeany 


E WAS an aristocrat and 

a beauty, like the Arab 
horse of which the book of 
Job says: “The glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. He paw- 
eth in the valley, and re- 
jeiceth in his strength; he 
goeth on to meet the armed 
men. He mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted; neither 


turneth he back from the 
sword. . The quiver ratileth 
against him, the glittering 


spear and the shield. He 
swalloweth the ground with 
flerceness and rage; . . . 
and he smelleth the battle afar 
off, the thunder of the cap- 
tains, and the shouting.” 

Of such metile was Obey- 
ran the First, the horse of this 
true story. 


PT UT 


Author of “The Poor Little 
Rich Girl,” and “The Rich 
Little Poor Boy.” 
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Obeyran I, a Desert-born Arabian. He Was Twenty- 
eight at the Time This Photograph Was Taken. 


E WAS NAMED Obeyran the First—as if’ he 

were a king, or an emperor. As a matter of 

fact, he was royally bred, this snow-white Arab 

horse that had been born and raised in Northern 
Arabia, and brought from the desert in 1893 to be ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago. His pedigree, 
written down in Arabic, and sealed with many seals, 
shown at the Syrian port of embarkation, and again at 
the port of New York—that pedigree went further back 
into the years than does the ancestral record of any 
potentate living to-day among men. 

The Bedouins preserve the written histories of their 
horses with almost religious care. They do not set 
down the names of the males of any line, though every 
such male is known to be shubbeh, that is, of pure stock. 
They keep only the names of the dams—back and back 
and back and back, to the time of the mighty Solomon, 
a thousand years before Christ, and then beyond. It is 
said by reliable authorities that the recorded pedigrees 
treasured by the Bedouins of the Arabian Desert are 
more than four thousand years old. 

To lose one of these pedigrees is the greatest calamity 
that can befall a Bedouin, because it is the greatest 
calamity that can befall his horse. So the most extra- 
ordinary precautions are taken to insure against such a 
loss. If, for instance, a shetk of one tribe kills another 
sheik in battle, the written pedigree of the animal that 
has been captured in the fight is sent to the victor by the 
widow of the slain man! 

Obeyran’s pedigree was lost. And the way it came to 
happen was this: Quite a number of Arab horses were 
brought from the desert to be exhibited at the fair. 
Their owners came with them, and were promised most 
faithfully (else they would not have brought their horses 
out of Arabia at all) that the whole string would be 
returned to the tents of their masters when the fair was 
vat an end. 

But this promise was not kept. By some it is alleged 
that there were horse raisers in America who wanted 
to have the desert-bred animals remain here, and man- 
aged things toward that end; still others will say that 
the Bedouin owners of the horses got into debt, which 
led a sheriff to hold the whole lot. However it was, 
when the Musselmans were told that they could not take 
their animals home with them, they killed as many of 
the horses as they could, and set fire to the stables in 
order to destroy the few they had not been able to kill 
rs _ not an Arab should fall into the hands of the 
infidel. \ 

Obeyran was among those saved. But his pedigree, 
and the pedigrees of the horses, mares and colts saved 
with him—ahout seven in all—were either willfully 


destroyed or spirited away and hidden. This was 
unfortunate because the curious parchments, with 
their stately phrasing, were things to be prized. 
But as each and all of them had been seen_ by 
numerous persons qualified to judge of their 
authenticity, there were never any doubts cast 
upon QObeyran’s breeding by anyone who was 
well-informed. 


NE of the oldest. descriptions of an Arab 

horse may be found im the thirty-ninth 
chapter of the Book of Job—a description as fit- 
ting as it is beautiful and poetic. “Hast thou 
given the horse strength?” runs that ancient 
lyric; “hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? 
Canst thou make him afraid as the grasshopper? 
The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth 
in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength: he 
goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he 
back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against 
him, the glittering spear and the shield. He swal- 
loweth the ground with fierceness and rage; 
neither believeth he that it ts the sound of the 
trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, ha, ha; and 
he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the cap- 
tains, and the shouting.” 

Obeyran’s white neck, with its flying fringe of 
blanched mane, was almost swanlike in its contours when 
he arched it delicately, but was as rigid as steel to the 
touch, and truly “clothed with thunder”’—clear, rever- 
berating thunder that fairly poured up from his deep 
chest. And the glory of his great, crimson nostrils was 
terrible—if you did not know that he was as gentle as 
a dove. He pawed in the valley and on the hill, or 
wherever he happened to be, looking down all the while 
at his black, stone-hard hoof. And as for armed men, 
he feared the sound of guns or pistols less than he did 
the scrape of the ticklish currycomb on his fine coat. 
Once when several shots were fired from a gun held 
close to his head, he did not even start; but his eyes 
grew big, and lit like twin torches, and his nostrils 
opened, working, as if he smelled_a fight. 

Truly he mocked at fear and was not affrighted. From 
his first day in America on, he paid little or no attention 
to shrieking trains, or street cars, or waving, gay para- 
sols, or baby carriages, or snorting donkey-engines, or 
any other kind of civilized contrivance that one can 
imagine, though any or all of these must have seemed 
strange and horrible to that son of the desert. He 
would go into an express car as calmly and willingly 
as if he were going into his stall. He would go up steps 
and into a house; up the staircase and into any room; 
he would go down cellar; and by, through, under or 
over anything, anywhere. If I, his rider, was not afraid, 
why should he be? I rode him through a burning forest 
one day, and he gazed to this side and that, curious, 
interested, contemplating it all, and forgetting, for once, 
to prance! 

Often, when another Arab of whom he was jealous 
was standing close by, I have seen him “swallow the 
ground with fierceness and rage,” first throwing up the 
dust with a front foot, and then breathing it in, his 
shining sides working like a bellows. At such times 
those great, brown eyes of his; which were like superb 
agates, would burn scarlet with his anger, and the whole 
gleaming body of him would quiver as he yearned to 
meet his rival and seize him in his teeth. 

All my life I had heard about Arab horses, read 
and dreamed about them, and longed for one. My 
mother, when she was a small girl in Liverpool, had 
owned a half-Arab named Napoleon Bonaparte, said to 
have been a son of one of the pure Arab horses in th 
stables of the great Corsican. Often my mother ha 
told me about her mount, of his gentleness, his beauty 
and his spirit; and when I was eleven she had bought 
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me.a mare called Ladybird because the horse looked. to 
be a part Arab. Beauty and fire, combined with gentle- 
ness, distinguished my blue-roan, and I rode her until 
both she and I were seventeen. I was compelled to sell 
her then because I was leaving Northern California. 
Ladybird was still lively. And shortly after I sold her 
she ran away with her new mistress (who did not know 
that I had taught the mare to race the train), spilled her 
out of a cart, and—was shot. 

The great day came at last when I could own a pure- 
blooded Arab. I crossed the continent and journeyed 
to the farm of Homer Davenport, the famous cartoonist. 
Other than my own Ladybird, or some large, spotted part 
Arabs belonging to a circus, I had never seen anything 
in the shape of a desert horse. But here I was to get 
my first glimpse of an Arabian! Scarcely waiting to 
greet the Davenports, I made toward the stables. And 
a minute later, with head held high, with a proud, light 
foot and a clarion greeting, there came forth Obeyran I. 

“The old man” was the affectionate name that he bore 
at that Jersey farm. And when I came to own him, 
and know him, I understood why he had been called 
aman. As our horses ‘go, he was quite old at that time, 
being in his twenty-ninth year; but as Arab horses go, 
he was not strikingly old, for these tent-bred animals 
live to be forty-five and fifty. However, to an American, 
Obeyran was, of course, an “old” horse. And—he was 
a man, wise, and obedient to constituted authority, and 
finding real pleasure in his work under the saddle. 
But he was more than a man: he was a gentleman, 
For he loved to be clean, and was. always quiet if I 
asked him to be, and did not barter his affections even 
for oats, 


E made the five-day trip to California like a colt, and 

came out of the express car at Sacramento dancing. 
There was great interest shown in him there, both be- 
cause he.was an Arab, and because it was he, on Colum- 
bus Day, in Chicago, who had carried the Infanta of 
Spain through the city. Many Californians had seen him 
then, and wanted to see him again. More were inter- 
ested in him because he had come from the Arabian 
Desert; still more becatse the small, strong mustang of 
the far West, as well as his equally sturdy cousin, the 
broncho of the middle West, are direct descendants of 
those pure Arabs and part Arabs (the latter are known 
as “Barbs”) which were brought to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama in the early part of the sixteenth century and turned 
loose by De Soto and Cortez. 

As a rule-the westerners were disappointed in the size 
of the Arabs, expecting the deseft-born horse to be 
larger than his part-bred offspring, though just the op- 
posite is the invariable case. However, this disappoint- 
ment. disappeared directly these lovers of good horses 
came to know of the speed of the Arab over long dis- 
tances, his endurance, and his carrying power. ; 

Forty miles was no trip at all for “the old man.” He 
would make it gaily, and travel much of the road side- 
wise in his eagerness to run, this with two hundred 
pounds on his back. Arrived at his destination, instead 
of turning his attention to his hay, or resting himself, 
he would insist upon taking a look around. And how- 
ever long the journey, or heavy the load, or hot the 
day, I never once saw “the old man” show the slightest 
sign of weariness. 

Seasoned horse raisers exclaimed in wonder over 
Obeyran when they learned his age and marked his 
perfect. condition. Though he was quite “flea-bitten,” as 
all white horses are when they grow old, many a man 
found himself compelled to guess “the old man’s” age 
at seven or under! There was no sunken place above 
each built-out eye. There was no sign of age upon that 
noble face. And as for his body, it was flawless, and 
shone like polished metal. And those perfect legs of his’ 
went with the swift regularity of pistons. 

“The old man” accepted (Continued on page 43) 
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THE SECRET OF 
JUAN ALVAREZ 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


EPUTY SHERIFF COLEMAN of Lone Pine 

hailed Badger Stone on the street one afternoon 

and told him that he and his chums,. Bulldog 

Martin and Jose Diaz must go to Independence 
and see.the sheriff there. 

“Tt has to do with Juan Alvarez,” Coleman went on: 
“Juan’s history is so. black that he knows it is useless 
to do anything but plead guilty of Billy Marshall’s mur- 
der. His two companions will likely get off with long 
sentences. But there is a fourth man—well, the sheriff 
will tell you about it.” 

The story has already been told how Bulldog Martin, 
Jose, Diaz and Badger Stone recovered the three thou- 
sand dollars stolen from the murdered rancher and how, 
by the assistance of Marshall’s pet crow Willy, they had 
not only been able to do this but, as well, to secure the 
arrest of the robbers. Though she had got the money, 
the widow was inconsolable because the crow had not 
been brought back, and this was in Badger’s thoughts 
as he rode back up into the Alabama Hills under the 
heights of Mt. Whitney to find Bulldog. 

The three boys took their problem to Mr. Martin. He 
listened attentively. 

“T’ll loan you the car to go to the county seat, of 
course,” he said. “If what I suspect is true, you may 
have occasion to go on. So you may as well recover 
Willy and bring him back. Now as to this fourth 
man——” 

“It’s poor old Dick Morrow,” Badger interrupted. 
“T’ve heard some talk about his being one of Alvarez’s 
gang when the Cerro Gordo mine was robbed of twenty 
thousand many years ago. ‘But there’s no harm in the 
old prospector.” 

“It’s perfectly true that Morrow was suspected at 
the time—now nineteen years gone,” Mr. Martin replied. 
“But it is certain he gained nothing at all by the crime, 
if crime it was. And he and Billy Marshall were 
friends—indeed, Marshall was almost the only friend 
Morrow had. But go see the sheriff and find out what 
he wants.” 

The three boys went next day to Independence. The 
sheriff received them cordially and drew them into his 
own office. 

“I think I don’t need to go over old history with you 
chaps,” he remarked. “And Bill Marshall’s murder is 
cleared up. Alvarez says he did it. The other two 


will get long sentences for being implicated. But——” 
the sheriff reached into his desk and pulled out an old, 
yellowed poster printed in old-fashioned type and handed 
it to them—“nobody has ever yet cleared up that Cerro 
Gordo robbery.” 

“Two thousand dollars reward offered by Wells-Iar- 
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Slight Glimmer of Light to the Northward. 
Out the Message. 


He Caught a 


go,” Badger read aloud. “But that was years ago, sir.” 

“They. would pay the same amount to-day,” the sheriff 
assured them. “Now, there is a fourth man who has 
been pretty deep in Juan’s secrets. I got enough from 
one of Juan's accomplices to suspect that this fourth man 
knows where the treasure was concealed: Alvarez re- 
fuses to say a word. But he has asked about you chaps 
several times. Now, if you could find that loot—eh ?” 

Bulldog nodded. “I -see,” he returned. “But how 
about the man ‘you suspect?” 

“T can trust you,” was the response. 
Morrow—much as I hate to say it.” 

Bulldog did not hesitate. “Can we see Alva- 
rez! 

“Sure,” said the sheriff. “But if you can get 
anything out of that vulture, you’re wonders.” 

So presently the three’ lads found themselves 
at the grating of the cell in which the brigand 
was confined. The guard withdrew and Alvarez stepped 
forward. 

He was a tall, spare, swart fellow of about fifty, 
they judged; his hawklike face, thin lips and coal black 
eyes promised nothing but cruelty and cunning. Buf 
he greeted them civilly. Then he studied them a. long 
time. At last he smiled. In that expression they saw 
an amazing change; they saw a man no longer ruthless 
and heartless and barbaric but winning, pleading, al- 
most kindly. 

“What do you want, you boys?” he inquired. 

Bulldog’s steady face did not alter a line. 
the truth bluntly at Alvarez: 

_ “They are accusing Dick Morrow of helping you rob 
Wells-Fargo years ago,” he said quietly. 

The Mexican considered this. “I am going to die,” 
he responded with forced calmness. 

Martin nodded. There seemed to be nothing to say in 
reply to so grim a truth. Alvarez went‘on. “I owe 
that Dick Morrow very much, I came back here to 
pay him, but that Marshall affair interfered.” 

The bandit’s eyes seemed to be gazing into .remote 
distances. “He saved my life, he nursed me and he 
told no one how he had found me or what he had done.” 

“Was he a member of your gang?”: Bulldog per- 
sisted, 

“Never !” 

“Does he know where you cached the bullion from 
the Cerro Gordo?” Martin continued. 

Alvarez smiled. He shook his head. “No.” Then 
his face grew black as‘a thundercloud. “No one will 
ever find it!” , 

Still Martin kept his eyes on the man’s: “And yet— 
they will accuse 
Dick Morrow and 
send him to prison,” 
he said. 

Juan’s grim vis- 
age slowly softened. 


“Tt’s old Dick 


He shot 


“I swore on the 
cruciix never to 
tell,” he muttered. 


“Nineteen years I’ve 
kept my secret. But 
——” he turned his 
dark eyes swiftly on 
the boys, one after 
another. “You are 
smart, you Scouts. 
Maybe? Quien sabe? 
And Dick Morrow 
nursed me and saved 
my life.” He threw 
out his hand with a 
gesture at once pow- 
erful and magnifi- 
cent. Then he 
laughed, showing his 
strong, white teeth. 
“T shall die, but Dick 
Morrow shall be 
free.’ He leaned 
forward and dropped 
his voice to a whis- 
per: 

“Go back to where 
you found. Mar- 
shall’s money. and 
look sharp. Flashes 
of light!” 

Martin studied Al- 
varez’s face a mo- 
ment, then nodded. 
He knew that the 
final word had been 
said. 


a word with 
the sheriff, who re- 
frained from ques- 
tions, the boys stared 
at each other. 

“Sounds fishy to 
me,” Badger re- 
marked. 

“Sounds like non- 
sense to me,” agreed 
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much stock in Juan’s clue: 
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into the car and started the engine. 

“We ought to make the spot by sundown,” he said 
curtly. Jose and Badger got in, too, and they sped off 
northward. They went through Big Pine and Bishop 
and on to Round Valley. They topped the divide and 
slipped down into Long Valley just as the sun was set- 
ting. Bulldog, who had been silent all this while, spoke 
for the first time: 

“We'll camp in the flats below Convict Lake,” he said. 

Later, as they lay in their blankets, the boys dis- 
cussed their errand. Neither Jose nor Badger took 
They said, truly enough, 
that flashes of light were to be seen often and almost 
anywhere. 

Bulldog smiled.. “But when you think it out, you'll 
have to agree that it’s a pretty good clue,” he. said, 
turned over and went to sleep. 

They drove on next morning after a daybreak. break- 
fast and at nine o'clock reached the huge ridge of the 
Sierras that lies south of Mono Lake and Tioga Pass. 
It was here, under the great pines, they had found 
Willy, the crow, and later the coin stolen from Marshall. 
Once more they made camp by Deadman’s Creek. 

Badger whistled and presently the crow appeared on 
a lofty branch. Then he whistled shrilly in reply. 

“Well, Mrs. Marshall’s pet is safe,” Bulldog remarked. 
“For the present we'll leave him. Our business is with 
those flashes of light.” 

The scene was one of peculiar magnificence. Looking 
toward the north they viewed the bare, steep, sandy 
slope of Punchbowl, that mountain which rises like a 
cone of heaped sugar, glistening, sterile, always shed- 
ding small streams of fine sand, unclimbable by man or 
beast. On the west were those jagged peaks that hem 
in Yosemite, extending in a long, lofty sierra to the 
azure south. To the east the barren barrier of the 
Nevadas showed against a pellucid sky. 

Jose settled one matter in a few words: “It’s dead 
certain Juan never buried that loot anywhere except 
in some get-at-able spot to the westward.” 

Bulldog agreed. “What we have to do is to drive 
on a few miles and then back, keeping our eyes out for 
reflections. If we see any, then we can investigate.” 

So they went on, after a rest, till the greenish waters 
of Mono Lake glimmered below them. They turned 
about and came back, entering once more the forest. 
They kept their eyes fixed on the western slope, still 
illumined by the bright sun, its lofty and precipitous 
crags rising into speckless sapphire. But they saw 
nothing, except a coyote now and again, a deer seeking 
the recesses of some gorge, an eagle soaring in the blue. 
They regained Deadman’s Creek at mid-afternoon and 
stopped for luncheon by that swift and silent rivulet. 

“It was right here that Juan made his camp,” Jose 
remarked. “So probably it was here he watched for the 
flashes.” 

Bulldog looked at Diaz curiously. 
same notion I have,” he said. 

“Notions!” Badger put in, as he cleared the coffee. 
“I think old Alvarez was stringing us.” 

They ate and then lay down amid the pine needles to 
luxuriate in the warmth of the sun. Bulldog and Jose 
both kept their eyes fixed on the mountainside. But 
they saw nothing and the early evening shadows fell and 
the forest began to hum with life and the Scouts rose 
and prepared their supper before -the night wind should 
begin to blow. They slept that night soundly, were up 
at the first peep of dawn and ready for the trail by 
sunup. 

Bulldog ieft Badger in camp and took Jose with him 
for a walk down the road. And within five minutes 
they had caught their first clue. A small intense spot 
of light shone on a great shoulder of the mountain, 
some thousand feet above their level and a possible four 
or five miles away. It shone for a long minute, winked 
and vanished. : 

Jose yelled his excitement. “The sun’s moving and 
so the reflectio: moves!” He ran on a few yards and 
waved that he saw it again. When Martin came up 
Diaz cried, “And all we have to do is to find that 


“Vou-have the 
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place—that bright spot!” 

Badger had come up at sound of their voices raised 
in jubilation. He, too, caught the reflection. But he 
did not assent to. Jose’s statement that doubtless the 
bullion was cached there. 

“Of course it is,” Jose insisted. “Then he put a 
piece of glass for a mirror over it, or by it.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Bulldog remarked. “Badger 
sees the point. Some kind of mirror there undoubted- 
“Jy is. Possibly a natural one, possibly an artificial one. 
But the cache lies somewhere along the beam of light, 
Jose.” 


Diz laughed mockingly. “That beam is miles long, 
and it sweeps like a clock hand over miles of coun- 
try,” he told his companions. “No one but a fool would 
bury his treasure except where he could locate the 


exact spot—and you are trying to make me believe, 


Juan hid his anywhere within a radius of twenty square, 
miles.” 

Bulldog smiled. “But if we fix a point in the beam? 
I admit some one of us must go to that spot, if it 
can be done. But Juan said ‘flashes’ not merely ‘flash’. 
There is another reflector somewhere.” 

“Two more probably,’ Badger remarked simply. 
“Let me try to locate this one again.” 

He managed to pick up the reflection again in ten 
minutes and took an aceurate compass bearing of it. 
Then he marked the spot where he stood, entered the 
figures in his notebook and turned a satisfied face on 
the others. 


“You:are right,” Bulldog assented. “There must be 


three places that reflect light. Each of us must lo- 
cate one.” 

“And then?” 

Martin studied the problem thoughtfully. “I think 
this is the way to work it,” he said. “Badger will go 
with his compass and find this spot. Jose, you and I 
will find the two others and mark them down, too. 
Then, when any of us reach a spot, we'll signal.” 

“We've got only three extra batteries for the flash 
lights,” Badger remarked. 

The boys then agreed on their signals and Badger 
started off for the point they had already located. “I 


ought to get there to-night,” he told his companions. 


“T’'ll signal once in a while.” 

When Badger was gone Bulldog and Jose proceeded 
to try locating another flash. An hour later Bulldog 
managed to pick up a reflection and went off to get 
its bearings. Thus Jose was left alone. 

He could find no further reflections, so he oiled and 
greased the car, played with Willy a while and cooked 
himself a good supper. Then he proceeded, as the dusk. 
settled down, to watch for signals. 

As no signals came, when it was pitch black he 
cleared a circle in the sandy soil on a little spur be- 
vond the road and lit a small fire. Almost at once he 
caught a slight glimmer of light to the northward. It 
was Badger, he- knew. He made out the message: 

Trying to signal Martin. Tell him arrow under tree 
points south, 

Jose answered briefly. All night long he stood at 
his vigil but no further message came. 

At dawn he drove on in the car south for a mile 
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or so. Then he sought for the spot whence Martin 
had left the road. Having found it, he took two can- 
teens of fresh water, plenty of provisions and started 
up the rugged slope, tracking Bulldog. 

“Badger will make a compass course south from that 
arrow,” he figured to himself. “Something has hap- 
pened to Bulldog, and I’ve got to trail him.” 


T WAS four that afternoon when Jose, half dead 

with weariness and hot and dirty and discouraged, 
came to the last bench rising steeply from the main 
slope, with a deep barranca atits base. Here Bulldog’s 
trail became much confused, but he found when it left 
the barranca and followed it out to the top. Here 
he lay panting. It was now getting late afternoon 
and he must find Bulldog before night. So he drank a 
little water, rose and began to whistle shrilly. 

To his delight an answering whistle came from a 
thicket up the ridge. 

“Bulldog!” he yelled. But there was no response. 
A crow flew out and circled overhead. He whistled 
again, softly. The bird swooped: down and lit on a 
bowlder. It was Willy. He fed him a piece of cheese 
and Willy flew away, rising to a great height. Then 
he dropped out of. sight. 

For another hour Jose went on, skirting huge 
bowlder piles and stumbling over heaps of splintered 
rock where some avalanche had ended its course. Bull- 
dog’s trail was a queer one, he thought. Presently he 
came out on.a clean, grassy mesa, where a few stunted 
trees grew. He stopped and whistled. Willy, the 
crow, answered. An instant (Continued on page 31) 
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BOYS WHO USED THEIR BRAINS 


The Boy From the Lower East Side 
By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


OU have heard of 
the Lower East 
Side, New York. 


To get there you 
go up between City Hall 
and Newspaper Row, 
past the Brooklyn 
Bridge entrance and un- 
der. the elevated rail- 
way. Or maybe you go 
through the Five Points, 
that used to be a head- 
quarters for murders 
and all the other worst 
forms of death before 
tae Riis, with the help 
of Theodore Roosevelt, 
turned the district into a 
park. Another way is to 
go down into the Bow- 
ery past Cooper Union, 
a school nobody ever 
went to except for one 
reason—because he want- 
ed to—and where the 
waiting list is long. 

Whichever way you 
approach the Lower East 
Side you see all kinds of people, mostly poor. In some 
of the houses, it is said, there are three families. 
Each family lives in its rooms for eight hours, then 
gets out to let the next family-in, and stays out un- 
til its turn comes again. Whether this is true at the 
present time or not it seems, when you try to jam 
your way through the crowded streets, hearing other 
languages more than. English, that most of the inhab- 
itants must live on the streets most of the time. 

On the Lower East Side boys use their brains. lf 
they don’t they die young. It takes brains to live where 
there is seldom a meal or a penny ahead; where you 
have to work. and scheme every minute of every 
day just to keep soul and body together. hot 

it was down on the Lower East Side that William 
Dubilier worked and played when he was your age—not 
so very long ago. 

One day William, going to school as the compul- 
sory education law: said he must, borrowed a book 
that was not a schoolbook. He took it home after 
school and began to read it. When he had finished 
the three hundred pages he found that it was time 
to go to school again. Without noticing it he had 
read all night. It was a book on wireless telegraphy 
by Signor Marconi, which is. all that needs to be said 
to make the situation perfectly clear to any up-to-date 
boy. 

William went back to school and although his eyes 
resembled two holes burned in a blanket after read- 
ing all night he could see well enough to read a sign 
on the bulletin board that said that one of Marconi’s 
men was to lecture in that very schoolhouse that night. 

By some freak of adult arbitrariness public school 
lectures in the City of New York are not open to pub- 
lic. school pupils. Or maybe thére is not room for 
everybody so théy have to give the old folks a chance 
at night. Anyhow it-is.a well-known fact among the 
pupils that they are not invited. This did not deter 
William from seeking admission. On the East Side it 
is not what the rules say but’ what you can get away 
with! The fact that boys were not allowed was re- 
stated by the doorkeeper for William’s benefit in vig- 
orous East Side language. William did not argue the 
matter. He just went in and sat way up on the front 
‘row. Probably. he could show you which window it 
was that he crawled through. ae 


Y AND BY the lecture ended but William’s inter- 

est in the subject did not. He was accustomed to 
being governed: by his own interests and not by any 
arbitrary limitations of time or space and he decided 
to stay until the lecturer and the janitor and the lights 
went out. 
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The lecturer, after walking around and on and over 
William for .half an hour in the course of packing up 
his apparatus, yielded to a suggestion that the boy had 
made seven thousand, sixteen hundred and ninety-nine 
times according to the most reliable estimate: 

“Hey, Mister! Lemme carry your things for you?” 

William carried the apparatus to the lecturer’s hotel. 
The Marconi man dismissed him from his presence and 
his thoughts forever. The next night he started to 
lecture in another school miles away in another part 
of the city. As he looked down at the front row he 
paused and consulted his date book to see if he had 
made a mistake. That front row had a familiar look. 
It was William.: Same understanding eyes, same 
mouth, same cud of gum, same everything, including 
the suggestion, which started automatically when the 
er in the audience reached under their chairs for their 

ats. 

The next evening the lecturer lectured in another 
place. William was there. The next evening he lec- 
tured in another place. William was there. The next 
evening he lectured in another place. William was there. 
The next evening he asked William to turn out the lights 
when he started an experiment that required darkness. 
A few minutes later he heard a boy ask William who 
he was and William answered: 

“T am Marconi’s assistant!” 

About a year later the lecturer found a way to get 
rid of William. He sent him out to give a lecture him- 
self. There were many demands for wireless lectures 
and few who could give them. By this time William 
knew the lecture by heart, and understood it too. He 
got away with it that evening and regularly thereafter. 

Not having anything to do nights except to sleep, 
William gave that up and secured for himself a job 
as night operator at a wireless station. It is not re- 
corded that the company advertised for a night opera- 
tor but when William wanted a thing he never waited 
for someone to bring it to him on a silver tray. He 
went after it and got it. There was no salary attached 
to this job but the experience had enough value in 
William’s eyes to keep him on the job for five years. 
It might have been longer if the Alaska-Yukon Expo- 
sition had not happened just then. 

If you have passed the new-born kitten stage and 
opened your eyes you must have noticed that when a 
boy concentrates on one subject until he learns more 
about it than any of the rest of the fellows, sooner or 
later a big 4 age comes his way and the rest of the 
gang say: “Gee, why can’t I get a chance like that?” 
That was what happened in William’s case. 

The management of this big world’s fair wanted the 


newest attractions and they heard of wireless telephony. 
They: began looking for a man who could give a dem- 
onstration and someone suggested William Dubilier. 
aay ant for him and he, went, homemade apparatus 
and all. 


NE THING leads to another. The Russian 

Government had representatives at the Exposi- 
tion watching for the newest ideas. They got their 
eyes on Dubilier and his wireless outfits. It is easy 
to see how these things happen when you look back at 
some other fellow’s experience. The reason so few of 
us become rich and famous is that we do not see it 
when we look ahead at our own approaching exper- 
ience, though exactly the same invariable law applies, to 
us as to those who win the greatest success. 

Dubilier suddenly received an invitation to go to St. 
Petersburg, Russia, and build a wireless station for the 
Czar. He went and lived for a- whole month in the 
Royal Palace itself. 

He was twenty-one when he finished the job. The 
station worked well and the Russians offered him a 
million dollar contract for the construction of other 
stations. He did not have the financial backing to un- 
dertake so large a job and wisely he declined. 

Then the world war broke out. The wireless station 
that Dubilier had built in Petrograd was discovered to 
be in daily communication with Berlin, although the 
declaration of war between Russia and Germany made 
such intercourse illegal. The fact demonstrated that 
longer distances were being covered by radio than had 
previously been thought possible. 

Dubilier was an American. He decided at once to 
show Germany a trick worth two of hers.. The weak 
point in high power radio transmission was the con- 
denser, a piece of apparatus needed in producing high 
frequency oscillations of the electric current that pro- 
duces the radio waves. The type of condenser in gen- 
eral use was the Leyden jar. You have seen pictures 
of these in the physics textbooks and you may have 
handled such condensers in the laboratory. They are 
glass jars coated with copper. 

hen in use these condensers make a terrific racket. 
They give off so much ozone that they make the air of 
the radio room hard to breathe. They break easily. 

Dubilier made a condenser that would not do much 
of anything except work. It did not crackle or sput- 
ter; it did not give off ozone; it had no glass parts to 
break. American ships and shore radio stations that 
used the Dubilier condenser developed power and trans- 
mitting range that fooled the Germans entirely, Be- 
fore they figured it all out the war was over—and so 
was Germany, almost. 

A little while ago I had a talk with this boy from the 
Lower East Side. He is thirty odd years old now but 
he still has an eye that sees more than most, a bubbling 
brain, and pep. In answer to a question he showed 
me in cold figures how his condenser had brought in 
more than $1,500,000 in four years. Just this one in- 
vention ! 

_He has many other inventions now. Always busy, 
his latest product is a phonograph needle that plays 
loudly or’ softly according to the way you turn it and 
that makes you hear words and music as you never 
heard them before from a talking machine. 

Often now I stop and think of that Lower East Side. 
I know it well for I lived in the edge of it for several 
months about the time that William Dubilier was start- 
ing in the public school. I compare it with the broad 
fields and comfortable, roomy little town where I had 
my boyhood chance. I ask myself why I am not fam- 
ous and why I never earned a million dollars. And 
there comes to my mind the answer that a colored boy 
gave to a Supreme Court judge whose buggy thill was 
broken and who could not go on to court until the 
negro fixed it with a hickory withe. When the digni- 
tary asked him how it happened that he could do the 
job so quickly while a highly educated white man sat 
helpless in the emergency the negro boy replied: 

“Ah swan Ah doan’ know, jedge, only some folks 
jest natu’lly can use their brains bettah dan others.” 


en . 
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“T'll Give You Fifty Dollars for the Thor.” 


HE ANTILLES TRADING COMPANY owned 

the wreck of the Thor. This company is a firm 

of ship brokers and marine insurers with offices 

strung all down the West Indies from Porto Rico 
to Barbados and Trinidad. Their office in the American 
island of St. Thomas was on Dronnigen Gade, in one of 
those big, penitentiary-like warehouses that line the water- 
front. The gentleman in charge of this post was a Mr. 
Karlson, a white-whiskered, red-faced old Dane, who 
had immigrated to St. Thomas long ago when the Danes 
owned the island. 

The city of Charlotte-Amalie, or rather, the city of 
St. Thomas, for the American authorities have just 
changed the name of the city to that of the island, is 
too small for much business formality. Customers stroll 
into private offices without announcement. So when old 
Mr. Karlson glanced up from his desk, which was 
strewn from one end to the other with little sample 
boxes of sugar, cacao, vanilla beans, mace and nutmegs, 
and saw two sailors enter the door of his office, he was 
not surprised. One was a big jet black negro, and 
the other a trimly built American youth. When he in- 
quired their business, the white boy blurted it out in 
half a dozen words. 

“What’ll you take for the Thor?” 

Now, Mr. Karlson was a West Indian merchant and 
. trader, and he could no more have answered that ques- 

tion simply and directly in American fashion than he 
could have changed his skin. So he said, “Do you mean 
the Tbe on the west side of the bay?” 

Yes.” - 

“The old Norwegian schooner that went ashore there 
in the hurricane of nineteen sixteen?” 

“I don’t know when she went ashore, sir.” 

Mr. Karlson decided himself that this was unnecessary 
information. . 

“Want her for junk?” 

“I’m going to try to salvage her, sir.” 

The old gentleman looked surprised, studied the new- 
comer a moment and finally said, “Young man, did 
you know two salvaging companies had 
attempted to raise. the Thor and had 
failed?” 

The big black youth in the doorway 
frowned, stepped forward and touched the 
white boy’s arm. “Look heah, Selwyn, I 
done tole you so. Le’s lay dis thing down 
right heah whal ouah money’s in ouah 
pockets.” 

“Yes, I know it,” continued Selwyn. “I 
watched them try. Now I understand she 
is going for the price of junk.” 

The old Dane began smiling at such a 
mad American attempt. 

“Are you two young gentlemen partners 
in this?” ” 

“I got kindah dragged in,” began the 
negro at once. “We both got discha’ged 
ffum de navy yistiddy, and I come out 
with nine hunnerd dollahs and Selwyn 
come out wid sebenty-two, an’ he looks at 
me an’ he say, ‘Jupituh, we'll. haf to- go 
in patnahs so’s we'll have ’nuff money to 
commence business on.’ I say, ‘Wha’s the 
use 0’ me goin’ in business when I already 
got nine hunnerd dollahs?’ an’ he say, 
‘Yes, dat’s a fack, Jupituh, but I ain’t 
got but sebenty-two. . . .’” Here the 
negro rolled his eyes comically and burst 
into a roar of laughter that filled the 
dark office. “So we went patnahs,” he 
finished. 

Mr. Karlson also was smiling at this 
interesting financial arrangement. 

“What did you say you'd take for her?” 

_asked Selwyn, getting promptly to the 
point again. 

“We—ell .. I haven’t said.” 

Came a silence in which Selwyn was 
plainly waiting for a figure. 

‘T'll take . four hundred . . . 

Selwyn reached into his pocket an 
drew out a brand new checkbook. 

“American money,” specified the old 
Dane, because the American Virgin 
Islands have this queer feature about them, 


” 


that American money is not 
legal money there. Only the 
old Danish money is legal 
money and unless a contract 
specifies it is to be paid in 
American money, it can be 
paid off in Danish money, 
which is six per cent cheaper 
than American. 

Selwyn nodded, flattened 
the checkbook on the table, 
drew out a fountain pen and 
began writing. 

Old Karlson sat looking at the young ex-sailor with 
a kindly and rather whimsical expression on his old face. 
Once or twice he appeared on the verge of speaking, 
and at last he did lean forward and say: 

“Young man, you’re an American, aren’t you?”. 

“Yés, sir.” * 

“Well’. . . I hope you'll excuse me, but I’m an 
old man, old enough to be your grandfather.” 

Selwyn paused and looked at the old trader in sur- 
prise. ; 

“And I want to. tell you that we don’t do business 
down here in the. West Indies ‘as you do it’in America— 
you are starting. in wrong to make a business man— 
that is a: West Indian business man.” , 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked the boy blankly. 

“When a West Indian names a price, he never means 
to get»it. He means to fall. His first price is just 
something to start a conversation. That is the custom 
of our,country, No matter how big’a hurry you are in, 
it is impossible to get the true market price out of any 
merchant under ‘half an hour’s ‘wrangling and _ con- 
tending. Of .course, such methods eat up time, it 
clogs business, it slows up the whole West Indian com- 
mérce, it trains ‘liars, “but#?. oo ver. oo... iP tcul- 
tivates politeness, and creates diplomats.” Karlson smiled 
at his own wit. ‘ 

Selwyn. straightened up from the desk. 
kind of you to mention this to me.” 

“Tt’s nothing. I was simply giving you a little ele- 
mentary information about the West Indian market 
which most* Americans have to learn,” 

Selwyn hesitated a moment, then said, in his same 
point-blank manner: “I'll give you fifty dollars for the 
Thor.” 

Karlson broke into a roar of laughter. “My boy, your 
tact is wonderful. But I'll accept. That is exactly the 
figure Behrman, the junk dealer, offered me. We have 
jewed and jawed about this wreck for two weeks. Go 
ahead, write the fifty. I make you this price because I 
don’t want to see you spend half your capital for a 


“That’s very 
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“Look Here, Jupiter!” He Cried, “Ola Behrman Is Baitin® This Wreck!” 
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wreck, That isn't the way wrecking eompanies make 
money.” The old gentleman, still smiling, drew. a piece 
of foolscap: toward him and began writing out a bill 
of sale. A 

Selwyn gave his check, took the bill of sale, thanked 
the old Dane again for his kindness and went out into 
the dust, heat and glare of Dronnigen Gade. Jimmy 
Selwyn was exhuberant; he felt as if he had a going 
schooner right in his hands, but Jupiter, his black satel- 
lite, who queerly enough had furnished most of the 
money for the partnership, pulled a long, black melan- 
ag because fifty dollars of his money was gone 
like that. 


S THE TWO queer partners walked out of the 
door of the Antilles Trading Company, a rusty, 

iron-stained man with a saturnine face drove up to the 
entrance in one of those queer little St. Thomas donkey 
carts. Jimmy was looking for a cart to begin hauling 
some naval stores down to the beach for work on his 
wreck. He stopped the man and told him what he 
wanted. The driver began jewing at once—he asked 
five dollars an hour. Jimmy offered twenty cents. So 
it went on and on, using up time and patience. Finally 
the cart man said: 

“What part of the beach do you want to go to?” 

“Opposite the wreck of the Thor.” 

The cart man stared. “The wreck of the Thor—why 
do you want to go there?” 

“I’ve bought her—I’m going to raise her.” 

Instantly’ the cart man leaped off his little vehicle and 
darted into the office of the Antilles Trading Company 
shouting, “Karlson! Karlson!” 

Three minutes: later he popped out into the hot sun- 
shine again. tet 4 

“Here, boy,” he’ cried, “are you going to try to raise 
that wreck?”. ee 

When .Jimmy said yes, he burst out. “Why, you can’t 
do it!;: You ‘two young fools! You've thrown away 
fifty good’ dollafs! !.A regular wrecking company tried 


it and failed!:.You’ve lost your money!” 


The truck. man’ seemed so in earnest and so excited 
about it that Jupiter becatne frightened. 

“Say, white:boy,” he: said to his partner, “le’s go back 
in there and git, our. money back and quit this thing— 
what’s the usesgoin’, in business anyway, when you 
already got nine hunnérd dollahs?” 

“You needn’t*go back,” said the truckman. “I’ll give 
you your fifty back and-let you go. Be glad to, you're 
nice young chaps.” ». . .°. 

Selwyn shook. his head, smiling. “No, I think I can 
raise her.” ah 

“Why, man, you can’t—it’s impossible. A company 
tried it—say, I'll give you a hundred dollars—fifty for 
your bargain.” 

Jupiter opened his eyes. “White boy, grab that quick. 
I nevah in all my bawn days made fifty dollahs befo’ 
in five minutes.” 

The American shook his head. 
sell. I want to hire a cart.” 

The junk man stood looking at the ex-sailor. “Look 
here, young man, my name’s Behrman. I’m a junk 
dealer, and I’ve put every man in my line out of busi- 
ness in St. Thomas. Now, this is the last offer. I'll 
give you a hundred and fifty—that’s a handred profit. 
If you don’t take that you'll regret it—I have a legal 
sai on that wreck ; old Karlson and I were dickering 
OP Te a ane 


“No, I don’t want to 


' . also had a pneumatic drill which 
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Selwyn broke out laughing. “If dickering makes a 
legal claim, the courts of St. Thomas would never hold 
all of them.” He turned around and started to leave. 

Mr. Behrman, however, jumped into his cart, started 
up his little donkey and came after the boys down the 
hot, dusty street. Selwyn looked around at him in 
surprise. 

The junk man nodded at him from the cart. “I ac- 
cept,” he said. 

Selwyn looked at him blankly. “You accept what?” 

“Thirty-five cents an hour for my cart—that’s what 
you offered.” . 

Jupiter wheeled. “Naw, naw, we ain’t go’n take you, 
white man; we go’n git anothah ca’t.” 

“Why?” asked Selwyn of his black partner. 

“Jess cause,” said Jupiter, star- 
ing at the junk dealer and rolling 
his eyes. 

“But thirty-five cents an hour is 
very cheap for a cart.” 

“Yeh, it is ve’y cheap—hits too 
cheap!” 

“Aw, piffle,” laughed Jimmy. 
“Come on, Behrman, you're taken.” 

And the little procession started 
down Dronnigen’s Gade again, 
the twinkling heels of the donkey 
sending up a film of dust in the 
stinging sunshine, the dust that 
coated with grey, the gloomy, 
prison-like facades ofthe ancient 
Danish warehouses. 


M& JAMES SELWYN, senior 
partner of the queer firm, 
Selwyn & Jupiter Wrecking Com- 
pany, had joined the Navy when 
he was sixteen and had been dis- 
charged at St. Thomas, with his 
travel pay, at twenty. He had 
come out of the service with very 
little money, indeed, but he had 
come out a machinist. He had 
helped salve a sunken submarine 
in Manila harbor, and he had 
watched the efforts of the civilian 
company across St. Thomas Bay 
with a continual feeling that he 
could do a better job if he had a 
. free hand with the sunken 
schooner. Now he had a free 
hand, and a very little money. 
An ordinary diver’s outfit would 
have cost twice as much as the 
combined capital of both boys, so 
Selwyn made him an air pump out 
of an old automobile engine, and 
rigged up a diver’s helmet out of 
a copper pot and a thick curved 
pane of glass. He used no rubber 
suit. He simply fastened the pot 
under his arms and depended upon 
the air pump to keep his helmet 
free from water. This and lead 
weights attached to his feet con- 
stituted his diving apparatus. He 


he attached to his air pump, and 
the exhaust of this drill he led 
off in a short rubber tube. Added 
to this, he succeeded in borrowing 
an old scow and eight hundred 
empty oil barrels from the naval 
quartermaster in St. Thomas. 

By the end of the fifth day, the 
boys had assembled all this ma-’ 
terial on the scow alongside the 
wreck of the Thor; then, that same 
evening, they sank their barrels in 
a long line around the gunwale of 
the sunken schooner. They called 
this amount of work a day and went home to their 
boarding house across the bay. 

On Friday morning the boys set out to the real work 
of raising the Thor. 
strong St. Thomas coffee and ate some rolls and. man- 
goes, and then hurried out of his boarding house to. find 
Jupiter awaiting him at, the door... The big negro was 


‘% 


full of misgivings because the day was Friday, a‘bad | 
luck day. He wanted ‘to put off ‘going to; work till the 


following morning: .But the white boy laughed ‘at. his 
superstition, hurried to the wharf, got into, their row- 
boat and set out-to the wreck. 

Dawn was just brightening and St. Thomas harbor 
lay filled with the green blue reflections of the sky. .On 
the west side of the harbor; the wreck showed a long, 
rusty red keel just protruding from the peacock blue 
of the water. The beautiful morning and the sight of 
the wreck ‘filled Selwyn with a sense.of* coming. tri- 
umph. As’ he’bent to his oars hespoke to Jupiter over 
his shoulder. - ‘a 

“Black boy,” he said,°“do you know on some fine 
morning like this we’re going to sail-a ship of our 
own out of this harbor?” P 


“Hult +3,\t I wish I had-muh money back, 1. bet 
I wouldn’t go into this business no mo’. . . wuckin’ 
on Friday. * 


Jimmy laughed, but Jupiter quit rowing and twisted 
about in the boat’to look gloomily at the wreck. Just 
then he called: out: “Talk to me, white boy—yondah’s 
somebody on ouah scow now!” 


Jimmy. looked about and presently his eyes made out 


a tiny black figure on the distant scow beside the wreck. 


Both boys: thought it must be a thief, and quickened » 


their pull. However, a little later they saw it was a 
man fishing immediately in front of ‘their scow: in one 
of those quéer little St.’Thomas fishing boats called a 
“buck shell.” The two eased up on their. pulling and 
a little later they discovered, to their surprise, that it 
was the junk dealer, Behrman.” When: they came oppo- 
site him, he -waved a hand. at his donkey. cart on the 
beach and inquired if they’ had. any more hauling for 
him. He said he had been sitting in the buck shell 
fishing, awaiting their arrival. 

The boys had no more hauling for Behrman and got 
aboard their scow and went to work. Jupiter helped the 


Selwyn gulped: down a. cup. of: 


‘but the faintest film of rust on her plates. 


white boy into his diving suit, put the lead clogs on 
his feet and helped him walk to the rope ladder which 
led to the bottom of the sea. Then he went to work 
at the wheel of the air pump. 

A clicking set up in Jimmy’s ears as the valves began 
to operate. He lowered himself into the cool bay. The 
water rose up over his naked form until it reached 
his helmet, where it stopped. A steady current of air 
flowed down over Jimmy’s head and shoulders and 
bubbled out from under the rim of his helmet. The 
pumped air had a sweetish, oily smell, but Selwyn 
scarcely noticed this in his satisfaction at getting. to 
work on what would eventually be a ship of his own. 
He was really going to raise this big iron schooner and 
sail away in her—a shipmaster among the West Indies— 


A ~ 


A Sharp Pain in His Right Shoulder Told Him That One of the Flesh-eaters Had Lunzed Into the Openinz. 


perhaps he would sail for Norway and Russia—or China 
with her silks. His fancy spread purple sails 
to the gale of his desires. 


HE SAND on the bottom of the bay in three and a 
half fathoms of water looked greenish white, with 
the blanched effect of moonlight. A little dune of sand 
had drifted against the inverted gunwale of the schooner. 
The iron side that rose up through the green water was 
splotched with.barnacles. and sea slugs and in several 


‘places “big crabs stared fixedly at the diver with their 


small inky eyes. One of these creatures that went scut- 
tling away backwards at Jimmy’s approach really caught 
the diver’s attention. It had.the skeleton of a chicken 
in its huge claws. Jimmy watched it until it became 
a blurred outline in the green water and finally dis- 
appeared. He wondered how in the world a crab out on 
the wreck of the Thor. ever came by a chicken skeleton. 
He spent perhaps ten seconds thinking about it, then 


‘turned to work at his oil barrels. 


These barrels madeva long ring.around the wreck. 
Each barrel had a dog: chain over its*hasps with an iron 
hook in the middle of the chain. : 

Two air tubes came down .to the diver, one for his 
helmet, and the other ran. his pneumatic drill. The 
young machinist pulled one of the sunken barrels im- 
mediately against the wreck, sat down on it, applied his 
drill to the iron wall of the Thor and turned on the air 
pressure. The diver pressed hard and the drill imme- 
diately clogged. He lightened his pressure and the bit 
began cutting smoothly into the plate. »Then Selwyn dis- 
covered’ two rather extraordinary things. After four 
years of exposure in the sea; the wreck of the Thor had 
Moreover, 
she was not a steel vessel. The schooner.was made of 
what- is called Swedish iron, or “puddled” iron, a soft, 
exceedingly valuable metal which is almost rust proof. 

Then the young machinist suddenly understood why 
Behrman had been so exceedingly .anxious to buy the 
Thor for junk. Stuch iron is not only very expensive, 
but it is practically °unknown on’ the market since the 
end of the great war. Since that date labor has been 
so high as almost to forbid the tedious operation of 
manufacturing Swedish iron for ship plates. Selwyn 
suddenly realized that if he and Jupiter failed to raise 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


the wreck he could cut her up and sell her for thousands 
of dollars as junk. 

When Selwyn finished his first hole, he allowed a 
little of his exhaust air to bubble into the bunghole of 
his first barrel. When it floated gently up, he caught 
the chain hook in his drilled hole and let the barrel 
hang upward. Then he set to work drilling a second 
hole, and this time he allowed all of his exhaust air to 
play into the barrel floating above hig head. By the 
time he had this hole finished, the barrel was emptied of 
water and full of air, and was tugging upward at the 
wreck with the exact weight of a barrel of sea water or 
about a quarter of a ton. When he finished the second 
hole, he swung up another barrel and-had another 
powerful buoy heaving. upward at the” sunken Thor. 

Jimmy. Selwyn had calculated 
very carefully at the Thor. He 
had measured her and figured her 
weight in tons. Then, by calcu- 
lating the weight of sea water, he 
knew that he would need precisely 
eight hundred and twenty-seven 
barrels to float the Thor when she 
was immersed in the sea. Then 
he divided the perimeter of the 
gunwale into eight hundred and 
twenty-seven’ parts, so that he 
would not place too great a buoy- 
ance in any one section and so 
twist the iron hull out of drawing. 

As he worked away, measuring 
off his drill holes, he was startled 
by what appeared to be a knot of 
water snakes hanging right above 
his head. He peered up at them 
_and discovered that it was really 
a bunch of the intestines of some 
animal hanging by a string. He 
guessed it must be Behrman fish- 

ing from above, and a _ notion 
struck him to reach up his drill 
and give the junk dealer a good, 
strong “bite.” However, at that 
moment some blue and yellow old- 
wives came swimming along and 
one of them struck at the offal. 

The diver waited, expecting 
every moment to see the oldwife 
hooked and go struggling to the 
surface, but nothing of the sort 
happened. The gay colored school 
lunged into the junk dealer’s bait 
as savagely as bulldogs, the offal 
disappeared, and presently the fish 
swam away and left nothing but 
an empty string hanging in the 
water. There had been no hook 
on it. 


HE INCIDENT struck Sel- 

wyn as peculiar; then as di- 
vers work under the water forty 
minutes and rest twenty, Selwyn 
climbed up the ladder to the scow 
for a twenty minute rest. When 
Jupiter saw his partner appear at 
the surface, the huge black fellow 
stopped his pumping. He wore 
nothing but a pair of trousers and 
his big black body was. shining 
with sweat. 

He sat down and rested with 
Jimmy. 

“By de way, white boy,” he said, 
as he raked the sweat off of his 
arm with a crooked finger, “you 
ain’t *fraid of sharks?” 

“T hadn’t thought much. about 
sharks,” said Jimmy. “Why?” 

“I saw a little one heah under 
de scow little while ago.” 

“Did! I haven’t noticed any.” 

“U-uh, but you nee’n pay no ’tention to sharks. Long 
as you don’ run f’um dem dey ain’ gon’ run at you, 
but now you take a lil barracouta, aw a kingfish, an’ 
dem 1i’l fellows jess nachelly don’ ker who they hits 
at when they hits ’em.” 

Selwyn was by no means so confident about sharks 
as Jupiter, who did not have to go down into the 
water. He got up, walked over to the edge of the 
scow and peered down into the clear green depths; 
presently he saw the wavering outlines of some sort 
of heavy, perch-like fish, and a little later a school of 
jewel-like sunfishes sparkled up at him. 

This sudden influx of fishes was unaccountable. to 
Selwyn. He went back under his canvas cover and 
dropped down on a bit of bagging beside Jupiter. The 
big negro was not sweating so badly now and there 
were dry places on his black torso. He was looking 
across to the beach about a hundred yards distant, and 
presently said: 

“That there junk man, he sho’ do want to make some 
haulin’ fuh us. He keeps his cawt out there mos’ of 
de time jess a waitin’.” 

Sure enough, the man’s donkey cart was on the beach. 
While Jimmy was regarding it, a gaunt dog from the 
French fisher village came trotting down the sand. It 
stopped, sniffed at the cart, then reared up on the 
vehicle, thrust in its head and backed away, jerking at 
what looked like a mouthful of strings. 

The American was surprised at the cur’s actions. Ap- 
parently the junk man was carting around slaughter- 
house leavings. He couldn’t understand it. 

The solution of all these small mysteries was really 
staring Selwyn in the face, but he was such a good- 
natured, unsuspicious youth that the real explanation 
never occurred to him until he saw a big triangular fin 
slowly cruising between the scow and the beach. Now 


a shark is almost as unusual on West Indian beaches ~ 


as wolves are unusual on the main streets of western 
towns. At last this was enough to give Jimmy the 
clew. He sat up suddenly on the bagging. 

“Look here, Jupiter!” he cried, “old Behrman is bait- 
ing this wreck!” | 

The black giant stared at Jimmy vacantly. 
de wreck—what fuh?” 


“Baitin’ 
(Continued on page 38) 
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“They’ve Got Old Joe Corbett Locked Up,” One of the Bystanders Explained. 


A-BUMP! Ka-bump! Bump! Bump! Bang! 
Denny Landers, proprietor of .Créssfield’s - big- 
gest general store, in his haste to make every- 
thing ready for. closing at the end-of an_un- 


usually long, busy day, had tripped over a’ stepladder : 


standing so close to the shelves that # ‘had carried. the 


impetus of Denny’s toe to some article’ that: had: fallen ’ 


clattering to the floor, striking each step of the ladder 
on its way. 
“Divil take the fellow who left that ladder - there,” 


sputtered Denny, recovering his balance with ‘difficulty. ° 


“Did you hurt-yourself, Mr. Landers?” Andy Blake, 
Denny’s combination delivery boy and advertising man- 
ager, in his task of covering counters: in the front 
of the store paused to make sure that clatter and ex- 
clamation indicated no real damage. 

“Sure, an’ I damaged me dignity considerable,” re- 
torted Denny, turning to pick up the article that had been 
knocked down. 

“One of the danged ouija boards,” he growled. A 
scowl clouded his face as his thoughts turned back to 
the previous autumn when a glib-tongued salesman had 
persuaded him to put in a stock of ouija boards, point- 
ing out that the country was ouija board crazy and that 
the boards, being a novelty, would move rapidly during 
the holidays. Of the one hundred boards that he had 
purchased, ninety-seven were still collecting dust on the 
shelves. 

As he stood there, with the ouija board in his hand, 
a thought flashed into his mind that changed his scowl 
toa whimsical smile. Here was a chance for Andy. 
The boy’s greatest ambition was to become some day a 
big advertising manager, and he spent most of his spare 
time in studying the subject. His enthusiasm had re- 
cently led to his securing Denny’s permission to try a 
big ribbon sale when a blunder in an order brought 
them an oversupply of ribbons. This salevhad brought 
customers flocking to the store in numbers far beyond 
Denny’s expectations, or even his own, and its stiecess 
had won a ready assent to his proposal.two or three 
weeks later to try a big broom sale. This had also been 
a triumph, and now Andy was seeking new opportunities. 
Denny’s pride in his promising young assistant: did not 
prevent him from enjoying a joke at Andy’s expense. 
His eyes twinkled as he crooked a beckoning finger. 

“It’s a real job that I’ve got for you now, Mr. 
Advertising Andy. Sure, we’re goin’ to have a ouija 
board sale.” 

Andy stared at Landers for a moment and then burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

“You really mean it?” he questioned, his eyes sparkling. 

Landers hadn’t, but Andy’s spontaneous enthusiasm 
fired his own. After all, why not? Let the boy see 
what he could do. 

“Sure,” he affirmed, with a grin. “The danged things 
cost me seventy-six dollars, and it’s a happy man I’d be 
to git rid of them at a dollar each.’ Hazzel said when 
I bought them that he’d never fill up his store with a 
lot of junk like them, and he’s been givin’ me the laugh 
iver since. Let’s show him once more what a little ad- 
vertisin’ can do, Andy boy.” 

Andy chuckled. He shared Landers’ dislike for the 
owner of Cressfield’s other general store. The grasping, 
hard-headed Hazzel was definitely opposed to advertis- 
ing and lost no chance to express his opinion of a man 
who would waste money in that way. Andy’s successes 
in the field had greatly annoyed him because they threat- 
ened to force him to resort to similar means in self- 
defense. His cutting remarks concerning both Andy 
and Landers had aroused the antagonism of the boy, and 
Landers’ suggestion acted as an additional spur to 
Andy’s desire to put on another sale. 

“All right. We'll do it,” he said emphatically. 

Still chuckling, he called to Chuck Wilson and Bud 
York, who often dropped into the store about closing 
time: “Hey, fellows, come here.” 

He climbed up the stepladder and handed down sev- 
+h of the ouija boards, blowing the dust in Chuck’s 
ace. 


ae’ HAT are they?” Chuck inquired. 
entines ?” 

“They’re ouija boards. They tell you all about who 
you're going to marry and how many grandchildren 
you’re going to have and things like that,” grinned Andy 
as he hopped down. “Here, let me’show you ‘how to 
do it. See, you place the tips of your fingers on the 
little heart-shaped thing and ask a question. Pretty 
soon it begins moving and answers your question.” 

“Someone ask a question,” suggested Chuck. 

“All right,” returned Andy, winking at Bud. “Here’s 
a good one: ‘Ouija, will Chuck Wilson ever have any 
brains??” Almost instantly the board pointed to “no.” 

“Aw, shucks, you moved it,” said Chuck disgustedly. 

Bud scratched his head. His ability as an amateur 


“Wooden val- 
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ADVENTURES IN 


OUIJA BOARDS 


illustrator gave 
him an- interest 
in advertising 
plans second 
only to Andy’s. 
{1X « “Are you giv- 
ts eae ing the straight 
a Ae dope.about 
wanting us to 
sell this junk?” 
he asked, turn- 
ing to Landers. 

“T’ll be grate- 
ful: to the man who helps me git rid of the danged 
things,” returned Landers earnestly. “Sure, I’ve tried 
to sell them time and again, but they seem to be about 
as popular as a small boy with the measles.” 

“You’ve handed us a real job,” said Bud. “I can 
think of things to say to interest people in ribbons and 
brooms, but I'll. be hanged if I know anything favor- 
able to say about a ouija board.” 

*“We’ll think about it over night and get together to 
morrow,” suggested Andy. “If there’s a way to sell 
ouija boards w.thout getting into jail, we'll find it.” 

Andy was too tired to give much thought that: night 
to how he was going to sell the ouija boards... Two 
minutes ‘after he crawled into bed he-was sound asleep. 
But the next morning, as soon as he-was awake, he 
began-revolving the proposition in his. mind. 

“What can we say about ouija boards to make peo- 
ple want to buy ’em?” asked Bud that afternoon, when 
the boys met by appointment in his little studio in the 
Gazette Building. “What’s the good of a ouija board 
anyhow ?” 

“Look at all the dope you can find out about what 
your great grandfather’s first name was and whether 
he wore false whiskers and how much money you're 
going to get before the year is out, and wheter you’re 
going to get a rich husband,” contributed Chuck. “How- 
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Another “Advertsing Andy’ Story 


By EDWARD EDSON LEE 


"re you going to know where the fish are biting or 
whether there’ll be a snowstorm to-morrow if the 
spooks don’t spell it all out for you on a ouija board?” 
. “How’re you going to know anything if you make a 
noise like a nut all the time? But see here! Let’s 
write an ad telling folks all about how the spirits 
are spooking around and telling valuable messages by 
making the little thingumbob move. Why, the ouija 
board might tell them all kinds of things that it would 
be useful to ‘know.” 

“Yes, it might!” jeered Chuck. “And I might be 
President of. United States to-morrow.” 

“Well; what good does it do anybody to fiddle with 
the fool things, if it’s just a lot of bunk? How can 
we. sell ’em if we can’t say the little jigger’ll move 
around and spell stuff that makes sense?” 

“I guess the ouija board is a fake, all right,” agreed 
Andy. “Certainly, I wouldn’t want to go on record as 
claiming that it will actually do mysterious things. 


Maybe a» spirit juggles the little heart-shaped thing 


around, but I don’t believe it. If the thing would move 
without someone touching it, then I’d say its answers 
amounted to something.” 

“You say there are people who actually believe in 


- it?” asked Bud. 


“Mrs. Clark does. 
boards last fall, and I understand she sits with 
fingers on the blamed thing for hours at a time.” 

“And it moves for her of its own accord?” 

“She says it does.” 

“Anyone e!se in town got one?” 

“Landers sold three. The other two were bought by 
kids, just to have fun with at parties, I guess.” 

Bud shook his head with a wry smile and then ap- 
peared to be lost in thought. 

“One thing,” said Andy, “we've got to stick to the 
truth. If we make even the suggestion of a claim that 


Landers sold her one of the ons 
ler 


there is something spooky about the ouija board, we’ve 
got to do-it in a joking way. My idea would be to 
get out a handbill about twelve by sixteen inches, with 
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When He Saw What They Were Doing He Froze to the Spot. 
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a picture of a magician at the top and then follow with 
humorous copy, outlining the interesting features of 
the ouija board. For instance, we could have a subhead: 
‘If you want to make the girls love you, consult Ouija,’ 
or: ‘If Ouija says it’s going to rain, carry an umbrella 
and save your Sunday hat.’ I believe we tould work 
up a lot of stuff that would be real funny.” 

“But would it sell the blamed things?” questioned Bud 
thoughtfully. “I can see where it would make people 
laugh; but wouldn’t they laugh at us instead of with 
us? You know that’s one thing you don’t want to do 
in advertising—get the other fellow laughing at you.” 

“What’s your suggestion?” inquired Andy. 

“Haven't any. It looks to me like a hopeless propo- 
sition to try and create a demand for an article so abso- 
lutely useless as a ouija board. No one needs it.. As 
an ornament it’s nil. You can’t use it without faking, 
because it doesn’t do the things of its own accord.” 

“That’s true,” said Andy. 
that we’ve got the ouija boards to sell and we might as 
well get busy. Make a rough layout of the handbill, 
Bud, with a real spooky looking gink at the top gazing 
at a crystal or something. Then we'll decide on a head- 
ing and work up the copy.” . 


UD busied himself with the sketch, plainly enjoying 
the work. 

“How’s that?” he asked after a while, tilting back in 
his chair. , 

“Fine!” complimented Andy. “Looks like a real Hin- 
doo magician.” 

“What's he squinting in the manhole for?” inquired 
‘Chuck, bending over the drawing board. 

“What manhole?” scowled Bud. 

“Why, ain’t that round thing a manhole?” . 

“You poor nut! That’s a crystal. Haven’t you got 
any imagination?” 

Chuck grinned. +h 

“Sure I have. And my imagination tells me that as 
an artist you’d make a second-class plumber.” Then he 
Sa as Bud made a swat at his face with a paint 
brush. 

“T’ve got a cracker-jack of a title, fellows,” said Andy. 
“Ouija Lifts the Veil.” 

“Sounds like a Hula Hula dance,” giggled Chuck. He 
scrambled to his feet and began wriggling his body in 
oriental style, singing: “Ooh la la. Ooh la la.” 

“Aw, cut the nonsense,” growled Andy. 

Chuck dropped into a chair, out of breath. 

“What does ‘Ouija lifts the veil’ mean?” he asked. 

“Well, it doesn’t mean a great deal of anything, ex- 

cept that it sounds mysterious and suggests the disclos- 


“But the fact still remains. 


ing of secrets and things like that. It sort of has 
‘atmosphere. ” 

“T’ve got a better title than that,” grinned Chuck. 

“What Is Home Without a Ouija Board?” 

“Andy’s heading is the best,” put in Bud, and lettered 
it in on the layout beneath the illustration. “Now, how 
about the copy?” 

Andy scribbled the length of several scratch-pad 
sheets and then cried: 

“Here’s a good start, fellows.” 


Ouija. Lifts the Veil 


The secrets of the ages are unfolded before you. 
Ouija lifts the veil and permits you to explore the 
borderland of the unknown, the dim, mysterious 

- region that lies between mind and matter. 

Whatever problem confronts you, social, indus- 
trial, religious, consult Ouija. 

If you want to know when you are going to be 
married, ask Ouija. 

Ouija will tell you what horse is destined to win 
the race, what baseball team will carry home the 

‘pennant, what makes your apples fall off the trees 
before they get ripe, and why your ‘neighbor lets 
his chickens scratch up your garden. All this Ouija 
will tell you, and more, 

If your automobile has a knock in one of the 
cylinders, Ouija will tell you just where to look 
for the trouble and thus enable you to save on your 
garage bills. 

Consult Ouija if your jelly won’t “jell.” If your 
husband has the “lodge” habit, a little advice from 
Ouija will enable you to keep him at home evenings. 

Ouija has an answer for any question that: you 
may care to ask. The truthfulness of the answers is 
a matter that you can easily determine for yourself. 

Ask us about Ouijas the next time you are in our 


store. 
The Landers General Store 


“TTOLY COW!” yelled: Chuck when Andy finished 
reading. “Are you talking all that high-brow stuff 
about the little heart-shaped jigger ?” 

Andy grinned and nodded. 

“Tt sounds interesting,” said Bud. 

“Of course,” continued’ Andy, “a story like this won’t 
induce a large number of people to come into the store 
to inquire about ‘Ouija’; but it will arouse interest, and 
if we display the Ouija boards prominently in the middle 
of the store and try to sell them to the different people 
who come in, | believe we can get rid of them,” 
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“T hope so,” returned Bud. “Anyway, I’m going to 


-help as best I can. To-morrow I’ll work up the drawing 


aud send it away to the engraving house to have a cut 
made. You touch up your copy and have it ready to 
turn over to Dad Tuesday morning. By Tuesday night 
we'll have proofs. I believe we can have the handbills 
printed and distributed by Wednesday noon.” 

“T’ll peddle ’em,” offered Chuck. 

“And .I’ll plan the ouija board display at the store,” 
said Andy. 

“While you’re doing that, I'll knock on wood,” put in 
Bud with a grin. 

As Andy had anticipated, the handbill caused a great 
deal of ainusement, but the attitude of the people who 
came into the store was a keen disappointment to him. 
No one seemed to take a serious interest in the ouija 
boards; instead, the people appeared to look upon the 
proposition as a splendid opportunity to poke fun at 
the management. Andy’s cheeks burned more than once 
when he overheard a choice piece of raillery directed at 
his employer. Customers ordering groceries over the 
telephone suggested that he “consult Ouija” to learn 
if the goods would be delivered in time for dinner. 
Everywhere he turned he heard “Ouija.”. On one occa- 
sion he chased Clarence Corey, a particular enemy of his, 
half a block because Clarence had yelled “Ouija” at him 
while passing in his father’s car. 

“I wish the darned ouija boards were at the bottom 
of the Pacific Ocean,” he growled to Bud, when he 
dropped in at the latter’s studio Thursday night: 

“How many have you sold?” inquired Bud, tilting 
back in his chair. 

“Not a one. And I’ve been kidded about the blamed 
things until I’m just ready to soak the next fellow who 
gets funny. This afternoon I met old Hazzel on the 
street and he just stood and laughed at me. He’s so 
tickled over the fizzle I’ve made of this ouija board 
sale that he’s shotiting it all over town.” : 

“Well, we’ve learned something, anyway,” said Bud. 
“We know now how useless it is to try and sell some- 
thing for which there isn’t a demand or for which a 
demand can’t be created.” 

“I hate to give up and admit that I’m licked,” said 
Andy, gritting his teeth. “And though the sale has been 
a total fizzle I can’t get over the idea that there és a 
way of creating a demand for the ouija boards. We 
just didn’t hit on it, that’s all.” 

“It’s a pretty hard proposition to create a demand 
for something that is ninety-nine per cent useless,” 
pointed out Bud. 

Andy was both discouraged and humiliated. After 
his marked success in handling (Continued on page 30) 
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HIS PICTURE IN THE.PAPER 


HEREVER and_ whenever 
Hilltop youth gathered to- 
gether there was argument, 


voluble discourse, technical 
interpretation. _ % 

“Yessir,” said Shorty Cooper, “a 
man can do what he sets out to do. 
All that is necessary is for him to 
aim at it good and hard and pull the 
trigger. Look at the men who got 
to be President. How did they man- 
age it, anyhow? Why, when they 
were young they just naturally made 
up their minds to get that job, and 
take it from me they got it. Any 
fellow with a good mind could do 
eck COMME ee ea 

“But, see here,” interposed Cutey 
Matthews, “that argument wouldn't 
hold shucks and I can prove it.” 

“Yes, you can,” contemptuously. 
“You couldn’t prove fire’s hot, 
Cutey.” 

“All right. Then, tell me _ this, 
Bright Boy. You say a fellow can get 
anything he. starts out to get?” 

“That’s me precisely.” 

“All he has to do is to keep at it?” 

“Now you're quoting. Shakes- 
peare.” 

“All right. Now, tell me this: sup- 
pose you and I and Pepper Donovan 
and Matt Sammons and High Water 
Puckett, all right here at Hilltop, and 
no telling who else round about, all 
set our heads to be President and 
keep at it. How'd that work out; 
I'd like to know?” 

- “TItd work. out all right,” said 
Shorty, fighting for inspiration. 
“Well, which one would get the 


job?” 
_ “Why, every one of us. . .” Then 
light broke upon Shorty. “Look 


here, I didn’t say a fellow would 
want to keep on with the job always, 
did I? He’d die, or resign, or some- 
thing. Anyway, every fellow who'd tried for it would 
get a chance at it. You can’t keep a man from getting 
whatever he sets his mind on.” 

“Pardon me, Shorty,” said High Water Puckett, 
marching into the group and giving the argumentative 
Mr. Cooper a violent shove. “I crave your forgiveness, 
Cutey,” he said, fixing the point of his elbow just un- 
der Cutey’s ribs. “Chewing the rag again, infants?” 

“We were merely discussing something that you prob- 
ably couldn’t understand,” replied Shorty affably; “it’s 
hardly worth your time to stop.” 

“T didn’t want to stop,” answered High Water, un- 
perturbed, “but I thought maybe I could help you boys 
out a little, add up a problem, or something. Lend a 
helping hand, that’s my motto.” 

“The only helping hand you ever lent was to a 
chewing gum store,” retorted Shorty. 

“Oh, all right. Have it my way. Say, did you know 


** A Reaular Thriller, Bigz 
Put Your Eyesight Right There.’ 


st Joke of the Season. ' 
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that this month’s Crater is out?” 

“Tt is? You got a copy?” 

“Right fresh from the press. All the latest news. All 
about Columbus sailing the briny deep, and Abraham 
Lincoln emancipating the Proclamation. Gather round 
me, youths, and hear the latest. And, oh yes, feast your 
optical organs on the likeness of Dude Sweeney.” 

“What's that about Dude? What's he done now?” 

“Oh, nothing, only got his mug spilled all across 
the front page.” 

“At last, at last. He'll die happy now,” affirmed 
Cutey. Shorty snatched hungrily at the morsel: 

“Exactly what I told you. Dude sets out to do a 
thing. He meets with obstacles, but he hangs on, and 
at last he wins out. Don’t tell me you cari’t put a thing 
across.” : 

“What excuse does The Crater make for spilling all 
of that lava?” asked Cutey. 


By A. L.- CRABB 


Illustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


“Tl read you what it says: ‘Jef- 
ferson Sweeney, one of Hilltop’s 
‘Sterling students. Great record 
achieved for class attendance. Goes 
through entire term without absence 


>, 


or tardiness’. 

_“Tt might just as well have said, 

‘Gets his picture in The Crater after 
years of trying’, You simply can’t 
keep a sterling youth like Dude from 
. putting it over.” 

High Water sighed. “Well, it's 
good stuff for The Crater. You have 
to admit that Dude has a noble face.” 
Shorty’s sardonic laughter disturbed 
the welkin. 

“A noble face! A noble face!” he 
mocked. “Gimme air.” 

“Give him air,” advised High Wat- 
er. “Give him plenty of air. That’s 
the way to cure jealousy.” 

“Jealousy,” snapped Shorty. “What 
do you mean by that? Who's jeal- 
ous! 

_ “Well,” said High Water, “speak- 

ing offhand, and at random, I'd say 
that Shorty of the Tribe of Cooper is 
suffering a few pangs on account of 

Dude Sweeney getting what the 
aforesaid Shorty hasn’t ever got and 
can’t ever get.” 

_ Shorty turned pink. “You mean to 

insinuate . . he gurgled. 

_ “Oh, nothing, only I wouldn’t show 

it so plainly.” 

“There are plenty of things you 
show plainly enough. One of them 
is that your mind is failing if you 
think I ever once thought of getting 
. my picture in The Crater.” 

“Oh, of course not, Shorty. Of course not . . .”- 
High Water’s banter was fast becoming real. ... “Of.- 
course, they wouldn’t print your picture, Shorty, but 
it isn’t nice for you to land on Dude when he gets his ° 
in. 

“You think I couldn’t get my picture in that old 
paper? Well, let me tell you something: any time 
I want my photo in The Crater, in she goes. Get me?” 

“That’s right. Play safe. You aren't likely to want 
them to use it, are you? If Brown should come around 
and beg you for your tintype to use in The Crater 
you turn him down cold. Yessir, turn him down - 
cold.” 

“I can get my picture printed any time I want to,” 
answered Shorty fatuously. 

Cutey Matthews perceiving an opportunity to further 
harass the redoubtable Shorty now took a part in the 


discussion : 
a 


February, 1922 


“All right, Shorty, here’s a chance 
to prove that bunk you were.trying 
to hand me. .You either get your " 
picture in The Crater or acknowledge 
you don’t know real argument from 
a hole in the ground.” 

“How come?” 

“This is how come. You argued 
that anybody can do anything he tries. 
If you will get busy and get your 
picture printed. that will prove your 
side and I will publicly acknowledge 
that I was wrong. If you don’t you 
take a back seat.” 

“Come across, Shorty, come 
across,” urged High Water. “Show 
a little spunk even if you haven’t got 
it. Get your picture in the paper like 
a Teal person.” 

“T could do it all right.” 

“Of course, Shorty, of course. You 
could be real bright, too, if you 
wanted to.” 

The taunt in High Water’s tone 
was unbearable. 

“All right. I'll be right there on 


the first page next month. I'll be 
there.” 
“Say, Shorty, don’t you go to 


bribing Editor Brown, with your 
board money down at Ma Reynold’s 
past due”... 

“Don’t you worry about my board 
money. l1’m not going to ask Brown 
to publish it, lott I’m not going to 
ask anybody to ask him. And I’m 
going to get it in. It will be right 
there.” 

“We'll play fair,” asserted Cutey. 
“Tt is hands off and mum’s the word, 
and if you put it over we'll stand up 
in the Athenian Society and apolo- 
gize like good little boys.” 

“And if you fail . . .” High Wat- 
er assumed an oratorical pose. . . “if 
you fail, Shorty Cooper, mark you 
this, you'll rue the day you were 
born,” 

-“If I hadn’t ever seen your face, 
High Water, and should run across 
it im some foreign country I'd know 
it in a moment.” 

“How?” 

“It looks so much like you. Ta 
ta, handsome youths. Duty calls me 
and I must away. Don’t miss The 
Crater next month.” 


LIM WHITEHEAD was a care- 
ful student. While other stu- 
dents disported upon the campus or . 
jousted in debate Slim diligently 
gleaned and garnered in academic fields. He looked up 
somewhat impatiently as Shorty asked the question for 
a second time. 

“Eh, what’s that?” he asked, blinking. ; 

“I say do you know Brown very well, John Brown?” 

“Yes, I know him. What of it?” 

“Qh, nothing much. I'd kind of like to know some- 
thing about him.. What are some of his strong points?” 

“What’s the idea?” 

“Oh, nothing much. I was just thinking.” 

__ “All right: Don’t tell me if you don’t want to, but 
if I knew about it I might be able to help some.” Slim 
listened carefully as Shorty explained the situation. 

“I see,” he said, when Shorty had finished. “Go to 
it. If you don’t put it over, High Water will make 
you miserable for a term. At least, as long as he can 
remember.” 

“All right. Go ahead and talk some.” 

“Now, listen to me. Brown will print anybody’s 
picture who starts something. I’ve talked with him and 
I know just how he feels. Your plan is to make a 
record of some kind, or to start something.” 

“That’s an elegant idea. All of the records have 
been made, and there isn’t anything new left.” 

“Plenty of both, Shorty, plenty of both, And now, 
you'll have to excuse me. I’m busy.” 

“All right. The future looks blue to me, but we'll 
see. All the same, I’m obliged for the tip.” 

Out on the campus, a crowd of boys attracted Shorty. 
He idled a moment to catch the drift of the discussion. 
Matt Sammons and Eb Smith, the orators of the 
moment, gesticulated furiously, both talking at the 
same time. Eb’s big voice overtopped Matt’s thin one: 

“IT will leave it to any member of the faculty,” he 
was saying, “if I’m not right.” Out of the vocal maze, 
certain sounds issuing forth carried the impression 
that Matt didn’t regard faculty arbitration with much 
enthusiasm. 

“Leave it to the faculty,” he mocked. “You'd be will- 
ing for a prof to sit by you at the table and feed 
you with a spoon.” Matt went further. He declared 
that he had proved his case and the only hope of any- 
one who couldn't see it was the operation involved in 
the removal of the bone which filled the cavity wherein 
the brain normally functioned. “Leave it to the fac- 
ulty. Go ask the faculty if I am breathing. Go ask 
the faculty if the sun can shine. Go ask the fac- 
ulty if I can eat my supper. Go ask the faculty . . .” 

Here, Shorty passed on. He didn’t like Eb Smith. 
Eb was haughty and pompous. Shorty was neither. 
Eb was affected. Shorty was not affected. Eb obvious- 
ly sought the favor of those in power. Shorty obvi- 
ously: sought no man’s power. Eb made good grades 
in his studies and trumpeted that fact to the four 
winds. Shorty didn’t like Eb. The various elements 
of the situation conspired to present Shorty with the 
germ of The Idea. He went home, reclined in the 
rocker, placed his feet on the table, and thought 
deeply for thirty consecutive minutes. Indeed that 
was the beginning of a very thoughtful period for 
Shorty. During ensuing days, he thought labor- 
iously, every now and then making cfyptic remarks 
upon paper. In his eyes there was beginning to burn 
the fire of one who has a mission. Prior to the inter- 
change of pleasantries with Cutey and High Water, 
Shorty had scorned publicity. But now behold what 
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e  Matching. Up and Down the Aisle Shorty Swung His Arms in Florid Gestures. 


changes have come. To get his picture in the publi- 
cation of Hilltop’s student body had become the abid- 
ing issue of his life. 


ak WATER met Shorty and jestingly inquired 
how things were coming on, and would it be full 
length or just bust, and wasn’t the whole business 
fertunate now that spring was at hand, and the gar- 
dens all unprotected. All that would be necessary 
would be to clip one of Shorty’s pictures from The 
Crater, tie it to a stake in the middle of the garden, 
and then sit at ease while’ things grew and ‘ripened. 
Shorty retorted hotly to the effect that if a bird, or 
beast, or insect ever set eyes on High Water it would- 
n't have any taste for garden stuff any more. ‘With 
that he passed on, but~« fresh fuel had been heaped 
upon the flames of his ambition. 7 

High Water knew. that Shorty would not remain 
passive. He knew that it was Shorty’s custom to go 
after what he wanted. It occurred to High Water 
that. a few words fitly spoken in the ears of Editor 
Brown -might help to immunize that gentleman against 
such. subtile wiles as Shorty might devise. He, there- 
fore, honored Brown with a‘ visit, and discreetly ‘steered 
the conversation into desirable channels. Very tact- 
fully, he represented to the editor that the cofstitu- 
ency of The Crater was perfectly delighted with every- 
thing that the paper. was offering in the way of read- 
ing matter. It was great. Few papers between the 
oceans: could boast of as “superb writing. But. now 
that he had mentioned it he remembered that he had 
heard not a few but many of The Crater’s readers ob- 
ject to the practice of publishing photographs now and 
then.. What folks wanted! was good up-to-date stuff 
to read. Take, for instance, Matt Sammons; what 
good would it do to rut his picture? Everybody 
knew him. The nice, spicy things that Brown wrote 
were worth a thousand times as much as any guy’s 
picture. 

“Wouldn’t you like to 
Crater, High Water?” 

High Water was horrified: “Not while I’m alive,” he 
stated with fervent modesty. “I don’t. believe in such. 
Why, if my picture should ever be in the paper I 
don’t believe I could look my friends in the face again.” 
Brown looked curiously at his visitor. Here was some- 
thing new under the skies. Brown entertained a sus- 
picion that every boy in Hilltop was mostly concerned 
with getting his picture in The Crater. This was a 
strange experience. 

Slim Whitehead, passing, saw High Water leaving 
the editorial sanctum. It vaguely occurred. to him that 
High Water’s call might carry with it a little mean- 
ing all its own. Of course, High Water would not 
broach the matter in direct terms. He would keep 
faith. But there were ways . . probably he could 
drop a discreet word in Shorty’s behalf. So Brown 
had another caller. Presently, The Crater was being 
discussed. Slim was enthusiastic about the photo- 
graphs being used. He believed it to be an exceed- 
ingly wise policy to relieve the monotony of the print- 
ed page with the picture of one who in some way 
merited the honor. He felt that the students would 
to a man sanction the statement. 

“T’yve just been thinking,’ said Brown “that I’d like 
to use High Water Puckett’s picture in the next ‘issue. 


see your picture in The 


He seems rather modest. I wonder if I can depend 
on you to get one of his photographs for me.” : 

Slim stifled a gasp. This was a strange shift o 
affairs. “Why, yes, maybe, perhaps .” he said, 
his thoughts milling around in a circle. e 

“T like to surprise the fellows. I'll depend on you 
to get the picture somehow without his knowing it.” 

“What has High Water done?” inquired Slim. 

“He’s the modestest student I ever saw at Hilltop.” 

“Good-night,” said Slim. It was probably his first 
venture in slang, but’ his feeling was intense. “Maybe 
I can manage it,” he said, when presently he had re- 
gained control. 

“Do,” said Brown. “It will be a great favor to me.” 

“Can you use any other pictures?” 

“Sure, I'll use the picture of any student who gives 
me some reason for it.” 

“All right. Any time I can help out count on me.” 

Slim, that night, urged upon Shorty the need of 
thorough preparation if he expected The Idea to bear 
fruit. He didn’t tell Shorty of High Water’s pros- 
pect for fame, but he did urge upon Shorty, with the 
insinuating manner of one who knows more than he 
tells, that only by vigorous and sincere action could 
he attain his goal. In point of vigor and sincerity 
Shorty was already making a record. But he knew 
that Slim never wasted time in giving worthless ad- 
vice, so his labors. gained momentum. 


HE ATHENIAN SOCIETY met Saturday even- 

ing. It was, and is, the forensic hotbed of Hill- 
top. There, embryonic Demosthenes and Websters 
disturb the welkin according to the dictates of their 
fervid spirits. 

There was an unusual tenseness in the air that even- 
ing. One could almost feel the air crackly from the 
moment Chairman Spickard with a vicious swing of 
the gavel smote the table in front of him. The min- 
utes. were read. Old business. New business. An 
electric thrill traveled up the spine of every boy in 
the hall-as Shorty Cooper sprang to his feet demand- 
ing recognition. 

“Fellow Students: the student body of Hilltop is as 
strong as any in this broad land. In character, and in- 
telligence, and industry none stands higher. It doesn’t 
take a wide-awake enemy long to detect our presence 
in any kind of athletic contest. In other words, we 
are on the map any way you take us. But one thing 
we can’t do, it seems, and that is rule ourselves. Last 
week, when Leep Macon got too friendly with ciga- 
rettes who was it that took a hand in curbing his gay 
and festive ways? The faculty. When Alvie Skaggs 
got the notion that study wasn’t good for his young 
life, who was it whispered in his ear? The faculty. 
When Fred Chase publicly reproved Professor Strickler 
for failing to pass him in Greek History who was it 
put the rollers under Freddie? The faculty, of course. 
It’s the same way everywhere. The faculty does it 
all. It teaches us, and loves us when we are good, and 
spanks us when we're bad. It tells us how to eat 
and when to sleep, and what to wear when the wind 
is in the east, and everything. Now, the fac- 
ulty is not to blame. I’m for it. It is the greatest 
little collection of gray matter encouragers there is. 
and its heart is on the (Continued on page 45) 
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QUILLER OF THE HILLS 


a 


Synopsis on Page 43. 


f& SLAPPED the reins on our horses’ necks 

and passed on to the north, the horses nose to 

nose, and my stirrup leather brushing the 

giant’s knee at every jump of El Mahdi. The 
huge Cardinal galloped in the moonlight like some splen- 
did machine of bronze, never a misstep, never a false 
estimate, never the difference of a finger’s length in the 
long, even jumps. It might have been the one-eyed 
Agib riding his mighty horse of brass, except that no 
son of a decadent Sultan ever carried the bulk of 
Orange Jud. And the eccentric El! Mahdi! There was 
no cause for faultfinding: on this’ night. He galloped 
low and easily, gathering his gray legs as gracefully as 
his splendid, nervous mother. I watched his mane flut- 


tering in the stiff breeze, his slim ears thrust forward, . 


the moon shining on his steel-blue hide. For once he 
seemed in sympathy with what I was about. Seemed, 
I write it, for it must have been a mistaken fancy. This 
splendid, indifferent rascal shared the sensations of no 
living man, Long and long ago he had sounded life 
and found it hollow. Still, as if he were a woman, | 
loved him for this accursed indifference. Was it be- 
cause his emotions were so hopelessly inaccessible, or 
because he saw through the illusion we were chasing; 
or because—because—who knows what it was? We 
have no litmus-paper test for the charm of genius. 

Under us the dry leaves crackled like twigs snapping 
in a fire, and the flying sand cut the bushes along the 
roadway like a storm of whizzing hailstones. In the 
wide water of the Valley River the moon flitted, and we 
led her a lively race. - When I was little I had a theory 
about this moon. The old folks were all wrong about 
its uses. Lighting the night was a piece of incidental 
business. It was there primarily as a door into and out 
of the world... Through it we came, carried down from 
the hilltops on the backs of the crooked men and handed 
over to the old black mammy who unwrapped us trem- 
bling by the firelight. Then we squalled lustily, and 
they said “A child is born.” 

When a man’ died, as we have a way of saying, he 
did but go back with these same crooked men through 
the golden door of the world. Had I not seen the moon 
standing with its rim on the eastern ridge of the Seely 
Hill when they found old Jerry Lance lying stone dead 
in his house? And had I not predicted with an air of 
mysterious knowledge that Jourdan would recover when 
Red Mike threw him? The sky was moonless and he 
could not get out' if he wished. 

Besides there was a lot of mystery about this getting 
into the world. Often when I was little, I had ques- 
tioned the elders closely about it, and their replies were 
vague, ‘clothed”'in subtle and bedizened generalities. 
They did not know, that was clear, and since they were 
so abominably evasive I was resolved to keep the truth 
locked in my own bosom and let them find out about it 
the best way they could: Once, in a burst of confidence 
I broached the subject to old Liza and explained my 
theory. She listened with a grave face and said that | 
had doubtless. discovered the real truth of the matter, 
and I ought to explain it to a waiting world. But I 
took a different view, swore her to secrecy, and rode 
away on a peeled gum-stick horse named Alhambra. 

While the horses ran, I speculated. on the possible 
mission ‘of Twiggs, but I could find no light, ex- 
cept that, of course, it augured no good to us. I think 
Jud was turning the same problem, for once in a while 
I could hear him curse, and the name of Twiggs flitted 
among the anathemas. We had hoped for a truce of 
trouble until we came up. to’ Woodford beyond the 
Valley River. But here was a minion of Cynthia riding 
the country like Paul Revere. My mind ran back ‘to 
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the saucy miss on the ridge of Thornberg’s Hill, and 

her enigmatic advice, blurted out in a moment of 
pique. This Twiggs was colder baggage. But, Lord 
love me! how they both ran their horses! 

. Three miles soon slip under a horse’s foot, and 
almost before we knew it we were traveling up to 
Nicholas Marsh’s gate. Jud lifted the wooden latch 

and we rode down to the house. Ward said that Nich- 

olas Marsh was the straightest man in all the cattle busi- 
ness, scrupulously clean in every detail of his trades. 

Many a year Ward bought his cattle without looking at 

a bullock of them. If Marsh said “Good tops and mid- 

dlin’ tails,” the good ones of his drove were always first 

class and the bad ones rather above the ordinary. The 
name of Marsh was good in the Hills, and his word was 

good. I doubt me if a man can leave behind him a 

better fame than that. 


HE big house sat on a little knoll among the ma- 

ples, overlooking the Valley River. The house was 
of gray. stone, built by his father, and stood surrounded 
by a porch, swept by the maple branches and littered 
with saddles, saddle blankets, long rope halters, bridles, 
salt sacks, heavy leather hobbles, and all the worka- 
day gear of a cattle grazier. 

There was a certain air of strangeness in the way we 
were met at Nicholas Marsh’s house. [I do not mean 
inhospitality, rather the reverse, with a tinge of embar- 
rassment, as of one entertaining the awkward guest. 
We were evidently expected, and a steaming supper ‘was 
laid for us. Yet, when I sat at the table and Jud with 
his plate by the smouldering fire, we were not entirely 
easy. Marsh walked through the room, backward and 
forward, with his hands behind him, and a great lock 
of his iron-gray hair throwing shadows across his face. 
Now and then he put some query about the grass, or 
my brother’s injury, or the condition of the road, and 
then turned about on his heel. His fine open face wore 
fraces of annoyance. It was plain that there had been 
here some business not very pleasing to this honorable 
man. When | told him we had come for the cattle, the 
muscles of his jaw seemed to tighten. He stopped and 
looked: me squarely in the face, 

“Well, Quiller,” he said, with what seemed to. me to 
be unnecessary firmness, “I shall let you have them.” 

I heard Jud turn sharply in his chair. 

“Let me have them? Is there any trouble about it?” 

The man was clearly embarrassed. He bit his lip and 
twisted his neck around in his collar. “No,” he said, 
hesitating in his speech, “there isn’t any trouble. Still 
a man might demand the money at the scales. He 
would have a right to do that.” 

My pulse jumped. So this was one of their plans, 
those devils. And we had never a one of us dreamed 
of it. If the money were demanded at the scales it 


would mean delay, and delay meant that Woodford 
would win. 

So this was Twiggs’ part in the ugly work. No 
Trust a woman for jam- 
Nothing but the 


wonder he ran his horse. 
ming through the devil’s business. 
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good fiber of this honorable man had saved us. But 
Westfall! He was lighter stuff. How about Westfall? 

I looked up sharply into the troubled face of the hon- 
est man. 

“How about the other cattle,” I faltered; “shall we get 
them?” 

“Who went for them?” he asked. 

“Ump,” I replied; “he left us at the crossroads.” 

The man took his watch out of his pocket and studied 
for a moment. “Yes,” he said,-“you will get them.” 

It was put like some confident opinion based upon the 
arrival of an event. 

“Mister Marsh,” I said, “are you afraid of Ward? 
Isn’t he good for the money?” 

“Don’t worry about that, my boy,” he answered, tak- 
ing up the candlestick. “I have said that you shall have 
the cattle, and you shall have them. Let me see about 
a bed for you.” 

Then he went out, closing the door after him. 

I turned to Jud, and he pointed his finger to a letter 
lying on the mantelpiece. I arose and picked it up. It 
hore Cynthia’s seal and was open. 

Let us forgive little Miss Pandora. Old Jupiter ought 
to have known better. And the dimpled wife of Blue- 
beard! That forbidden’ door was so tremendously .al- 
luring ! 

I think I should have pulled the letter out of its en- 
velope had I not feared that this man would return and 
find it in my fingers. I showed the seal to Jud and re- 
placed it on the mantelpiece. 

He slapped his leg. “Twiggs brought that,” he said, 
“an’ he’s gone on to Westfall’s. What does it say?” 

“T didn’t read it,” I answered. 

The man heaved his shoulders up almost to his ears. 
“Quiller,” he said, “you can’t root, if you have a silk 
nose.” 

I think I should have fallen, but at this moment 
Nicholas Marsh came back with his candle, and said we 
ought to sleep if we wished an early start in the morn- 
ing. I followed him up the bare stairway to my room 
on the north side of the house. He placed the candle- 
stick on the table, promised to call me early, then bade 
me good-night and went away. 

I watched his broad back disappear in the shadow of 
the hall. Then I closed the door and latched it. ‘Rigid 
honesty has its disadvantages. Here was a man almost 
persuaded to insist upon a right that was valid but un- 
usual, and deeply worried because he had almost yielded 
to the urging. It takes good men to see the fine shades 
of such a thing. 

There was a broad window in this room, with the 
bare limbs of the maples brushing against its casement. 
I looked: out before 1 went to bed. Beyond the Valley 
River, great smoky shadows cloaked the hills, gilded 
along their borders by the rising moon; hills that sat 
muffled in the foldings of their robes, waiting for the 
end—waiting for man to play out the game and quit, 
and the Great Manager to pull down his scenery. 

I blew out the candle, and presently slept as one 
sleeps when he is young. Sometime in the night I sat 
bolt upright in the good bed to listen. I had heard—or 
was I dreaming—floating up from some far distance, 
the Jast faint echo of that voice of Parson Peppers. 


“An’ the ravens they did feed him, fare ye well, fare 
ye well.” 


I sprang out of bed and pressed my. face against the 
window. There was no sound in the world. Below, the 
Valley River lay like a plate of burnished yellow metal. 
Under the enchanted moon it. was the haunted water of 
the fairy. No mortal went singing down its flood, surely, 
unless he sailed in the ship that the tailors sewed to- 
gether, or went a-dreaming in that mystic barge rowed 
by the fifty daughters of Danaus. 

I crept back under the woven coverlid. This was 
haunted country, and Parson Peppers was doubtless 
snoring in a bed. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
THE SIX HUNDRED. 


T IS an unwritten. law of the Hills that all cattle 
| bought by the pound are to be weighed out of their 

beds, that is, in the early morning before they have 
begun to graze. This is the hour set by immemorial 
custom. 

We weré in the saddle while the sun was yet abed. 
The cattle were on two great boundaries of a thousand 
acres, sleeping in the deep blue grass on the flat hilltops. 
Jud and two of Marsh’s drivers took one line of the 
ridges, and Marsh and I took the other. 

The night was lifting when we came out on the line 


Marsh and the Drivers Went Ahead of 
the Cattle to the Scales, and | Followed 
the Drove. 
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of level hilltops, and through the haze the sleeping cat- 
tle were a flock of squatting shadows. As we rode in 
among them the dozing bullocks arose awkwardly from 
their warm beds and stretched their great backs, not 
very well pleased to have their morning rest broken. 

We rode about, bringing them into a bunch, arousing 
some morose old fellow who slept by himself in a 
corner of the hill, or a dozen aristocrats who held a 
bedchamber in some windless cove, or a straying Ish- 
maelite hidden in a broom-sedge hollow—all displeased 
with the interruption of their forty winks before the 
sunrise. Was it not enough to begin one’s day with the 
light and close it with the light? What did man mean 
by his everlasting inroads on the wholesome ways of 
nature? The Great Mother knew what she was about. 
All the people of the fields could get up in the morning 
without this cursed row. Whoever: saw one of them 
snoozing in his trundle-bed after the sun had flashed 
him a good morning? 

The home life of the steer 
would be healthy reading in 
any family, He never worries, 
and his temper has no shoal. 
Either he is contented and goes 
about his business, or he is 
angry and he fights. He is 
clean, and as regular in his 
habits as a lieutenant of in- 
fantry. To bed on the high- 
lands when the dark comes, 
and out of it with the sun. A 
drink of water from the brook, 
and about to breakfast. 

We gathered the cattle into 
a drove, and started them in a 
broken line across the hills to- 
ward the road, the huge black 
muleys strolling along, every 
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Through this Eldorado the line 
of black cattle waded in deep 
grasses to the knee—curly- 
coated beasts from some king- 
dom of the midnight in mighty 
contrast to this go!den country. 
I might have been the Mer- 
chant’s' Son. transported by 
some wicked fairy to a land of 
wonders, watching, with terror 
in his throat, the rebellious jins 
under some enchantment of 
King Solomon traveling east- 
ward to the sun. 

Now a hungry fellow paused 
to gather a bunch of the good- 
tasting grass and was butted 
out of the path, and now some 
curly-shouldered belligerent 
roared his defiant bellow and 
it went rumbling through the 
hills. We drove the cattle 
through the open gate of the 
pasture and down a long lane 
to the scales. 

Nicholas Marsh seemed an- 
other man, and I felt the first 
touch of triumph come with the 
crisp morning. Woodford was 
losing. We had the cattle and 
there remained only to drive 
them in. It is a wonderful 
thing how the frost glistening 
on a rail, or a redbird chirping 
in a thicket of purple raspberry 
briers, can lift the heart into 
the sun. Marks and his crew 
were creatures of a nightmare, 
gone in the daylight, hung up 
in the dark hollow of some oak 
tree with the bat. 

Marsh and the drivers went 
ahead of the cattle to the 
scales, and I followed the 
drove, stopping to close the 
gate and -fasten it with its 
wooden pin to the old chestnut 
gate post. High up on this gate post was a worn hole 
about as big as a walnut, door to the’mansion of some 
speckled woodpecker. As I whistled merrily under his 
sill, the master of this house stepped up to his threshold 
and leered down at me. 

He looked old and immoral, with a mosaic past, the 
sort of woodpecker who, if born into a higher estate, 
would have guzzled rum and gambled with sailors. His 
head was bare in spots, his neck frowsy, and his eyelids 
scaly, “Young sir,” this debauched old Worldly Wise- 
man seemed to say, “you think you’re a devil of a fellow 
merely because it happens to be morning. Gad sooks! 
You must be very young. When you get a trifle farther 
on with the mischief of living, you will realize that a 
bucketful of sunlight doesn’t run the devil out of busi- 
ness. Damme, sirrah! Please to clear out with your 
accursed whistling.” 

I left him to cool his head in the morning breezes. 


pees MARSH was waiting for me at the 
scales when I arrived. He wished me to see that 
they were balanced properly. He adjusted the beam, 
adding a handful of shot or a nail or an iron washer 
to the weights. Then we put on the fifty-pound test, and 
then a horse. When we were satisfied that the scales 
were in working order, we weighed the cattle four at a 
time. I took down the weights as Marsh called them, 
and when we had finished, the drove was turned into the 
road toward the river. 

Marsh grasped my hand when I turned to leave him. 
“Quiller,” he said, “it’s hard to guard against a liar, but 
I do not believe there was ever a time when I would 
have refused you these cattle. Your brother has done 
me more than one conspicuous kindness. I would trust 
him for the cattle if he did not own an acre.” 

rat Marsh,” I said, “what lie did Woodford tell 

ou! : 
> “T was told,” he replied, “that Mr. Ward had trans- 
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e Said, With What Seemed to Me to Be 
Unnecessary Firmness, “I Shall Let You Have Them.” 


ferred all of his land, and as these cattle would lose a 
great deal of money, he did not intend to pay this loss. 
I was shown a copy of the court record; or what pur- 
ported to be one, to prove that statement. I do not 
think that I ever quite believed, but the proof seemed 
good, and I saw no reason for the lie.” 

He stopped a moment and swept the iron-gray locks 
back from his face. “Now,” he continued, “I know the 
reason for that lie. And I know the paper shown me 
was spurious. It was high-handed rascality, but I can- 
not connect it with Woodford. It may have emanated 
from him, but*I do not know that. The man who told 
me disclaimed any relation with him.” 

“Twiggs!” I said. 

“No,” he answered, “it was not Twiggs. The man 
was a heifer buyer from the north country.” I would 
scarcely know: him again.” 

“Not Twiggs!” I cried. “He was here last night.” 
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“I know it,” Marsh answered calmly. “He brought 
me this letter from Miss Cynthia. Will you carry it 
back to her, and say that your brother’s word is good 
enough for Nicholas Marsh?” 


Hé put his hand into his coat and handed me Cynthia’s 
letter; and I stuffed it into my pockets without stop- 
ping to think. I tried to thank him for this splendid fideli- 
ty to Ward, but somehow I choked with the words push- 
ing each other in my throat. He saw it, wished me a safe 
drive, and rode away to his house. 

He was a type which the Hills will do ill to forget in 
the rearing of their sons, a man whose life was clean, 
and therefore a man difficult to wrong. I should have 
been sorry to stand before Nicholas Marsh with a lie 
in my mouth. He is gone now to the Country of the 
Silences. He was a just man, and to such, even the gods 
are accustomed to yield the wall. 

I followed slowly after the drove, the broad dimen- 
sions of Woodford’s plan at. last clear in my youthful 
mind. He had put Ward in his bed, and out of the way. 
Then he had sent a stranger to these men with a dan- 
gerous lie corroborated by a bit of manufactured evi- 
dence—a lie calculated to put any cattleman on his 
guard, and one that could not be tracked back to. ‘its 
sources, 

Then, to make it sure, Twiggs had come riding like 
the devil’s imps with some new warning from Cynthia. 
How could such planning fail? And failed it had not 
but for the -honor of this gentleman, or perhaps some 
a. of the Unknowable behind the machinery of the 
world. , 

Generation of intriguers! Here are the two factors 
that wreck you. The high captains of France over- 
looked the one in the prosecution of an obscure subordi- 
nate. And Absalom, the first great master of practical 
politics, somehow overlooked the other. 

In my pocket was the evidence of Cynthia’s perfidy, 
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with the envelope opened, traveling home, as lies are 
said to. Ward might doubt the attitude of this woman 
when she smoothed matters with that dimpled mouth of 
hers, or crushed me out with her steel-gray eyes; but 
he would bélieve what she had written when he saw it. 
Then a doubt began to arise like the first vapor from 
the copper pot of the Arabian fisherman. Could I show 
it-to Ward? Marsh had’ sent it toe Cynthia. Could. I 
even look at it? I postponed the contest with that genie. 


UICIDE is not .a more deliberate:business than cattle 

driving. A bullock must never. be hurried, not even 
in the early morning. He’must' be kept strolling alon 
no faster than he pleases. If he is; hurried, one wil 
presently have him panting with his tongue out, ‘or down 
in a fence corner with the fat melted: arotind: his heart! 
Yet if he is allowed ‘to take ‘his natural gait, he will 
walk a horse to death. : Caress 

‘Remember, he carries’ fiftéen 
hundred pounds, and,théré-are 
casks Of. tallow ‘under“his"Hlack 
HT HV)’ hide.’ Besides “that; ‘he “is ‘an 
NM AA) 3 i/j| | aristocrat. accustomed. ‘to. his 
WT | ease. In’ large droves it is ad- 

ma |u|) } visable to_keep.,the herd” in .as 
long and narrow a line: as poss- 
ible, and to facilitate the driv- 
ing, a few. bullocks are tisually 
separated ‘from ‘the others: and 
kept moving in the van as a 
sort of pace-setter. .* 

_It is: surprising how readily 
the-drove falls into the’ spirit 
of “this ‘strolling march, some 
battle-scarred old bull leading, 
and ‘the others following him 
in the dust. aes ee 

It is.said that neither * fools, 
women, nor children can. drive 
cattle. The explanation of this 
adage is-not here assumed, nor 
its community of relation. I 
know the handling of these 
great. droves is considered 
business for an expert. The 


cattle owner would no sooner 
‘trust a herd to men picked up 
by the roadway than the train- 
master would trust the limited 
i iim; . express to a stranger in the 
hil Hen railroad station. 
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If the cattle are hot they 
. must be rested, in water if 

possible; if there is no water, 

then under some shade. Throw 
Ha down the fence and turn them 

Waitin = into the stranger’s field. If the 
Ube a N | stranger is a person of good 

bihyd Ie . 7 . 
ah Nl sense, he will be glad to assist 

phaRUn Ly your necessity. If not, he must 

K iH} il yield to it. 

ii}} | These are laws of the Hills, 
always remembered as the law- 
yer remembers the “statute of 
frauds.” It is impossible to go 
too slow. Watch the.mouth of 
the bullock. He is in no dan- 
ger until his tongue lolls out at 
the corner like a dog’s. Then 
rest him. Let no man go 
through your drove. He must 
stop until it passes him. If he 
refuses, he must be persuaded. 
If one bullock runs back, let 
him alone; he will follow. But 
if two, turn them at once with 
a swift dash of the cattle horse. 
Never run a steer. If the cat- 
tle are frightened, sing to them, 
and ride through the drove. 
Otd-fashioned, swinging, 
Methodist hymns are best. 
Make it loud. The cattle are 
not particular about the tune. 

I have heard the profane 
Ump singing Old Hundred and 
riding the Bay Eagle up and 
down in a bunch of frightened 
cattle, and it was a piece of 
comedy for the gods. I have 
heard Jud, with no more tune than a tom-tom, bellow- 
ing the doxology to a great audience of Polled-Angus 
muleys on the verge of a stampede. And I have sung 
myself, many a time, like a circuit rider with a crowded 
mourner’s bench. ‘ 

One‘thing more: know every bullock in your drove. 
Get his identity in your mind as you get the features 
of an acquaintance, so that you would recognize him 
instantly if you met him coming up at the end of the 
earth. A driver in the Hills would not be worth. his 
salt who did not know every head of his cattle. Sup- 
pose his herd breaks into a field where there are others 
of the same breed, or he collides with another drove, 
or there is a tremendous mix at a tavern. The facility 
with which a cattle man learns to recognize every steer 
in a drove of hundreds is an eighth wonder of the 
world to a stranger. Anyone of us could ride through 
a drove of cattle, and when he reached the end know 
every steer that followed him in the road, and I have 
seen a line reaching for miles, 

Easy with your eyebrows, my masters. When men are 
trained to a craft from the time they are able to cling 
to a saddle, they are very apt to exhibit a skill passing 
for witchcraft with the uninitiated. I have met many 
a grazier, and I have known but one who was unable 
to recognize the individual bullock in his drove, .and 
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his name was a byword in the Hills. 

Jud and the Cardinal followed the drove, and T rode 
slowly through the cattle, partly to keep the long line . 
thin, but chiefly to learn the identity of each steer. I 
looked for no mark, nor any especial feature of the 
bullock, but caught his identity in the total as the head 
waiter catches the identity of a hat. I looked down at 
each bullock for an instant, and then turned to the next 
one. In that instant I had the cast of his individuality 
forever. The magicians of Pharaoh could not after- 
wards mislead me about that bullock. This was not 
esoteric skill. Any man in the Hills could do it. In How 
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it was a necessity. There was not a branded bullock 

in all this cattle land. What need for the barbaric cus- 
’ tom when every man knew his cattle as he knew his 
children? 

Later on, when little men came, at mid-life, to herding 
on the plains, they were compelled to burn a mark on 
their cattle. But we who had bred the beef steer for 
three-quarters of a century did no*such child’s play. 
How the crowd at Roy’s tavern would have roared at 
such baby business. I have seen at this tavern a great 
mix of a dozen herds, that looked as like as a potful 
of peas, separated by an idle loafer sitting on a fence, 
calling out, “That one’s Woodford’s, an’ that one’s Al- 
kire’s an’ that one’s Randolph’s, an’ the Polled-Angus 
muley belongs to Flave Davisson, an’ the old-fashioned 
one is Westfield’s. He must have got him in Roane or 
Nicholas. An’ the Durham’s Queen’s, an’ the big Hol- 
stein belongs to Mr. Ward, an’ the red-faced Hereford 
is out of a Greenbrier cow an’ goes with the Carper’s.” 

By the time I had gotten through the drove we had 
reached the crossroads, and I found Ump waiting with 
the two hundred cattle of Westfall. The Bay Eagle 
was watching the steers, and Ump was sitting sidewise 
in his saddle with his hands around his knees. 

T hailed him. “Did you have a hard job?” 

“Easy. as rollin’ off a log,” he answered. “I thought 
King David would throw his coat, but he was smooth- 
mouthed an’ cross-legged as a peéddler.” 

“Did Twiggs get in?” I asked. 

“Beat me by a neck,” answered the: hunchback. 
I passed him comin’ out an’ I lit in to him.” - 

“Fist and skull?” said I. 

“Jaw,” said he. “I damned every Carper into fiddle- 
strings from old Adam to old Columbus.” 

“What did he say?” , 

“He said we was the purtiest bunch of idiots in the 
kingdom of cowtails.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
RELATING TO THE FIRST LIARS: 
8 se autumn in the Hills is but. the afternoon of 


“But 


summer. The hour of the new guest is not yet. 
Still the heat lies on the earth and runs bubbling 
in the water. The little maid trots barefoot and the 
urchin goes a-swimming in the elm-hole by the corner 
of the meadow. Still the tender grass grows at, the 
roots of the dead crop, and the little purple flowers 
dimple naked in the brown pasture. Still that Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, the everlasting Pan, flutes in the deep 
hollows, squatted down in the broom-sedge.. And still 
the world is a land of unending summer, of unfading 
flowers, of undying youthfulness. Only for an hour or 
so, far in the deep night does the distant breath of the 
Frost King come to haunt the land, and then when the 
sun flings away his white samite coverlid it is summer 
again, with the earth shining and the water warm. 
It was hot mid-morning when the long drove trailed 
down toward Horton’s Ferry. The sweat was beginning 
to trickle in the hair of the fat cattle. Here and there 


through the herd a quarrelsome fellow was beginning 
to show the effect of his fighting and the heat. His eyes 
were a bit watery in his dusty face, and the tip of his 
tongue was slipping at his lips; The warm sun was 
getting into the backs of us all. I had stripped off my 
coat and carried it thrown across the horn of the saddle. 
Ump rode a mile away in the far front of the drove, 
keeping a few steers moving in the lead, while Jud 
shifted his horse up and down the long line. I followed 
on El Mahdi, lolling in the big saddle. Far. away, I 
could hear Ump shout at some perverse steer climbing 
up against the high road bank, or the crack of Jud’s 
driving whip drifted back to me. The lagging bullocks 
settled to the rear, and El Mahdi held them to the mark 
like a good sergeant of raw militiamen. 

Ump and his leaders had reached the open common 
by the ferry when the long line stopped, and I saw Jud 
go to the front in a gallop. I waited for the column 
to go on, but it did not, and I began to drive the cattle 
in, bunching them up in the road. 

Presently Jud came down into the turnpike and 
shouted to me. Then he dismounted, tied the reins 
around the horn of the saddle, and started the Cardinal 
to the rear. The trained cattle-horse knew very well 
what he was to. do, and picked his way, through the 
steers until he reached me. Then he turned in the road, 
and I left him to watch the drove while I went to the 
front to see what the trouble was. 

Both the Cardinal and the Bay Eagle were trained to 
this business and guarded the rear of the drove like 
dogs. The rider might lounge under a shade-tree, kick- 
ing up his heels to the sky. For this work El Mahdi 
was a trifle too eccentric, and we did not trust him. 

Jud was gone when I reached the little bank where 
the road turned into the common of the ferry. I passed 
through the van of the cattle as they stood idly on the 
sodded open swinging their-long tails with comfortable 
indifference. Then I came out where I could see the 
bank of the river and the blue smoke trailing up from 
the chimney of the ferrymen. 

Facing the north at the front door of this house, 
Ump sat on the Bay Eagle, the reins down on the mare’s 
neck and the hunchback’s long hands crossed and resting 
on the horn of his saddle. ; 

The attitude of the man struck me with a great fear. 
About him lurked the atmosphere of overwhelming de- 
feat. The shadow of some mighty disaster loomed over 


against the almost tragic figure of the motionless hunch- . 


back sitting a horse of stone. 

In such moments of strain the human mind has a 
mysterious capacity ‘for trifles. I noticed a wisp of dry 
sedge bloom clinging to. the man’s shoulder—a flimsy 
detail of the great picture. 

The hunchback made no sign when I rode by him. 
What he had seen was still there beyond him in the 
sun. I had eyes; I could see. 

On a stone by the landing sat one of the ferrymen, 


'Danel, his hands in the pockets of his brown homespun 


coat. Neither Jud nor the other brother was anywhere 
in sight. I looked up at the steel cable above the man’s 
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head. It ended twenty feet away in the water. 

I arose in the stirrups and searched the bank for the 
boat. It was gone. The Valley River ran full, a quar- 
ter of a mile of glistening yellow water, and no way 
across it but the way of the bass or the way of the 
heron. 

The full magnitude of this disaster to the ferry came 
slowly, as when one smooths out a crumpled map. In 
the great stillness I heard a wren twittering in the reeds 
along the bank, and I noted a green grasshopper, caught 
in the current, swimming for his life. 

Then I saw it all to the very end, and I sickened. I felt 
as though some painless accident had removed all the 
portion of my body below the diaphragm. It was physi- 
cal sickness. I doubled over and linked my fingers 
across my stomach, my head down almost to the saddle. 
Marks and his crew had done the work for us. The 
cable had been cut, and the boat had drifted away or 
been stolen. We were on the south side of the Valley 
River twirling our thumbs, while they rode back to their 
master with the answer, “It is done.” 

Then, suddenly, I recalled the singing which I had 
heard in the night. It was no dream, that singing. Pep- 
pers had stolen the boat and floated it away with the 
current. I could see Cynthia laughing with Hawk Rufe. 
Then I saw Ward, and the sickness left me, and the 
tears came streaming through my eyes. I put my arms 
down on the horn of the saddle and sobbed. Remember, 
I was only a boy. 

Presently I heard Jud speak to me from behind El 
Mahdi. The full strong voice of the man was like a 
dash of cold water in the face. I sat up; he bade me 
join Ump and himself to discuss what should be done, 
then turned around and went back to the house. 

I slipped down from El Mahdi, washed my face in 
the river, and wiped it dry on my sleeve. Then I climbed 
into the saddle and rode back to where the little group 
stood before the door. 

There were Ump and Jud, the two ferrymen, and their 
ancient mother. Danel was describing the catastrophe 
in a low voice, as one might describe the last illness 
of a man whose corpse was waiting in his house for 
burial. 

“We set Twiggs over pretty late. Then there wasn’t 
anybody else. So we ‘tied up the boat an’ went to bed. 
Mother sleeps by the fire. Mother has rheumatiz so she 
don’t sleep very sound. About midnight she called me. 
She was sitting up in the bed with a shawl around her. 
‘Danl,’ she said, ‘there’s something lumbering around 
the boat. Hadn’t you better slip down an’ see about it?’ 
I told Mother I reckoned it was a swimmin’ tree. Some- 
times they hit against the boat when they go down. 
Then I waked Mart up an’ told him Mother heard some- 
thin’ bumpin’ against the boat, an’ I reckoned it was 
a swimmin’ tree. Mart was sleepy an’ he said he reck- 
oned it was. Then I turned over an’ went to sleep.again. 
When we got out this mornin’, the cable was broke loose 
an’ the boat‘swum off. We s’pose,” here he paused and 
looked gravely at his brother, who as gravely nodded 
his head, “we s’pose the cable (Continued on page 42) 
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‘I've Been Watching the WorldGo Past fora Good Many Years,” He Observed. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


HE GRAY ghostly mist had come down over. the 
water, and had shut out sight of the outer -world 
from Camp Farragut. The shore and the moun- 
tain tops were blotted out. It was as though a 

curtain had been lowered and had cut them off from 
all communion with places and events. Cities might 
burn, armies might march, industry might revolt, but 
here they would know nought of it. 

Tony was the first to speak. “They do it?” he ask- 
ed. Dan told him the men had gone out. “I wonder 
what’s happening back at Ironridge,” said Tony, huskily. 

“It—it all seems so useless,” Dan said at length. “The 
men lose their wages, the machinery stands there idle, 
the company shuts down and does nothing. The men 
don’t understand us; we don’t understand the men. 
I’m not blaming anybody. There’s fault on both sides. 
But I want to do right. I gues. they do, too. What’s 
the use of all this quarreling? Why can’t people who 
pay wages and people who earn wages get together?” 

“Because they’re fools,” Tony broke out; “every- 
body’s fools. When I came here I hated you. You 
had a grouch against me. Now we understand each 
other and we're friends.. Why can’t all the guys get 
together? When I go to work I’m not going to steal 
from the company; you’re not going to steal from me. 
I guess I know something about you by this time, and 
you ought to know that much about me.” 

“T do,” said Dan. 

“If somebody could only make these guys see it 
straight, that you wanted to do right. .” Suddenly 
his hand closed on Dan’s arm. “Old King can’t do it— 
he gets so mad he can’t talk straight—the men just 
laugh at him. Why can’t you do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“Tell them. You could do it. Just like you told me. 
You ought to have nerve enough to tell them if you 
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believe what you have been saying!” 

“T do believe it,’ Dan said in a low 
voice. Then: “Who would I tell?” 

“Tell my father. Come right to the 
house with me. I'll tell him, too.” 

Dan shrank back a step. He remem- 
bered his last meeting with Big Tony 
Carmelli at the door of the office—the 
insolence of the man, his contempt, the 
venom in his glance, the door slammed in 
his face. The thought of facing him 
sent a chill through his blood. 

“T ... .” He faltered, and stopped. 

“T’m taking a chance, too,” Tony told him passion- 
ately. “Suppose he thinks I’ve sold out.” The boy 
winced. “I’m taking a bigger chance than you. I’m 
game to take a chance at what I believe, and you're 
quitting. What you been doing, kidding me?” There 
was an edge of suspicion in the voice. 

It was that that sent a certain stiffening quality 
ee Dan’s spine. “If I go. : .” he began hesitat- 
ingly. 

“He’s got to believe it’s straight,” Tony said doggedly. 
“We're on the level.” 

They were walking slowly back toward ‘the fire. 
Dan, a peculiar surge of comradeship impelling him, 
took hold of Tony’s arm and said, “I’ll do it, if I can.” 

They took no part in the singing. Dan was con- 
scious of Mr. Catt smoking his pipe meditatively and 
studying him in the firelight. Somehow, he knew that 
the cook suspected what the telegram had contained; 
and in the man’s serenity that nothing seemed to dis- 
turb he found a strange and sustaining strength. 

That night the strict routine of the camp was re- 
laxed. The ship’s bell still sent the musical call of the 
hours across the darkness but turning in was a matter 
of one’s own choice. In small groups the Farragut 
boys swung their hammocks until only Dan and Tony 
and Mr. Catt were left around the dying embers of the 
blaze. The cook knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“T’ve been watching the world go past for a good 
many years,” he observed, “but I’ve never seen a time 
when a good honest opinion wasn’t worth expressing.” 

“There’s trouble back at Ironridge,” said Tony. “We- 
’re going back to-morrow and try to make them guys 
see it our way.” 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. Catt, “a boy’s opinion is 
worth a lot. People don’t figure he’s old enough to 
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practice shady tricks. There’s something in that.” He 
went off toward his sleeping quarters. 

For Dan, that night, there was not much rest. It 
seemed hours before the soft sound of water along the 
edges of the float lulled him to slumber. His mind kept 
turning what the morrow might bring, and he was a 
bit sorry that he had committed himself. But there 
was now no chance of backing out of the situation. 
He had passed his word to Tony and would have to go 
through with the plan. He wondered what Mr. King 
would do if the manager knew what he intended; and 
he wondered, too, what Lucius Morrow would say. 

_Lying there in the dark, alone, it began to seem to 
him like a crack-brained scheme. He had never had 
much to do with lronridge. While at boarding school 
he had been cut off from the place; at home he hadn't 
mixed much with anybody. Big Tony Carmelli, strong, 
self-assertive, contemptuous, would brush him aside as 
though he were a crumb on a table. He might be lucky 
if he came through the interview without being violent- 
ly handled.. His heart began to beat hard. 

In the morning he was abstracted. After breakfast 
most of the campers started for home, singing and 
cheering and waving hats as the running boat carried 
them on what would be their last trip to the mainland. 
Tony would leave later, and Dan had decided to wait 
for him so that they could go back to Ironridge to- 
gether. At first he thought of having one last tussel 
with the gamy bass, but could not work up enough in- 
terest to make it worth while. Timmy and Mr. Ed- 
wards were in the ward-room closing up the books for 
the year. ‘Mr. Catt, in the galley, was packing away 
cooking utensils until another summer would find need 
of them. The island, quiet for the first time in weeks, 
was like some, town from which the inhabitants had 
departed. 

The running boat, coming back before noon with 
only Timmy and Tony aboard, added to the atmosphere 
of desertion. Dan tried to carry on the illusion by 
erying “Running boat, ahoy!” from the float. Timmy’s 
answer to the hail seemed to lose itself in the strange 
stillness. Dan caught the rope that Tony threw him 
and made it fast. 

“Any mail?” he asked quickly. 

Tony shook his head. 

That might be good news—or it might be bad. 

Mr. Catt and Tony carried their mess gear from the 
galley and had dinner with Mr. Edwards, Timmy and 
Dan on the deck. It was a new Timmy who sat at table 
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to-day. He chuckled over incidents of the summer, and 
the boys. began to see that much of his gruffness had 
been assumed. With the washing of the dinner dishes 
Tony’s work was at an end. He and Dan shook hands 
with Mr. Catt and said they hoped the cook would 
write to them. 

“T’ll do that,” the man said quizzically. “I have a 
bump of curiosity. You've heard of hell being paved 
with good intentions ?” 

Dan nodded. 

“That’s a cuckoo’s lie. The world’s been getting bet- 
ter every century on good intentions. Play the game 
on them. It’s a poor lump of a man who'll find fault 
with that.” 

Timmy took them across in the running boat, and 
rode with them to town to bring back the buss. They 
had barely time to wring the C. P. O.’s hand and run 
for the train. They scarcely heard Timmy’s parting 
words. 

“It was a good cruise with good shipmates. A fair 
wind, mates, and a good voyage.” 


8 Mess talked furiously on the way to Jersey City, 
reviewing the race and the best fishing spots as ex- 
perience had shown them. They seemed to be fighting 
something off, refusing to meet 
it, refusing to face facts that 
would have to be met at last. 

At Jersey City they were to 
change for the local that would 
drop them off at Ironridge. In 
the waiting-room Dan called 
Lucius Morrow’s office, but Cen+ 
tral reported, after an interval, 
that there was no answer. Tony, 
who had bought a paper at the 
news stand, was reading a small 
item on the first page. 


Ironridge, Sept. ll— 
Workmen employed at the 
plant of the Terriss Ma- 
chine Company have struck 
their jobs and trouble is 
feared. The men are not 
affiliated with any union. 
It is said that many of them 
have rifles. The company 
has placed guards about the 
plant. State troops may be 
requested. 
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He showed it to Dan, whose 
heart sank. 

They rode to Ironridge in si- 
lence. It was still daylight when 
they arrived. Main Street was 
filled with the strikers, but the 
shops did not seem to be doing 
much business. Dan stopped in 
front of the First National 
Bank building. 

“T’d like to see Mr. Morrow 
first,” he said. 

They walked up the three 
flights of dusty stairs, knocked 
at the door but won no response. 
Down ‘in the street again Dan 
hesitated. 

“T’d like to see Uncle Lucius 
first,” he said again; uncertainly. 
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Tony shook his head. “We've 
got to do it to-day or not do it at 
all. You’d lose your nerve by 
to-morrow. I know I’d lose 
mine.” 

Dan led the way into one of 
the streets that ran toward the 
top of the ridge. Presently they 
were there, looking down over 
the rows of workmen’s cottages 
on the slope. With dusk settling 
over the land Dan had never be- 
fore seen this side of the ridge 
look so dreary and so sad. The 
thought that came to him was 
far beyond his years. He won- 
dered how men could think any- 
thing but rebellion in surround- 
ings such as these. 

“Paint,” he muttered; “bright 
paint and repairs. That’s what’s 
needed here. The company ought 
to do it.” 

Tony, leaning close, heard him. 
“The. guys .down there got 
tired trying to get the company 
to do it. .That’s one of the things that’s got them 
sore.” ; 

They went down the slope. Lamps were burning in 
some of the houses and women were at their tasks. 
Children played in the streets. A few men, idling on 
the small house porches, spoke to Tony and looked 
sharply at Dan. Instinctively he drew a little closer 
to the other boy. 

Suddenly a shaft of light stabbed the gathering dark- 
ness. It came from the works. Dan saw the dim fig- 
ures of five or six men inside the gate. 

“Guards,” said Tony. “They’re using searchlights to 
stop anybody sneaking up on them.” His tone was all 
at once bitter, as though the sight had aroused 
in him something that was almost dead. Dan laid a 
hand on his arm. The biceps were tense. . But after a 
time they relaxed, 

“There'll be none of that in our to-morrow. You 
mean that, don’t you?” he demanded fiercely. 

“Yes,” said Dan. And after a time: “Where do you 
live! 


rte it was Tony who led the way. Presently they 
turned in toward a house as unsavory as any of the 
others. The stoop groaned with their weight. The hall 
was dark and smelled of onions and bacon. There 
were voices behind a door, and a ribbon of light at the 
sill. Tony walked toward it. Dan began to tremble. 
Did he hear Tony’s breath coming hard or did he 
imagine it? ‘ 
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Tony opened the door. Big Tony and a tired-looking 
woman were eating at a table covered with oilcloth. 
The woman was the first to cry a welcome. The man 
jumped to his feet. i 

“Tony!” he roared joyously. “I sent you‘a letter yes 
terday. It is good, is it not? Soon we will 5 
And then he caught sight of Dan. “So,. Meester .Ter- 
riss!” he. said ominously. His face had gone dark. 
“What does this mean, Tony?” 

“Tt means,” said Tony, “that us guys have it all 
wrong. Dan wants to do what is right.” 

“That is ‘a lie,” Big Tony roared. “Why. did this 
Meester Terriss not do right in the past? He has had 
his chance. Now it is our turn. You have let heem 
pull the wool over your eyes.” The man’s tone was 
menacing. ; 

“No,” the boy cried, and now Dan saw what he risk- 
ed in the interview. “We’ve been talking, up there at 
te: Camp t.7 . Ss” 

“And he made you the fool. Did I say anything 
about talking? Did I not say you were to watch 
Meester Terriss and write to me? And you make 
friends | with heem. You have been the traitor. You 
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“T’m not,” Tony cried desperately. “I hated him up 
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The Hall Was Dark and Smelled of Onions and Bacon. 


there at first. Then I got wise that a lot had happened 
that he didn’t know anything about. He says it’s wrong 
to close the works and not think of the men just so 
the company can make more money. He says. other 
things are wrong, too. Ask him.” 

“Sol” Big Tony’s eyes staréd at Dan, suspicious 
eyes, burning eyes, eyes full of venom and malice. “You 
want changes?” 

Dan wet his lips and nodded. 

“Always changes,” the big man leered. “The com- 
pany give in so much.” He moved his hands apart a 
little. “The men so much.” He threw his heavy arms 
apart wide. 

“No, Mr Carmelli; the company and the men must 
give equally.” 

“Equally? A joke; always a joke! What is equally?” 

“What is fair,” said Dan. 

“Lies!” cried the man passionately. “Out before I 
take you and shake you so.” 

He meant it. The threat was in his face and in every 
move of his gathered strength. Dan-retreated to the 
door.’ Little Tony’s face had gone white. As one 
who did something purely by force of will, he advanced 
toward his father. The man paused and watched him, 
struck by something in his manner. 

“I,” said the boy in the silence, “I am‘Little Tony. I 
am your son. Us Carmellis don’t lie to each other. I 
tell you he means right. I know it. Us guys must give 
him a chance. I am Little Tony and I’m telling you the 
truth. I am a Carmelli.”. 


’ you look hard as nails. 
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“Tony!” cried the woman now, and ran to him and 

put her mother’s arms about him. Her body stood as 
a bulwark between him and the man. 
' Indecision showed there, though his eyes still brooded 
with their suspicions. His eyes went from the woman 
to the boy, back to the woman, and then to Dan. When 
he spoke again his voice was not so harsh. 

“First,” he said, “the ‘men go back to work.” The 
lash came back to his speech. “That is always the way. 
The men work and then if nothing comes the com- 
pany has that much more labor out of them.” 

“No,” said Dan; “the men will stay out until we 
agree. First I will call off the guards, to-morrow.” 

“And leave nobody to watch us!” the man cried in- 
credulously. 

“We will need the plant and the machinery when we 
start fresh,” Dan answered. “You would not be fool- 
ish enough to damage your bread and butter. You 
must trust me; I must trust you.” 

Big Tony Carmelli was staggered. This was an at- 
titude of faith he had not foreseen, and it left him for 
the moment powerless. Dan stepped out into the hall. 

“Will you come up to my house to-night?” he asked 
Little Tony. 

The boy, over his mother’s shoulder, nodded. In one of 
the other houses somebody was 
playing the “Marseilles” on a 
flute, the song of revolution. 

“We will see,” Big Tony said 
uncertainly. “If you try any 
tricks, Meester Terriss, it will 
not be .well, not for you or 
for heem.” He pointed a hard 
finger at his son... 


CHAPTER NINE 
4 lie: full blackness of night 


had fallen when Dan came 
out to the street. 

There were lights in all 
the houses now, and groups in 
all the doorways. The search- 
i/ light was still glaring from the 
works, occasionally raking the 
streets and bringing into vivid 
relief with, ghastly distinctness 
the shabby houses and the gos- 
siping men and women. . Mut- 
tering, they turned their heads 
from the blinding rays. Twice 
Dan heard curses. He quicken- 
ed his step, glad that the dark- 

ness hid him from recognition. 

The other side of the ridge 
was calm and peaceful. Peo- 
ple sat comfortably on_ their 
porches. One family was un- 
der an awning on the lawn. 
There was a snatch of low-toned 
song, a burst of laughter, the 
echo of voices reflecting serenity 
and contentment. This was the 
sort of life he knew, best; the 
other kind made him question. 

As he came to his own road, 
he was seized with a fit of un- 
easiness. For him. there was 
still an ordeal; for sooner or 
later he would have to face 
Lucius Morrow and Mr. King. 
He had already committed the 
company. What the two men 
would say to his theories and 
his half-formed plan he did not 
know. If they told him he 
should have consulted them first 
. « « They would be right 
about that. They were his su- 
periors, his elders, his father’s 
choice as his guardians. They 
had: labored for his interests: 
they were entitled to his consid- 
eration. He could picture them, 
standing apart from him, hurt 
and silent, perhaps resentful, as 
he told them what he had done. 

And yet he felt that he had 
had to go with Tony that night 
or lose his friend’s trust. 

He left the road and walked 
up the driveway through the 
trees that led to his home. The 
upper floor was dark. Down- 
stairs the shades were down, but 
the lights were on full behind 
them. He could not find his 
2 _key, and remembered suddenly 
that it was in one of his grips. He rang the bell. After 
a moment's wait the door was opened by the faithful 
Peggy. 

“Master Dan!” she cried. 
ways, was for his comfort. “Did you have your sup- 
per? You poor lamb, you must be starved. I'll have 
something tasty for you in less time than you can 
shake a stick at.” 

He turned toward the stairs, and became aware of 
two men who had come to the doorway of the living- 
room. Even Mr. King’s dour, frowning look failed to 
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Her first thought, as al- 


- darken the genuine welcome that came to his face. He 


went to them quickly with his hands outstretched, 

Mr. King shook hands glumly. “You have come back 
to gaze upon the ruin of your business.” 

Lucius Morrow’s greeting was of another sort. “Dan, 
How did the race come out? 
You never told me in your letters.” 

“We won,” said Dan. 

“A race!” Mr. King said bitterly. “Mere boy’s play, 
and you let your business go to smash for that. There’s 
the contract with the Mitchell Plow Company. A pen- 
alty of $500 a day on every day after December 1, for 
non-delivery of the machinery they ordered. Those 
pirates on the other side of the ridge know that we 
have that contract. They think they can use it as a 
club to force us to our knees. But we'll fool them. 
We'll let out the rest of the contract to another shop. 
When they get hungry enough, they’ll be glad to come 
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crawling back. Stabbing the company in the back! 
They're not workmen; they’re traitors!” 

“Suppose,” said Dan, and was surprised at the hol- 
lowness of his own voice, “suppose they think the com- 
pany is stabbing them?” P 

“What!” Mr. King’s voice was a roar. “You stand 
there . Lucius, do you hear that? What mad- 
ness has gotten into the boy?” j 

_“Suppose,” Mr. Morrow said gently, “we let him at, 
and talk afterwards. He must be hungry.” 

Mr. King threw up his hands helplessly and ran them 
through his perpetually touseled hair. Then, catching 
sight of the plain disapproval on Peggy’s face, he fa- 
vored her with a glare that sent her scurrying to the 
kitchen. In that safe retreat she banged her pans as a 
sign that here her opinions could not be suppressed. 

Dan was glad of the respite. 
The interview with the manager 
of the works was going to be as 
stormy as he had feared. In the 
few minutes in the hall he had seen 
one thing clearly—there was as 
much rash judgment, as much in- 
temperate language, on the com- 
pany’s side as there was on the 
men’s. There was something to 
be said for both, but calling names. 
did not say it. He hoped with all 
his heart that the fire would run 
from Mr. King’s mind as it had 
run from Tony’s. There was one 
encouraging phase of the situa- 
tion; Uncle Lucius had not con- 
demned his one sentence in de- 
fense of the men. His arguments 
would find full and complete con- 
sideration there. 

When he came downstairs from 
his bedroom, washed and re- 
freshed, Peggy had lamb chops, 
potatoes, a salad, a pastry and cof- 
fee awaiting him. Through the por- 
tieres that divided the dining-room 
from the living-room, he could 
see Mr. King and Lucius Mor- 
row, and a woman. He stared 
the second time. The woman 
was Miss Trotter, his uncle’s sec- 
retary. She was working at a 
table with some papers, and there 

-was about her a subtle air of 
sureness, as though she had won 
a place in the world and was 
consciously holding it with her 
own power. Dan knew the town 
legend of the worthless Trotters. 
As he ate he wondered how many 
people the world called failures 
would forge ahead if given only 
the opportunity and the chance. 
The relationship that had devel- 
oped between Uncle Lucius and 
Miss Trotter in the dusty First 
National Bank building, a rela- 
tionship of faith and trust and 
co-operation, was the relationship. 
he wanted to see develop between ~ 
the Terriss Machine Works and 
its men. Only his youthful rea- 
soning did not put it in just 
such terms. 
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living-room changed as he 
walked through the portieres. Miss 
Trotter gave him a smile of rec- 
ognition and went on with her 
work, Lucius Morrow looked at 
him quizzically, even encouraging- 
ly, he thought. Mr. King squared 
off in his chair. 

“To-morrow,” he said: bitterly, 
“go down and look at the works 
your father built. Idle, dead as 
a graveyard, deserted by those 
who take their living from it. Go 
look at it and then, if you have 
a drop of Terriss blood in your 
veins, tell me how you feel.” 

“T’ve seen it,” said Dan. 
as though it were a fort. 

“When did you see it?” 

“To-night, before I came here.” 

“What took you down there?” 
Mr. King’s voice. 
and harmed.” 

“I went down to see Big Tony.” 

“At the works?” 

“At his house,” said Dan. 

; Mr. King came out of his chair with a jump. “What 
or?’ 

“To tell him the company was not what he thought 
it. To tell him that the company wanted to do what 
was right, and that the men would have to do right, 
too.” . 

Shock, amazement, incredulity, wrote their reflexes 
on Mr. King’s face. But in the end he comprehended. 

“By Heavens, Dan,” he cried in a voice of panic, “do 
‘ you know what you’ve done? Big Tony will go out 
now and tell them that you admit the company has not 
played fair. That will stiffen their spines. We’re lost. 
You've played right into their hands. When they came 
to me with their demands I said ‘No.’ I refused to 
argue. Thank God we can say it was only boy’s talk.” 
_ “But we won’t say that,” Dan said. His eyes were 
on Lucius Morrow. “What’s wrong is wrong, no 
matter who does it.” 

This time Mr. King’s great hands seized his shoul- 
ders. “You mean the company is wrong?” he thun- 
dered. 

“It’s wrong,” Dan said steadily, “for the company 
to stop production to hold up prices and leave the men 
without their wages. It’s wrong not to keep their 
houses painted and looking right.” 

Mr. King’s hands fell. When he stepped back it 
was as though someone had struck him a blow. Slow- 
ly he walked toward his chair. Instead of sitting down 
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at once, he stood with one arm across the chair’s 
back, staring- at. the boy as though reading in him 
thoughts and theories that he had never before sus- 
pected. 

“Dan,” ‘he said, “I worked twenty years with your 
father.” His voice was quiet. “He trusted me. He 
made me your guardian because he knew I would think 
first of your interests: I have tried to protect what 
was yours. Of course, if you desire I should step 
aside . . .” The tone was all at once bitter. 

“But I don’t want that, Mr. King,” Dan cried. “I’m 
not criticising. I want you there always; I wouldn’t 
know which way to turn without your advice. But 
you said yourself you didn’t understand what was hap- 
pening to-day. After the race Little Tony and I talked 
things over . . .” 
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edest of rascals. 


The bravest of them all is the gentleman pirate, Captain Stede Bonnet, an erect, 
graceful figure in his scarlet coat and great broad-brimmed beaver hat. He can wield 
his shining cutlass with the best of buccaneers or roar as fierce an oath, yet with his 
k as gently and courteously as any gallant 
uth Carolina Colony. His followers are mustered from 
many climes and races—strapping Englishmen, wiry Frenchmen, swarthy Portuguese 

he Norsemen, and coal black negroes from the Barbados. 

But of all pirates that ever sailed the seas, there was none more sinister and wicked 
than Blackbeard, or Captain Edward Teach, “‘the madman of the sea.” 
figure he was—squat and burly, with an immense growth of beard sweeping down to his 
waist or looped back with crimson ribbons. A very fiend, and one to strike terror to 
assengers on the Plymouth Adventure—even to such a sturdy young blade as Jack 


For into the tale as hero steps a boy of the Colony, trouncing a six-foot bully of a 
irate with dirk and pistol, for the love of Mistress age fe a winsome maid of Charles 

Fowh. Although it was two hundred years ago that this la 
sunny South Carolina colony with his peaked straw hat and silver-buckled breeches with 
flint-lock pistol hanging from his leather belt, he was much like a school boy of to-day. 
He disliked grammar and arithmetic and loved adventure and would have made a sturdy 
tackle for a modern high school team. The colonial bo 
of Stede Bonnet and his rollicking pirates while his uncle 
little ae gentleman and secretary to the 
keep Jack strictly to the narrow path of decorum. Later, the boy who found life in the 
Colony too tame to be borne, has his fill of pirates and of perilous adventures when he 
leaves for England in the Plymouth Adventure and falls into the hands of the craft with 
the dreaded black flag. 

There's courage and daring in this story; there are thrilling sea battles with gleaming 
dirks and cutlasses and decks drenched with pirate blood ; there's the downfall of the wick- 
edest pirate that ever sailed the seas; there are quests for the spoils from rich-laden 
merchantmen, treasure of glittering dubloons and pieces of eight buried deep in the sands 
of a pirate retreat. ‘ 

Don't miss Jack Cockrell and the beginning of his adventures with the highwaymen 
AMERICAN BOY. Look for the magazine 
with the wonderful cover ee by Schoonover——a agree, pe of 
It will make a 
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“And so you two settled it.” Mr. King’s laugh was 
the hard mirth of a man who counted himself frustrat- 
ed by the crack-brained antics of a boy. “This Little 
pig didn’t say anything about the men playing fair, 

id her” 

“We talked that over, too. The men must work with 

and for the company. The spirit that we found in the 


Farragut boat race is the spirit we want to bring to 


the works. It must come because it’s the only thing 
that wins—teamwork, everybody pulling together and 
working with the stroke oar.” 

“A boat race!” Mr. King said the word as though 
it embodied an appalling picture that he could. not 
drive from his brain.. “A boy’s play to be the thing 
that wrecks a valuable business.” He dropped back 
hopelessly into his chair. “Lucius,” he said after a 
moment, “you’ve done this. You would have him go 
away. Now you see the result.” 

The lawyer’s face showed serious concern, but his 
voice carried no reproof. 

“Let him tell his story first,” he said. 

“It’s too late,” said Mr. King; “he’s. surrendered us 
to the revolutionists in the shop. They’ll hang us now.” 
_ “Will they?” the lawyer’s words were a mild ques- 
tion. 

“They won't,” said Dan. “They’ve done things that 
were wrong, too. But they'll have to play the game.” 
* “Who'll, make them?” the: general manager barked. 

“We will, by playing the game with them.” 

It was plain folly to Mr. King, and he showed his 
lainly in his manner. “If you have those 
papers ready, Miss Trotter,” he said grimly, and the 
girl passed him a sheaf of documents. He buried him- 
self in them, apparently washing his hands of the sit- 
uation. 

The doorbell rang. Peggy went along the hall from 
the kitchen. There was a murmur of voices and pres- 
ently she appeared in the doorway. 
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“There’s a gentleman to see you, Master Dan.” 

“It must be Little Tony,” Dan cried. 

Mr. King, for all his absorption, heard that. 
papers fell to his knees. 

“What's he doing here?” he demanded sharply. 

“He was to tell me how his father felt about things,” 
Dan answered and went out to the hall. 

When he returned Tony Carmelli was with him. The 
strike leader’s son seemed to feel the antagonism of at 
least one person in the room. His eyes, finding Mr. 
King, darkened. 

“Well,” the manager of the works demanded, “what 
does your father think of it?”  . 

“He says,” the boy answered without hesitation, “that 
you guys are not on the level.” 

“Confound him,” Mr. King roared, “what does he 
mean by saying that this company 
would lie?” At any other moment 
Dan would have smiled at the 
abrupt change in the vitriolic 
man’s attitude. “The Terriss Ma- 
chine Works lives up to every 
contract and every obligation.” 

“Tt never kept its promises to 
fix up the houses,” Tony flashed 
back. 

Mr. King bit his lips and picked 
up the papers. “There were oth- 
er things that had to be done first,” 
he said gruffly, and resumed his 
reading. But it was apparent that 
he had been worsted... and 
he knew it. “Sometimes,” he add- 
ed as an afterthought, “things 
that ought to be attended to are 
neglected. It just happens that 
way.” 

“The company never forgot to 
look out for itself,” said Tony. 

“If you came here to be. a- 
busive,” the manager cried, “you 
might as well go.” 

Tony started for the door. 

“No, no.” Dan saw a vision of 
everything failing now, and was 
driven to desperation. “Mr. King 
didn’t mean that.” 

“Come back, Tony,’ Mr. Mor- 
row said gently. “People’ never 
get anywhere quarreling. Mr. 
King’s all for the company; you're 
all for your father and th: men. 
There must be a middle ground. 
That’s what we want to find, isn’t 
it? Come back and talk things 
over.” ‘ 

Argument would have driven 
Tony off, but Lucius Morrow’s 
quiet friendliness won him over. 
Dan pulled out a chair, and he 
came back and sat down. Mr. 
King grunted but made no fur- 
ther comment. Miss Trotter, for 
all that she still worked with her 
papers, was plainly absorbed in 
what was happening in the room. 

“Suppose,” the lawyer suggest- 
ed, “you two tell us what happen- 
ed up at Farragut.” 

Mr. King’s eyes wandered from 
his reading, 

The story came out slowly at 
first . . . the animosity that 
had clouded their first days to- 
gether, their quarrels, Tony’s 
taunts and Dan’s heated defenses, 
the fierce boxing bout—there was 
a laugh over that now; some- 
thing of what Mr. Catt had told 
them and then .the night when 
Dan, confronted by. the fact that 
the company had shut down and 
thrown out the men so _ that 
it could keep up prices, had ad- 
mitted that here was something 
that might be wrong. 

_“What’s wrong with it?” Mr. 
King. demanded fiercely of a 
sudden. 
de® wrong,” said Tony, “because the company gets 
its profit just the same but us guys lose our living. 
What’s fair about that?” - 

“It’s business,” Mr. King said shortly; “you wouldn’t 
ent it.” 

“Tt’s a rotten business that won’t play the game fifty- 
fifty. Ain’t that so?” .Tony’s appeal was to Lncass 
Morrow. 

“It seems to be a bit unjust,” the lawyer answered 
slowly. 

The mottled red of rage ran up into “Stormy” King’s 
cheeks. Dan looked for another outburst, rang Bn 
the manager turned his back upon the group. Now he 
made no further pretense of reading. 

“It was when I saw that Dan didn’t like it,” Tony 
said, “that I began to think that maybe us guys had 
you guys wrong.” 

A smile touched the corners of Lucius Morrow’s lips. 
Two boys settling between them the dynamic differ- 
ences of capital and labor! Yet there was nothing of 
sarcasm in the smile. At that moment he was thinking 
of something that the Man of Galilee had said: “And 
a little child shall lead them.” Youth, not yet touched 
by worldly doubt and distrust! Youth, looking clear- 
eyed to the dawn! 

“What then?” he asked gently. 

They told him of the race, of how every man had had 
to pull together, how the coxswain led them, how team- 
work had won. 

“Mr. Catt,” Dan said, “made us see that it was the 
same in business. The owners and the men must pull 
together or pull against each other. They’re all in the 
boat. They can’t get out of it. Why can’t they get 
together on what’s right for the company and for the 
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“They will some day,” said Tony. “This scrapping 
can’t go on forever. Us guys on the other side of the 
ridge won’t have any pay envelopes (Cont. on page 41) 


February, 1922 


ENTON GARDINER, unsuc- 
cesstul in selling Dabbs & 
Judkins, General Merchan- 
d.se, a bill of goods, leaned 

against a chinaberry tree out in front 
and gloomily surveyed that part of 
Middleboro lying between the station 
where two trains a day hesitated and 
departed, and the store where his 
hope had met defeat. 

A long billboard stood halfway 
between Broadway and the tracks. It 
brayed in large yellow letters “Mid- 
dleboro Wants YOU!” with a most 
accusing finger pointing directly in 
the eye of the reader. There was also 
the imformation that the Board of 
Trade would be glad to tell of An 
Ideal Location. . 

Between the civic sign and the rail- 
road tracks was a stagnant pond in 
the shallows of which pigs wallowed 
comfortably. Gardiner gazed from 
the hodge-podge of nondescript build- 
ings facing the railroad to the ‘sign, 
and chuckled. The incongruity was 
really funny. 

hy anyone should voluntarily 
come to Middleboro was more than 
he could fathom, excepting, of course, 
as a reason the girl back at the book- 
keeper’s desk in Dabbs & Judkins’ 
store. Thus reflected Gardiner, won- 
dering how on earth such a radiant 
being could live in such a place or 
work for such a man as Dabbs, who 
had informéd him in her presence 
that he “had no time to be pestered 
with drummers: when he got good 
an’ ready to order hardware, why, by 
granny, he ordered it an’ didn’t have 
time to be bothered with no gabby 
drummers nohow.” 

Repressing a yearning to lay vio- 
lent hands upon him,: Gardiner re- 
treated to the solitude of Broadway 
in hope the fresh air would cool his 
wrath, 

Shrill whoops at the upper end of 
the pond marked the arrival of seven 
boys and an old man, who bore in 
his hands a. beautiful model of a 
full-rigged ship. Another volley of 
cheers resounded as she was placed 
in the water, heeled to a vagrant 
zephyr, and breastea the muddy main. 
Midway of ‘he course a sudden puff 
of wind caught her. ln a moment 
she was dat on her side Like some brother of Nep- 
tune, with white hair and long beard flowing in the 
breeze, the old man waded out to the wrecked vessel. 
Waist deep in the unclean water he stood, holding the 
rescued toy and examining it. 

“Not enough ballast, gentlemen: too much sail for 
her weight. The Navy Yard will fix her!” he piped 
as he waded out and became the center of an admiring 
circle. 

Gardiner moved closer. 

“Merely a trial trip, gentlemen. We'll overhaul her 
and then start her out for treasure—for gold—much 
gold—all in tens and twenties: out under sealed orders 
to find the treasure that's buried in—in—in—” 

His voice trailed off into nothingness and a film 
seemed to come over his bright blue eyes. His lips 
moved, but he was speaking inaudibly, to himself. 

“Whereabouts, Admiral?” queried one of the awed 
youngsters, gently jogging his elbow. 

“Ah, thank you, Commodore—the treasure—oh, yes— 
it is buried at the foot of—of a large oak—far over- 
seas. We'll get it yet—gold, much gold. ‘Then hey, 
for the lass that is waiting, waiting!’” 

He shambled off, crooning in high-pitched notes, the 
Commodores of the Fleet following at his heels. 


ARDINER returned tothe chinaberry tree and 
thoughts of the bookkeeper’s smile. Dabbs bounced 
out of the front door. 
“I'll have that old 
fool sent to the poor 
farm. Where's the 
city marshal?” he de- 
manded of Gardiner. 

“T haven’t got it!” 

“Joe!” bawled 
Dabbs into the store, 
“you go find the city 
marshal an’ tell him I 
say arrest that old 
Admiral lunatic and 
send him to the poor 
farm!” 

A pale clerk slid 
out the side entrance 
and went to. search 
for the guardian of 
the peace. Dabbs con- 
tinued to babble for 
the benefit of the 
traveling man. 

“T’m mayor of Mid- 
dleboro and I ain't 
going to have no such 
ents right out here 
where folks can see 
from the train—the 
idee of an old man 
wading around in a 
mud puddle an’ sail- 
ing boats with a lot 
of boys! Folks might 
take him for one of 
our real citizens.” 


“Or the mayor?” 
suggested Gardiner 
politely. * 


Mayor Dabbs, also 
president of the 
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Board of Trade, glared, approached the verge of apo- 
plexy, and waddled on down Broadway. 

“Where is Mr. Dabbs?” inquired ‘a voice at Gardiner’s 
elbow. It was the bookkeeper girl, and her eyes were 
troubled. 

“Down the street looking for the police reserve. When 
he finds him, I think he is going to turn in a riot call,” 

“Oh, I hope they won’t arrest that poor old man— 
he’s absolutely harmless, and a gentleman, if his mind 
is hazy. He plays with boys and makes boats for them 
and hasn’t any folks of his own. I’ve heard he was 
an officer in the Confederate Navy and got hurt in 
battle and lost his memory then.” 

“Who is he?” Gardiner did not particularly care, 
but the fact that the girl was his partisan made one 
of Gardiner. 

“I don’t know—and I’ve known him four years. I 
have heard he came from somewhere in this state, and 
that he was an officer on a Confederate cruiser and was 
left for dead in some Spanish port and stayed over 
there for years until some kind-hearted sea captain 
brought him home. His folks are all dead or scat- 
tered—so I heard, and he can’t recall his name or any- 
thing about them.” 

“How does he live?” 
and more interested. 

“Mrs. Chichester lets him live in an old log cabin 
on the edge of town, rent free. Her husband was a 

. Confederate Navy man, too. He 
raises and sells a few vege- 
tables and has some beehives. 
His thoughts are on the sea 
mainly, and his amusement is 
making boats for those boys.” 

“Don’t know his name?” 

“No—folks just call him ‘Ad- 
miral.’” 

“I could. see. those kids 
thought the world of him,” 
mused Gardiner. 

Dabbs returned with the of- 
ficial Dogberry. 

“Yonder he goes—go arrest 
him right now. I’m going to 
put a stop to his making Mid- 
dleboro ridickerlous. I have 
warned him time and again !” 

The constable started for- 
ward. 

“Hold on, officer—have you 
an official bond?” asked Gardi- 
ner pleasantly. 

“Shorely—a thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“You wouldn’t like to be 
sued upon it, for false arrest, 
and damages and that sort of 
thing?” 

“No, an’ I ain’t goin’ to be, 
neither !” 

“But you will, if you. arrest 
that old man without a war- 
rant, and even then you could 
not make the case stick. Un- 
less, of course, there is a mu- 
nicipal ordinance against sail- 
ing boats on that er— beautiful 
lake in this city park?” 

The girl laughed. The wat- 


Gardiner was becoming more 
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tles on Mayor Dabbs’ face grew red, 

“What you got to do with it?” demanded the mayor. 
‘ “Before I went on the road I studied law. I am 
not going to see that old man imposed on. I'll sue as 
‘next friend’ on any officer’s hond, and the municipality 
for damages as well.” 

“I gotter have a warrant!” asserted the officer. 

“Tl sign it—go arrest him!” The furious Dabbs 
was losing prestige fast. 

“Gimme the warrant fust!” stolidly demanded the 
constable. 

“Goody!” exclaimed the girl. 

“You get back to your desk!” ordered Dabbs. 

“Not to-day. It’s after quitting time,” calmly replied 
his bookkeeper. 

“T'll attend to all this later!” remarked the mayor, 
trying to save his face, as he retreated into the store. 

“I suppose I am part of ‘this’,” remarked the girl, 
tucking some of her vagrant locks in place. “You'd 
better walk up the street with me till I get calmed, 
or I'll go in there and scratch his face or do something 
desperate! I’m afraid to go get my hat—I’ve stood 
enough from that old. pig. I always did despise po’ 
white trash!” 

“I ought to introduce myself,” said Gardiner. They 
were strolling in the direction taken by the old man 
and the boys. 

“It is not necessary, I saw your card. You're some 
of the Gardiners from down Old Gallatin way. Yours 
is a family name.” 

“Correct—my folks lived there long before the war, 
and afterward, too. And you are—?” 

“Lucy Trenholm. My mother was a Yancey, of Old 
Gallatin.” 

Pad I’ve heard my mother speak of your folks 
often!” 

“People coming from families like ours just naturally 
understand one another,” remarked Lucy. , 

“I can subscribe to that. I could have caught that 
4:10 train, but I wouldn’t.” 

Color mounted her cheeks. 

“Well,” she said frankly, “I am glad you did stay 
over. Why, you almost seem like kinfolks !” 

“Wish to goodness I was back down that way and on 
a plantation. I wasn’t cut out for commercial life. 
It’s in the blood of my people to be planters.” Gardiner 
was speaking earnestly. 

_“T’d rather live that way than any other,” she agreed. 
“Yet, I haven’t anything; all my folks are dead, and 
I have to keep books for a creature like Dabbs!” 

They walked in silence for a way, then— 

“How far is it to the old Admiral’s cabin? Let’s 
walk up and see him,” suggested Gardiner. 

“He’s a dear old soul, and I’m very fond of him. 
He'll be glad to see us!” she said. 


a. FRONT of his door the Admiral sat, fashioning a 
leaden keel for the topheavy ship, his adoring satel- 
lites crowding about. 

There was a curious formality between them. He 
addressed each of them as “Commodore,” and they re- 
spectfully called him “Admiral,” but in addition, there 
was. a mutual love plainly evident!) When Lucy Tren- 
holm introduced her escort, the Admiral held his hand 
long, and searched his face with troubled gaze. 

“Gardiner—I seem to know that name and I feel that 
I know your face, and your eyes. Yes, I know your 
eyes—but the rest is all back in,the fog beyond which 
I cannot go. And this is my dear little ps | who is so 
good to me!” 
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He patted Lucy’s head with tender affection. 

Then he showed the models of the boats—the mar- 
velous fleet he had constructed, with a full rigged ship 
for each of his Commodores, and many sloops and barks 
and brigantines. They were wonderfully made, marvels 
of detail and correct lines. 

“T have the most curious feeling toward that old 
fellow!” said Gardiner, as they strolled townward in 
the dusk. “I feel that somehow or some way he is not 
a stranger—and—could I leave some money with you 
for him?” 

“He does not need any money, but the wish does 
you credit.. I feel much drawn to him myself.” Lucy 
glanced at Gardiner with approval. 

“And you don’t know his name?” he asked. : 

“No, he had been here for yeats when I came, four 
years ago, to take this place with Dabbs. They called 
him. ‘The Admiral’ then. I understand he was put off 
a train here for not having fare—and he’s been here 
ever since.” 

Gardiner came back after supper and sat with her 
in the moonlight that glorified even a boarding house 
yard. He had to go on next day to try to sell pots 
and pans and shingle nails and such, but vowed he 
would return for the week end. * 

Mayor Dabbs proceeded next day to procure three 
ignorant louts to sign an application for a lunacy hear- 
ing, and after perfunctory formalities before a justice 
of the peace the mildly wondering but still amiable Ad- 
miral was forthwith hustled off to the county poor farm. 


T that bleak and drear Golgotha of those who are 

in death, yet linger cumberingly on the stage of life, 
the Admiral stood it three days. He was driven by a 
burly boss to work in the fields.. He was given fearful 
food and compelled to sleep in unventilated barracks 
at night. He complained to the superintendent that his 
strength was leaving him on account of lack of rest 
and sleep, but if allowed to return to his cabin and get 
his hammock and some clothes, he could do better. 

The argument appealed to the superintendent, who 
— by such crops as were produced by the labor 

e could wring from trembling hands and doddering 
frames. 

“Will you come back yourself, or will I have to come 
an’ drag you back an’ put you in the dark-room on 
bread an’ water?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I won't stay at Navy Cove—just want my ham- 
mock and a few little things—I can’t sleep except in a 
hammock,” evaded the Admiral. Permission given, he 
toiled afoot the eight miles to town. 

Four disconsolate Commodores were hanging around 
the cabin, trying to work the Admiral’s garden, and feed 
his chickens, and ever and anon hold a caucus. . There 
was a fine plan to insert a dead cat far up under Dabbs 
& Judkins’ store, thus necessitating the tearing up of the 
floor to remove it. Another was to be put in Mayor 
Dabbs’ well. Commodore Dexter was cherishing sev- 


enteen turkey eggs the hen sat upon two weeks and 


abandoned in the spring; they were to be forcibly and 
anonymously presented to Mayor Dabbs as he turned 
from the oil lamp glare of Broadway into the gloom 
of Hickory Street and waddled homeward. 

The return of the Admiral was a signal for howls of 
joy mingled with much indignation and more plans, for 
vengeance. The old man was excited, but silent. He 
stowed a few things in his hammock, placed that in a 
sack, and sat down to rest. 

From the rude center table he took a beautiful pink 

conch shell and held it to one ear, listening raptly to its 
whispers. His eyes began to glow and his lips. moved 
soundlessly as though repeating the message. Then, 
as if he had it straight, he gave it voice. 
' “Get under way with all sail at once—aye, aye, sir! 
Set course for the home port—aye, aye! Sealed orders 
—sealed orders! I'll shove off—hack to the first port— 
aye, aye!” 

Then his voice trailed off into inaudible whispers 
again. 

The boys huddled in awed and nervous silence as 
the old man communed with the voice of the sea in 
the shell. 

“The first port—that must be where he came from!” 
said Commodore Dexter, who slipped from his seat and 
motioned the others outside. 

“Say, fellers, we can’t let him walk, an’ if he tries 
to, them county farm guards’ll catch him sure. Jim, 
you an’ Chester run get you-all’s surrey, quick—we'll 
take him far as we can. An’ all of you beg, borry 
or swipe all the cooked grub you can lay your hands 
on. We'll overtake him. I'll stay here an’ hold him 
long’s I can! Lively now!”: 


The boys scampered away. Commodore Dexter sought » 


to detain the Admiral, but with indifferent success, for 
he insisted upon striking out as if fearful of immediate 
pursuit. When the. surrey finally arrived, the boys 
piled in and raced down the road after him. 

“You reckon them whispers in that sea-shell really 
said that?” wonderingly asked Commodore Jones. 

“Course!” assured Dexter. “Can’t dogs an’ horses 
see ha’nts an’ spirits an’ things folks can’t see nor hear? 
Ain’t it ha’nts that makes dogs howl at night, an’ squinch 
owls holler, an’ horses’ legs get all trimbly when they 
passes graveyards at night, huh?” 

“Y—yes—that’s so,” admitted Commodore Jones. 

“Well, then: why can’t some folks talk to sperrits, 
an’ tell what signs is an’ what sea-shells is sayin’, huh? 
Most folks think the Admirul is crazy: he ain’t, he’s 
jest diff’runt, an’ understands things we can't see ner 
understand no more’n we see ha’nts like dogs an’ horses 
can. He sure got them orders right out of that shell!” 

They overtook the old man after he had hurried a 
couple of miles, picked him up and pushed forward. He 
sat as though in a daze and answered in monosyllables. 
‘ Along toward sunset the vehicle crossed the county 
ine. 


‘its summit. 
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“We got to be gettin’ back, Admirul—you’re safe 


now, good-by, an’ good luck, an’ God bless you!” 
said Commodore Dexter, eldest and spokesman. The 
others solemnly shook hands. 

“You know the way where you're going, sir?” asked 
Dexter as he turned the surrey. 

“Aye, aye, sir! Course is west by south—sou’west!” 

The Admiral saluted, and turned down the road in 
answer to a strange instinct stirring within. 

They watched him until his figure blurred in the 
gathering twilight, and as the surrey turned homeward, 
four boys sat therein, one crying and the other silent. 


Tae was moonlight and the Admiral plodded along 
until late. Then he slung his hammock in a little 
thicket and held his beloved conch shell to his ear and 
listened until he drifted out on the tide of sleep. 

Daylight found him under way again. An early 
morning automobilist picked him up and whisked him 
more than fifty miles;.the boys had carried him fifteen 
and he had covered about fifteen himself. When he 
resumed his journey again in late afternoon on foot, 
he began to feel vaguely that he knew some landmarks. 
He had dim memories of a creek and a hill he used 
to climb. 

All day the heat had been terrific. It rose in wav- 
ering, crinkly radiations. from the earth and scorched 
all vegetation. There was not a breath of air, and at 
times he staggered from its intensity, but drove himself 
forward in answer to the urge within. 

The sun became obscured by a sullen bank of clouds 
in the west, and there was an indefinable something in 
the atmosphere which subtly excited him. He paused 
on the rise of a hill, where dimly he could see above 
the fields of cotton and corn, here and there a gaunt 
chimney. He started forward, then hesitated, irresolute, 
and placed the conch shell to his ear. 

“Wait here for orders!” he repeated. “Aye, aye, sir!” 

There was a sharply rising wooded hill to the right. 
He made his way over in search of a place to sling his 
hammock and, hunting a breath of air, he climbed to 
There, in a very small natural clearing, 
he stood and groped and clutched at tag-ends and fila- 
ments of memory as unsubstantial and elusive as morn- 
ing mist in the lowlands. 

An intangible something mocked him, jeered him and 
kept just beyond his'mental grasp. He tied his ham- 
mock between two saplings and as he rested, tried to 
clutch and detain that shadowy, formless thought which 
danced and mocked on the further side of a black 
chasm of almost fifty years. 

A preliminary tremor rustled leaves overhead; the 
sky was black with sullen, boiling clouds. In the west, 
behind an awesome roll of cottony wind-vapor seud- 
ding before the dull purple of the storm itself, forked 
lightning played incessantly. The grumble and boom of 
thunder was as of some titanic artillery barrage. Trees 
bowed and whipped in the (Continued on page 34) 
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THE RUNAWAY TURKEY 


e EE times dat 
ol’ turkey hen 
done break 


out ob pen, 
an’ free times I 
traipse fro’ slush 
affer her, way ter 
Martin’s sugar 
shanty whar her 
was raised. Now 
dis here nigger’s fro 
ebermore playin’ tag 
wif dat contrary 
fowl. To-morrie 
night, off comes her 
haid. Dat’s my las’ 
say—so fur -her’s 
concerned, Mammy.” 

“Sho, Dolph,” Mammy Greene returned, cheerfully, 
“you've heered how chickuns an’, threats come home ter 
roost, ain’t yo’? Well, dere you is: Dat turkey scoot off 
to dat ol’ shanty right natural, kase she don’ know 
nuffin else.” 

“An’ free times I traipse af’er her kase J don’t know 
nuffin else, ‘cept I’s foolish ‘nuff ter wanter raise lil’ 
turkeys. An’ speakin’ ob threats goin’ ‘long hum ter 
roost, I’s makin’ a threat right now, dat if dat turkey 
hen. takes it in her haid to stray back fro’ woods ter 
dat ol’ shanty ag’in, I’s goin’ ter take my gun ‘long 
an’ persuade her ter come down outer dat roostin’ 
tree—and stay down fer good.” 

Mammy Greene chuckled. “Law, hon, yo’ couldn't hit 
a flock ob barns wif dat ol’ musket af’er nightfall, an’ 
well yo’ knows it; an’ I reckon dat hum-lovin’ turkey 
knows it too.. Anyways, her won't likely break loose 
no more, Wah’ you put her?” 

“In de ol’ ash-gum coop, an’ propped de do’ on her.” 

“But, Dolph, whare’ll Sebastapool sleep, den?” 

“Dat hown’ dawg kin board ‘out a night er two, I 
reckon.” , 7 

“Uh huh, an’ when I gets ter bed an’ asleep, you'll get 
up an’ let dat dawg in ter yo’r bed. No yo’ don’t, Dol- 
phus Greene. Yo’ go right out dis hayr minute an’ trans- 
ferize dat bird from de dawg-kennel ter de hencoop, 
afore yo” gets one bite ob supper.” 

“But, Mammy—” 

“Out yo’ get, an’ don’ argufy. Don’t I know yo’ an’ 
yo’r slick ways? Ain’t I eberlastin’ly findin’ dawg 
tracks on my coverlids an’ dawg hairs on my cushions? 
Ain’t I? Fer two cents I'd slap yo’r ears inter yo’r haid, 
_yo’ young lim’ yo’”. . : 

Dolph grinned and pulled on the shoe, sodden with 
spring-melting snow, which he had placed beneath the 
stove to dry. “Well, if dat turkey gets away ag’in—” 

“You'll go af'er her, dat’s all,” snapped his mother. 
Sig won't get away if so yo’ fas’en dat coop right 
tight.” 

Dolph went out grumbling. As he closed the door, a 
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cold nose was thrust into his hand and a warm 
tongue licked his wrist. 

“Sebast’,” whispered the boy, “I done tole yo’ 
not ter let yo’r hopes soar too high. Mammy’s 
onter us bigger’n a house. Yo’ll hab ter sleep in 
yo’r lil’ gum ter-night, an’ dere’s no holp fer it.” 

A low whine of disappointment came from the 
dog. With lowered head and tail hanging de- 
jectedly, he followed his master to the log out- 
building standing darkly against the still-linger- 
ing snow. Dolph removed the prop from the 
kennel door and, reaching in, secured the turkey. As he 
withdrew the bird, Sebastopol darted in and, with a 
heart-rending howl, flung himself on the straw. 

Dolph sighed. “Dat's right, purp; lay it all onter we.” 

A longer, deeper, more’ heart-rending howl came 
muffled from the straw. 

“Sebast’, ferget it like a good dawg, an’ come ‘long 
ter supper.” 

No answer, save a quavering moan that made Dolph’s 
throat choke. He went over to the hencoop, opened 
the door, and threw the woods-lbving turkey inside. 
“Lis’en, yo’ sneak-off,” he gritted, “if ebber I see yo’ wif 
yo’r own lil’ chickuns roun’ yo’, I’ll be one glad nigger. 
I'll bet evem den I'll hab ter tie yo’ down er yo’ll try 
an’ sneak dem peepers fro bush ter yo’r roostin’ tree.” 

He turned towards the ash-gum. “Sebast’, are yo’ 
comin’ ?” 

There was a stirring in the straw; that was all. The 
dog absolutely refused to be consoled. ° 

Dolph turned into the cabin, removed his wet shees 
and sat down to supper. 

He was-tired. A three-mile tramp through woods 
and swamp deep in melting snow after a long day's 
work at the mill, was getting to be too much of an 
everyday occurrence to suit him. 

“Dat ol’ turkey’s sure gettin’ on dat boy’s nerves,” 
Mammy soliloquized, as she watched him. “Dat Dolph’s 
l’ble ter. buck on raisin’ turkeys if I don’t watch him.” 


i pete! had secured the turkey hen from a wood- 
cutter named Martin. The big bronze bird was one 
of a flock that had been raised in the woods, the old 
mother turkey who was quarter wild having “nested 
out” and brought up her brood in the vicinity of a 
disused sugar shanty remote from prying eyes. 
Perhaps the turkeys had inherited the wild strain from 
their motuer, for certain it is all fall and winter they 
out-maneuvered all their owner's efforts to coax, drive 
or force them from their hardwood retreat into the 
enclosure which he had built in the clearing for 


their accommoda- 
tion. Grown desper- 
ate, at last he had 
decided to shoot 
them, and armed 
with a long, muzzle- 
loading rifle, had set 
out on his quest, 
only to learn that a 
bush-bred turkey 
possesses an un- 
canny power to 
scent danger from 
afar and keep well 
outside the zone of 
danger. In despair 
Martin had come to 


Dolphus Greene and * 


explained his trouble. 

“Them turkeys’ll all be nestin’ out again this spring, 
Dolph,” he had said, “and I can’t afford to let ’em. 
But how I’m ever going to get hold of them birds is 
more’n I can guess. I’ve tried all ways I can think of. 
Now you know a lot about these here wild birds of 
a woods, what you got to say about wild turkeys, 
uh? 


Dolph had scratched his head and meditated. “Reckon 


dem turkeys mostly allars roost in de same tree ebery 
night, don’t ’em?” he asked. ' 

“Yes, consarn ‘em, they do,” replied the woodsman. 
“But it’s always so tarnation dark by the time they get 
set I can’t see to shoot ’em. I tried doin’ that, and it 
won't work. If you'll show me a way of gettin’ hold 
of them turkeys, Dolph, I'll give you your pick of the 
hens, and, what’s more, I’ll give you a settin’ of eggs, 
so you can raise your own flock. I will, by ginger!” 

At this Dolph had squared away and proceeded to 
take a new interest. That same night, bearing a lan- 
tern, he had called at Martin’s cabin. “Reckon we best 
go bring in dem turkeys,” he had said. He and Martin 
had gone to the old sugar shanty. It was a white, late 
winter’s night with the snow sparkling like diamonds 
under the light of a full moon, and just a tinge of 
spring in the air. . 

Against the soft glow, in a bare maple, were nine 
big black dots, which Dolph knew were turkeys. On 
the way across he had cut a long sapling and trimmed 
it into a pole. To one end of this pole he now pro- 
ceeded to tie the lantern, and lighting it, spoke softly 
to the owner of the birds. 

“Now, if yo'll jes’ raise dat pole an’ flush de light 
full in de eyes ob dem turkeys, I’ll climb dat tree an’ 
get ’em one by one.” 

Wonderingly Martin had obeyéd; amazed, he had seen 
the turkeys plucked one after the other from their perch. 
He and Dolph had tied their legs and deposited them in 
the sugar shanty against morning, when he would return 
there with a stone boat and carry them home. All but 
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This’ bird Dolph 


one, the biggest hen of the flock. 
chose for his own. 

That night the newly acquired prize spent in the 
chicken yard behind the Greene cabin. Next morning 
she was gone. Dolph had gone after her the following 
night. Again she got loose and went back to her old 
roosting place, and once more Dolph had patiently re- 
trieved her. To-night was the third time he had sought 
the fugitive bird. “Dog-gone her, I’d like to see her 
oe * platter,” he said, as he took his seat at the supper 
table. ‘ 

Mammy Greene chuckled.. “Sho, ’twon’t be no time 
now till yo’ see her a-scratchin’ wif, her lil’ ones aroun’ 
her, hon,” she encouraged. 

* “Dat turkey ud been safe ennuf in de ash-gum, Mam- 
my, if only yo’ s’picious min’ hadn’t ’sturbed my plans,” 
Dolph returned resentfully: 

“My s’picious min’ knows what’s best for yo’ and me, 
son,” spoke his mother sharply, “so. nuff said dar. 
Hush up wif yo’r complainin’ er I’s. very’ liable ter 
come ter yo’ wif a roller-pin argument. Yo’ was aimin’ 
ter sneak dat houn’ ter bed wif yo’, an’ I spile yo’r 
aim, dat’s all. Dat turkey hen’s safe as anyfing in de 
hencoop.” 


S HE TOSSED her knitting aside and getting ponder- 
ously to her feet made her way into the pantry. 
Dolph’s eyes followed her anxiously. But instead of 
taking the rolling pin from off its nail, she lifted some- 
thing from the shelf and carried it across to the table. 

“Berry pie, hon. I made it jes’ dis day, an’ it’s so 
good de juice laughs fair out in yo’r face; it does so.” 

“Gollies, Mammy, I reckon it’ll laugh out in my face 
when I bite inter it.” Dolph smacked his lips in antici- 
pation. 

“Jes’ yo’ wait till you tastes de dried apple pies I 
start in on makin’ to-morrie,” smiled the mother. “Um, 
um !” 

“Apple pie’s my middle name, Mammy, sure is; but 
I ain’t noways ignorin’ de berry while’s I’s waitin’ fer 
it. ter pop along.” 

“Well, den, use yo’r fork, yo’ unmarnerlike boy,” 
as Dolph picked the pie up by its flaky crust. “I declar’ 
de way yo’ violate yo’r table mannerisms is pure sacri- 
lege.” 

“Look yo’, Mammy,” returned Dolph. “Dere’s lots 
o’ ways yo’ kin eat pie, but dar’s only one right way; 
dat’s outin’ de han’ same as yo’ eat a apple.” 

Mammy snorted, and shuffling back to her seat re- 
sumed her knitting. 

His supper finished, Dolph sighed contentedly and 
proceeded to gather up the scraps. These he placed on 
a plate and carried them out to the discomfited Sebas- 
topol. 

“Ho, dawg, yo’ in dar?” he asked, peering into the 
blackness of the ash-gum. 

The hound issued forth, his manner half sullen—half 
friendly. “Here’s yo’r supper, Sebast’. Yo’ don’t de- 
serbe it, but I bringed it anyhow. Now den, no mo’ 
sulkin’. Firs’ fing yo’ know I'll be kickin’ yo’ so far 
it’ll take yo’ all night ter crawl back here whar yo’ 
belong.” 

The dog proceeded to do as he was ordered. 

“Dat’s better. Now jes’ ter show yo’ dat I appreciates 
obedience, I’s goin’ ter prop dis ol’ cellar door ’gainst 
yo’r sleepin’ place ter keep de win’ out. Yo’s mighty 
well off fer a dawg, Sebast’, but yo’ don’ half re’lize it.” 


Dolph pro- 
ceeded to make 
the hound snug 
for the night, 
and went back 
into the cabin, 
and to bed. 

During. the 
night he was 
awakened by 


the growling 
and barking of 
the hound. 


“Dat Sebast’s 
sure dreamin’ 
ob huntin’, er 
sumfin’,” he 
thought drows- 
ily. “I'd like 
ter be behin’ 
dat no-count 
dawg wif a 
hickory club; I 
bet I'd histe 
him ter de 
- moon wif one 
sweep.” 
Then he 
went to sleep 
again. 


HE FACT 

that Dolph 
overslept him- 
self next morn- 
ing and had 
barely time to 
snatch his 
breakfast and 
reach his place 
at the sawmill 
in the valley 
before the 
seven o'clock 
whistle blew, 
was responsible 
for his not 
looking in the 
chicken pen to 
see if the tur- 
key was still 
there. 

It was Mam- 
my Greene who 
discovered the 
bird’s absence 
when’ she went 
out to remove 
the cellar door 
from the kennel. 

“Reckon Dolph’'ll sure fro twenty fits when he comes 
hum at noon, an’ I’arns dere’s anudder trip fro de 
swamp fer him ter-night,’ Mammy murmured, as she 
waddled back to the cabin. 

But Dolph, strange to say, hurrying up the slushy 
trail at noon, had news of his own to communicate, 
news of such a startling nature as to put all thoughts 
of the runaway turkey and the tramp through the 
swamp out of his mind. 

“Her’s done gone ag’in, Dolph,” were his mother’s 
welcoming words. ’ 

Dolph rolled his eyes towards the empty henhouse. 
“Mammy,” he gasped, “dere’s more’n dat turkey gone!” 

“What all?” gasped Mammy. 

“Pay money. It was stole outer safe in de office las’ 
night.” 

“Lor amassy, Dolph. How come?” 

“Nobuddy knows, Mammy. Misto Little done finc 
de safe blowed dis mawnin’. Won’t be no pay dis week 
at all now, Mammy.” 

“Lor bless us, ain’t dat awful?” 

Mammy Greene backed into the cabin and flumped 
down on a chair. 

“To fink ob robbers comin’ to dis hayr, ob all places,” 
she ‘gasped. “Oh, it’s sure dre’ful; I'll be scart ter 
deff.” 

“Sho, Mammy, robbers ain’t goin’ ter bodder us none. 
Dey knowed Misto Little was bringin’ in de money 
fer pay de han’s an’ de lumbermen on spring 
drive. Two thousand dollars is a lot ob money, 
Mammy.” 

“Gracious sakes, Dolph, yo’ don’ mean ter tell 
me ‘dere was dat much money in dat ol’ safe?” 


— *Mammy,” He Gasped, “Dere’s More’n Dat Turkey Gone!” 


“Stire was, so Misto Little says, an’ dey got it all. 
Now I mus’n’t talk no mo’. I gotter swaller my dinner 
an’ run back ter mill. Misto Little done send fer de 
constable at Markham, an’ he’s comin’? wif two mo’ men. 
Goin’ ter try an’ track dem robbers down, I hear.” 

Mammy shivered. “Dolph, yo’ promise me right now 
yo’ won’t go wif dem orsifers.” 

“Gollies, Mammy, dey don’ want me. What good 
could I do? Yo’ set yo’r min’ easy dere. I’m hangin’ 
close ter my job at de mill.” 

He ate his dinner hurriedly, grabbed up cap and coat 
and with, “So long, Mammy,” darted through the door 
and down the path to the woods. 


S DOLPH left the woods for the valley trail, a 

team and democrat rounded the curve of the road. 

In the democrat were three men. At sight of Dolph 
the driver pulled up. ; 

“Hello, boy,” he accosted. “Can you tell us where 
we'll be most likely to find Mr. Little?” 

“He'll be down ter mill office, mos’ like,” answered 
Dolph. 

“Are you goin’ down to the mill?” asked the man. 

“Yes, sah. Works dar I does.” 

“Well, ‘jump in.” 

As Dolph climbed in beside the big, burly driver, the 
latter lifted a répeating rifle from the seat and’ rested 
it between them. Dolph’s eyes opened wide as he gazed 
down upon it. “Gollies,’ he murmured rapturously, 
“T’s shore gwine ter own a rifle like dat, some day.” 

The men laughed. “Well, son,” shouted the driver, 
as they clattered down the corduroy road, “a rifle like 
this one will cost you a heap of money. How do you 
propose to earn it, eh?” 

“T’s gwine ter raise turkeys an’ sell ’em.” 

Again the men laughed. Dolph didn’t laugh though. 
His eyes were glued to the rifle. 

“T reckon I ain’t got much chance ob ownin’ sech a 
won’erful gun as dat,” he sighed, “but I feels I'd awful 
like ter.” 

“Now then, boy,” asked the driver, as they swung 
around the curve into the valley, “whereabouts is this 
mill office?” 

“Right ’cross yonder, sah, un’er dem trees; de buildin’ 
wif de beehive on top. Yo’ll fin’ Misto Little right dar, 
I’s finkin’.” 

Dolph climbed out of the rig and made his way across 
the snow-filled hollow to the mill. “Reckon dat big 
man’s de constuble,” he. soliloquized, “an’ dem udders 
his hired men. Gosh, dat was one purty rifle,” he mur- 
mured, as he took his place behind the equalizer. 

All afternoon as he pushed the basswood bolts be- 
tween the twin saws of the equalizer, Dolph’s mind 
kept recurring to the robbery, the constable and_ his 
deputies and the wonderful rifle he had seen and so 
longed to possess. His head swam with the very 
thoughts of owning such a rifle. Then he sighed and 
came down to earth again. “What chance a brack boy 
like me got ter own a gun like dat?” he ruminated. 
“’Bout as much as dat runaway turkey ob mine has 
ob libin’, if so she traipse off ter bush ag’in. Dat’s so.” 

Six o’clock came at last. Dolph reached for his over- 
coat and loped out through the wide mill door into the 
soft March twilight. Through (Continued on page 36) 
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“HIS TIME I am going to tell 
you about how Jibby Jones 
solved the mystery of the 
stolen barrels when he didn’t 

mean to, and got the 


reward. Skippy Root's 
father offered the re- 
ward, because they 
were his barrels. They 
were stolen from his 
wholesale _ grocery 
house down in River- 
bank. 

The reward was 
twenty-five dollars, and 
there was something f 
funny about the whole ae 
business and my fa- 
ther and Mr. Root and 
Mr. Smale, and Tad’s 
father and Mr. Jones 
knew the joke and 
laughed about it a lot 
up on Birch Island 
where we were spend- 
ing the summer _ but 
they did not tell us or 
anybody. The notice 
in the paper only said, 
“$25 Reward for in- 
formation leading to 
the recovery of five 
barrels stolen from the MeL 
Root Wholesale Grocery,” or something like that. But 
I'll tell you what the joke was. We found out later on. 

One of the things Mr. Root sold in his wholesale 
grocery was cider—sweet cider—and he sold it by the 
barrel, but he had five barrels of sweet cider that turn- 
ed hard while,it was in his grocery cellar and it was 
against the law to sell hard cider or to have it around, 
so he thought he had better get rid of it. He didn’t 
want to go to jail. Nobody does, I guess. 

So one day Mr. Root went out onto the platform back 
of his grocery and he said to his truck driver: 

“Joe, I’ve got five barrels of cider in the cellar that 
has turned hard, and I want to get rid of it. I want 
you to haul those five barrels down to the river to- 
morrow and empty that hard cider into the river and 
bring the barrels back. I don’t want any hard cider 
around here.” 

“All right, Mr. Root,” Joe said, “I'll do it to-morrow.” 

Well, that was all right, but it happened that there 
were a lot of men in the alley near the platform just 
then, standing around and looking at a trained bear 
an Italian had, and one of them must have heard Mr. 
Root and wanted hard cider, for that night the grocery 
cellar was broken into and five barrels were stolen out 
of it. But the joke was that the thief did not get the 
five barrels of hard cider; he got five barrels of mo- 
lasses. He made a mistake. He took the molasses and 
left the hard cider. So the next day Joe dumped out 
the cider and Mr. Root offered a reward for the mo- 
lasses. But nobody came for the reward and it looked 
as if all that molasses was gone forever. And the thing 
Mr. Root and Father and all the men laughed about 
was how surprised the thieves would be when they 
broached a barrel to have a good drink of hard cider 
and found it was molasses. They thought the thieves 
would be pretty badly surprised and scared, because 
instead of taking five barrels of cider that Mr. Root 
did not want they would have taken five barrels of 
molasses he did want. They would be mighty worried 
thieves. 

But nobody found the molasses or caught the thieves 
and everybody forgot all about it, and then we went 
to the island to spend the summer and the dry spell 
came on and the fishing worms went down so deep in 
the ground there was only one place on the island 
where we could get them. That was what we called 
Mosquito Hollow. 

Now, you can’t get fish without worms. Worms and 
minnows are the best bait, but worms are always good 
and fishing was what we did most up there on Birch 
Island, so we had to have worms for bait. When every- 
thing is moist you can dig worms almost anywhere 
on the island but the ground got drier and drier and 
you could dig for an hour out back of the cottages and 
oo get a worm. So we had to try Mosquito Hollow for 

em, 

Jibby was with us when we said we guessed we 
would have to try Mosquito Hollow for worms and the 
minute we said it he sat down on a log of driftwood 
and closed his eyes and laid his finger alongside of his 


"nose. 


suerte you doing that for?” Wampus Smale asked 
im. 

“For worms,” Jibby said. 

“Trying to smell where they dre?” Wampus asked, 
laughing at him. 

“Maybe so,” Jibby Jones said. “I want to do my 
share when it comes to getting worms and you know 
I can’t go to Mosquito Hollow. I wonder af 

“What do you wonder?” Wampus asked. 

“IT was just wondering if you could charm a worm 
by playing it a tune on a flute, the way people charm 
snakes,” Jibby said. “If we could we might get a 
flute and charm some worms until they crawled out of 
their holes, no matter how deep the dry weather has 
5 them, But I never heard of charming worms with 
a flute.” 7 

We laughed, but Jibby Jones was entirely serious. 
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In a Little While We Had Every Ola Tin Can on the Island Filled With Worms and Choice Crumbly Black Earth. 


If he had ever heard, or read, of worms being charmed 
he would have tried it because that was the way he was. 
But he hadn't. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t believe it would work. If 
it would work Isaak Walton would have written it. in 
his fishing book. I’ll have to think of some other way.” 

“No, don’t you bother,” Tad said. “We'll get the 
worms.” 

So then we all said the same thing, because we knew 
how Jibby swelled up when misquitoes bit him. Some 


. folks do and some folks don’t, but Jibby does. And 


Mosquito Hollow is just about the worst mosquito place 
in the world. 

The skeets are bad enough anywhere on Birch Is- 
land, because there are billions of them that come over 
from the ponds and sloughs but in Mosquito Hollow it 
is as if all the mosquitoes in the world had gathered 
together in one place. A hundred: skeets will get on 
your hand in a second and all start to bite at once. 

Mosquito Hollow is the lowest ground on Birch 
Island and the dampest, and that is why there are al- 
ways worms there, but it is why there are always 
skeets there too, It is down near the end of the 
island, below all the real cottages. There is one old 
shack there, about as big as a playhouse, but nobody 
has lived in it for years—too many skeets, I guess. All 
around the hollow, and in it, the nettles grow as high 
as a man’s head and keep out the breeze, and the 
skeets just make it the metropolis of the whole skeet 
world. There are not so many in early spring but by 


summer there are trillions of quadrillions and the 


noise they make sounds like a sawmill. 
“Don’t you bother, Jibby,” I said. “We'll get worms 
for all of us.” 


“T might stand it if it wasn’t for my _ spectacles,” 


Jibby’ said. “The mosquitoes get in behind my spec- 
tacles and I can’t smack them. And then I swell up.” 
This was true. Jibby always wore tortoise rim 
apace and he did swell up when a mosquito bit 
im. 
“I’m ashamed to swell so much,” Jibby said, “but 
I can’t help it. I think perhaps my grandchildren 
won't, if I ever have any. grandchildren, because the 
swelling seems to be going’out of our family. When 
I get a mosquito bite it only swells as big as a walnut 
but Father’s and Mother’s bites swell almost as big as 
apples, and my grandfather used to swell as big as a 
wash basin. I don’t know how big a’ mosquito bite 
would have swelled on great-grandfather.” . 


SF Jibby went with us down the path along the river 
but when we got down near the old shack he sat 
down on an elm root to think how to get worms without 
getting mosquito-bit, and. the rest of us went back in 
through the nettles to get the worms. It was only a 
few yards but the minute we got to the low ground 
the skeets were at us. All of us began slapping our necks 
and faces and hands and arms and whacking at our 
backs and ankles ‘and legs and jumping around and 
waving our arms. 

We had our spades and tin cans an} Wampus ram- 
med the blade of his spade into ‘e ground and then 
yelled and began slapping himseii everywhere. Tad 
grabbed the handle of the spade «ac pushed down on 
it and turned up a chunk of soil and then he began 
yelling and slapping hiniself. I kicked the clod of dirt 
with my foot and picked up one fat worm and put it in 
the can and then I yelled and began to slap myself. 
And Skippy did not even pick up a single worm; he 


just yelled and slapped and then ran for the river 


bank full tilt, dragging his spade after him, and we all 
followed him. It*was no use; the skeets were too 
fierce, we couldn’t stand them. 

Jibby Jones was sitting just where we left him, and 
we began scratching our ankles and rubbing our necks 
and faces and the backs of our hands and saying “Gee!” 
and “Whew!” and “Oh hboy!”, on account of the bites. 

“ve been waiting for you to come back,” Jibby 
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Jones said. 

“Well, we came 
back,” I said. “I guess 
we didn’t stay long 
enough for you to get 
homesick for us, did 
we?” 


by said. “I’ve been 
thinking. I think a 
person ought to think 
when he hasn’t any- 
thing else to do. I was 
thinking about fish- 
worms, and I thought 
it wasn’t fair for you 
fellows to do all the 
work and get all the 
worms when I am go- 
+ ing to use some of 
them.” 

“Hah!” Wampus 
said. “I guess there 
aren't going to be any 
worms, I wouldn’t go 
back to ‘that Hollow 


“Mosquitoes?” asked 
Jibby. “And, of course 
they are worse for me.” 
A perches you swell up when they bite you,” said 
‘Tad. 

“Not only that but there is more of me to bite,” said 
Jibby. “I got more exposed surface than you fellows. 
More face.” 

That did not seem so, but he proved it was so. 

“On account of my nose,” he said. “Wampus has 
hardly any nose—it is just a nubbin—but my nose is 
like the jib sail of a boat. It is like a big triangle 
sticking out’ from my face. If you measure across 
Wampus’s face you’ve got all the surface mosquitoes 
can get at, because his nose doesn’t amount to much, 
but when you measure across my face and come to the 
nose you've got to measure my nose, too. You've 
got to measure the base and altitude and hypotenuse of 
my nose on one side, and then measure the base and 
altitude and hypotenuse of the other side of my nose, 
and it amounts to a lot. The mosquitoes have a whole 
lot more nose to bite on me than on any of the rest 
of. you.” 

We saw that was true and we said so. 

“So I thought I had better think of a way to get all 
the fishworms we need without getting mosquito-bit,” 
said Jibby, “and I did.” 

“How?” I asked him. h 

“Well,” said Jibby, “the best way is to have a worm 
mine and mine for them.” 

“Mine for them!” Skippy yelled, laughing. “You go 
back into that hollow and try to mine! I dare you!” 

“I wouldn’t want to do that,” Jibby said, as solemn 
as an owl. “I didn’t think of doing that. I thought 
of mining in the old shack over yonder. It has’ a 
dirt floor and it.has screens over: the windows and at 
the door.. I thought we could go into the shack and 
close the screen door and sink a shaft there and then 
tunnel out under Mosquito Hollow and get the worms. 


I don’t suppose a worm cares whether you dig down 


to get him or tunnel up under him to get him, I never 
heard so.” 

Well, of. course, Jibby was joking about whether 
worms ‘cared how we got them, but as soon as he 
mentioned a worm mine we all wondered why we had 
never thought of one. When you come to think of it 
‘a worm mine is»the only sensible way to get worms 
fromsa -place where the mosquitoes practically eat you 
alive. You are down under the ground where the 
skeetscan’t; get at you,.and you are down where the 
biggest:.and: best: worms are; and you have your mine 
and anytime you need fishworms you can go into the 
es and dig a little worm-ore and get the worms out 
‘of it: 

Almost before Jibby was through talking we were 
making a rush for the old shack. The screens were 
fair. to middling at the door and windows—good 
enough, anyway, even if they were rusty—and in a 
minute Tad had marked out the size of the shaft we 
ought to sink. He scratched it on the hard earth of 
the floor with his spade. But Jibby wasn’t there with 
us. We were so excited that we did not notice, at 
first, that he was not with us, but about the time when 
we began to try to dig the hard earth of that floor he 
came in bringing a regular ditch digger’s pick. It was 
se what we needed. Jibby always did think of every- 
thing. 


Wat the worm mine was a big success. We took 
turns digging the shaft, some of us digging and 
some of us looking for worms in the dirt we dug out 
and some ‘of ‘us ‘carrying the dirt out of the shack and 
dumping it. The dirt we got out of the shaft was 
pay-dirt, but it did not assay very heavy in worms; 
Geta low. -grade ore and the worms ran small to mid- 

ing. ft 

We talked a good deal while we worked, and we de- 
cided to call the mine the Five Friends Worm Mine. 
We got so interested in mining worms and in making 
it a first-class mine that we forgot all about fishing. 
‘It’ was bully to think that we were probably the first 
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“T didn’t notice,” Jib- | 


for a million dollars.” 
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worm miners the world ever knew and that this was 
the only worm mine in the world, 

“But say!” Wampus said, all of a sudden. “Say! 
Anybody can come into our mire and mine worms; we 
don’t really own it. We don’t know who does own this 
ground down here at this end of the island.” 

Jibby stroked his nose awhile and thought. _ . 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said. “I’ve got to find out 
about that. Mostly, miners can mine wherever they 
want to. The man that owns the land owns the sur- 
face but when a prospector locates a mine and’ sinks 
his shaft he can mine anywhere he wants to, under- 
ground. I don’t know whether a worm miner. has 
that right or not. I know it is true of mineral mines, 
but a worm isn’t quite a mineral; it is an animal... Any- 
way, I think we had better stake out a claim here, be- 
cause ‘that is what miners always do.” 

So we staked out a claim, stakes at the four corners, 
so that it took in the whole of Mosquito Hollow. It 
turned out to be all right anyway because Skippy’s 
father owned the shack and the Hollow, but we felt bet- 
ter when we had our claim staked out. It was more 
regular and like real miners. 

We got the shaft about as deep as we thought it 
needed to be and the next morning we began to tun- 
nel. We aimed the tunnel so it would go under the 
back of the shack toward Mosquito Hollow, because 
that was the best worm-bearing ore on the island, and 
as soon as we began to tunnel Jibby got a saw and a 
hatchet and some nails and sent some of: us to get 
driftwood planks and boards, to use as mine timber 
to shore up ‘the tunnel with. 


LMOST as soon as we began to run the tunnel out 

towards Mosquito Hollow: we. struck better worm 
ore, and it got better all the time. Out of two spade- 
fuls of ore we could refine enough worms to last a boy 
for a whole day’s fishing, even if. the white perch were 
stealing his bait as fast as he could put: it on the hook. 
In half an hour after we had begun to tunnel we had 
enough worms to last the six of.us a week. 

“That’s enough,” Jibby said. “We'll quit. now. and 
put up a sign on the shack—‘Five Friends Worm Mine. 
Keep Out!’—and not mine any more until we need 
more worms.” 

[ didn’t like that idea; none of us did. Mining worms 
was more fun than fishing or anything else and we 
all hated to stop, but it was Wampus who thought of 
the big idea. 

“Look here,” he said, leaning on his spade. “What's 
the use of quitting? We've got a worm mine here that 
is the best and only in the world, and we've got the 
richest worm ore anybody could ever find. It is the 
dryest season for twenty years and worms are harder. 
to get than they ever were. That's so, isn’t it?” 

It was, and we all said so. 

“All right, then,’ Wampus said, “now is the time 
to mine worms. Now is the time everybody will be 
glad to buy worms. Now is the time when we have the 
only worm mine in existence but in a week or so 
somebody will hear of the Five Friends Worm Mine 
and start another worm mine somewhere, and then 
there will be more and more worm mines started and 
everybody will be selling worms.” 

“Selling-them?” said Skippy. 

“Sure!” Wampus said. “I said ‘selling them’ and 
[ mean ‘selling them.’ Why right here on Burch Is- 
land, we can sell a can of worms a day to every family 
on the island. How many? Twenty families? And 
some will need two cans. Say twenty-four cans a 
day. And, leaving out Sundays, there are about sixty- 
five days that the families are up here—that makes one 
hundred and thirty dozen cans of worms for the sea- 
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son. 
,one hundred fifty-six dollars.” 
“Ten cents a can.for, worms like these!” exclaimed 


If we only got ten cents a can that would be 


Tad, holding up a big one. “They are worth a cent 
apiece! If we put one hundred in a‘can we ought to 
get a dollar a can.” ° 

“That. would.. be ‘one. 
thousand . five hundred, 
and sixty,”  Wampus 
said. “And only for what 
we sell. on this . island. ‘ ‘ 

Oh boy! And think. of 
how many people go _fish- 
ing from town who don’t 
spend the summer on ‘this. 
island—hundreds !” 

“From town?” Skippy 
cried. “What do you say 
‘from town’ for? From 
all up and’ down: the old 
Mississippi! From all 
over the United States, 
everywhere! Yes, and in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and South 
America people go fish- 
ing, don’t they? If we 
are going to sell worms . 


“Canned ones,” I said, 


“packed in cans with 
holes in the ‘lids, like 
pepper. boxes, so the 


worms can breathe.” 

We were all getting ex- 
cited—all except Jibby 
Jones. All Jibby © said 
Was: 

“Aluminum. cans, be- 
cause if. there are’ holes 
in the lids and the earth in the cans is moist cans made 
of tin’ would rust.” ‘ 

“And, anyway,” said. Wampus, jumping at that idea 
quick, “aluminum cans would be better than tin; they 
would be lighter: to ship. and lighter for fishermen to 
carry. When we get to shipping tons and tons of 
worms the difference in the weight of the cans will 
save us hundreds of. dollars in freight. And I say 
we ought to have a special can with a wire handle, like 
a lard pail, only smaller, so boys could carry cans of 
our worms easily when they go fishing.” 

“Sure! Of course, we'll do that,” I said, “and we 
ought to have a patent lid—one that will come off and 
fit on again, like the lid of a baking-powder can.” 

“And with letters stamped on it,” said Skippy. “It 
ought to be stamped ‘Five Friends Mine——Best Quality 
Fishing Worms—Riverbank, Iowa.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Wampus, “when they were our best qual- 
ity, but you don’t think we are going to throw away 
all the medium and small worms we get out of the 
mine, do you? No sir! We'll have three grades— 
Best Quality, Prime Quality and Family Quality. They 
will be one dollar a can, seventy-five cents a can and 
fifty cents a can.” 

“Except the half-size and the trial cans,” said Tad. 

“Yes, and except the pails of bulk worms, assorted,” 
said Skippy. “We've got to have some put up that 
way and maybe some in kegs and some in barrels, for 
general stores in the places where they don’t catch any- 
thing but punkin seeds and mud-cats. These would be 
the cheapest we would sell. They would be for stores 
where boys would come in with their own old rusty 
tomato cans and say, ‘Say, mister, gimme two cents’ 
worth of fishing worms.’” 
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Mr. Root Laughed and Laughed When He Saw Us: _ 


“| Think We Will Get the Reward,” He Said. 
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Well, we. went on planning about the worm mine 


that way for two or three days and we kept right on 


digging the tunnel out under Mosquito Hollow and 
timbering it up.’ Here and there we ran into sand 
which had no worms in it, and then we shifted the 
direction of the tunnel 
a little. Jibby said the 
proper way was to *fol- 
low the  worm-veins 
wherever they went. 

In alittle while we had 
every old tin can on the 
island filled with worms 
and choice crumbly black 
earth in which they 
would be well and 
hearty and feel comfor- 
table and at home. Then 
we began filling old pails 
and wash-pitchers with 
the handles’ off and box- 
es and were fussing a 
little about who would 
go onthe road and travel 
from town to town sell- 
ing worms for the Five 
Friends and taking win- 
ter orders for spring 
delivery. We decided that 
Jibby would be ine best 

‘salesman because he 
looked serious-minded 
and truthful with his big 
nose and tortoise shell 
rimmed spectacles but 
we decided he would 
have to wear a_ brand 
new suit of clothes and 
carry a cane, 

We decided that the 
Best Quality Five Friends worms should have a label 
with. a black bass on it, and that the Prime Quality 
label should have a pickerel picture, and the Family 
Quality a picture of a perch or a punkin seed. We de- 
cided all those details. Skippy wanted to have “None 
genuine without this signature” printed on the label 
but we gave that up because there were five of us and 
it would crowd the label to have five signatures, and 
Wampus wanted to advertise in all the magazines and 
on the bill boards and in all the street cars but we did 
not decide to do it. We decided to let that wait awhile. 

Jibby did not talk much. He dug°and picked worms 


and timbered the gallery and carried gut dirt, but 


something was bothering him. We thought he would 
mention it when he got ready;“but he didn’t, so we asc- 
ed him, una 

“Water,” he said. “I’m worrying about water. Whit 
are we going to do if the mine flodds?” ih iby 

“If the mine floods?” Wampus said, stopping wért, 

We all stopped work and looked at Jibby, becaie 
we all knew that a flooded mine is a dead mine ind 
can’t be worked until pumps are rigged up and 
water pumped out. And nearly every spring the 
lower end of Birch Island is flooded, and it is a pe - 
spring when Mosquito Hollow is not. Just a aS. 
sure as spring came our whole mine would be 
water. 

_ “But that’s not what worries me,” Jibby said. | 
is those streaks of sand we have run into here 
there. The whole island won’t have to be flagled 
to flood our mine; as soon as the water in the fiver 
rises a little it will begin to seep through that jand 
and flood the mine. Then our mine is gone. ‘No 
more worm mining.” . 

Well, the flood came, but not i the 
way we expected. Wampus was york- 
ing at the end of the tunnel one da dig- 
ging out worm ore with his pick, an¢ Tad 
and Skippy were carrying it to the shaft 
and me and Jibby were hoisting it up in 
baskets and refining the worms out of if, 
when Wampus shouted to us that he had 
struck a tree trunk. He shouted back through 
the tunnel to us that it was right across the 
tunnel and that he would have to have an 
ax to chop it away, or he would have to 
tunnel around it. 

The tunnel was just about big enough 
for two boys to crawl through on lands 
and knees together so Tad took our electric 
torch and crawled in. He and Wampus 
scraped more dirt away and then came 
cee out and you bet they were ex- 
cited. 

“It ain’t a tree trunk at all,” Tad said. “Tt’s 
the side of a boat—an oak boat—and itis 
bound with iron bands, and I’ll bet I know 
what it is. It’s an old viking ship. . Its a 
great find! I'll bet we can dig it, out 
and sell it to a museum for a million dol- 
lars or something.” 

“Sure!” Wampus said. “An old viking 
ship would be worth that.. I bet the vik- 
ings from Norway or somewhere sailed 
over to America hundreds’ of years before 
Columbus did, and discovered the Missis- 
sipp!, and got shipwrecked on this island, 
or maybe the Indians killed them, and the 
river dumped sand and dirt on their ship 
and covered it up and preseryed it. Who 
knows the name‘of a museum that would 
be likely to buy. a viking ship?” 


. spend the money you apping off z, 
that ship yet. No! Be times to see 
of viking ships sailing was getting in 

“That makes it all t, he sent out a 
said. “You go in and 0 the world the 

So Jibby took the to,tnd after June 
and I crawled in after y following, 
and Tad and Wampus clio amateur, 
Jibby felt the ship and s following 
oak, sure enough, and rour. 
hull, but in a minute Jibby 

“It is not a ship,” he. s¢arrived the 

rel. I guess it is an oldan realized 

floated in here and covet'a mouthful ~ 
the pick.” (Conting of sundry 
on page 37) 
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“I do,” said Jibby Jonecsatid Remvett > 
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in for the last few years was chattering as usual, 

but I had not heard nor seen another squirrel 

for days. Yet the squirrel population of the 
surrounding groves and forests had been numerous. 
There had been no epidemic among. them, and their 
enemies, the hawks, owls and weasels, were no more 
plentiful than usual. 

The first of September I went ‘in search of squirrels. 
I called at a number of home trees of squirrels with 
whom I had almost a speaking acquaintance. I tap- 
ped on the trees in which these furry fellows lived. I 
knocked. But there was no scolding from the tree top 
and no chattering from a near-by limb. Ordinarily, 
early September, these and other squirrels were busy 
cone gathering—laying up winter stores of pine nuts. 
But these squirrels appeared to have left home. 

There was a food shortage, a scarcity of pine cones 
in the region. No rain had fallen during the summer 
and over an extensive area on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, the drought had blighted almost the 
entirecrop of pine and spruce nuts. Here and. there 
a detached limber pine or an Engelmann ‘spruce swung 
a few cones. But the Douglas spruces, silver spruces, 
yellow pines and balsam firs were bar- 
ren. Over leagues of purple forest the 
cone crop was a failure. 

This was a calamity for the squirrels. 
Clark’s nutcrackers and other nut-eat- 
ing birds could fly across the Continental 
Divide where nuts were plentiful, or use 
substitutes. But Fremont squirrels could 
not fly and during the winter the scanty 
food substitutes would not provide sub- 
sistence. 

I continued looking for squirrels. and 
for cones. As I wandered on through the 
woods I caught a glimpse of a squirrel traveling 
through the tree tops. He was zigzagging through 
the woods examining trees as he went, hunting for 
nut-filled cones. He was searching for food with the 
alertness and the wisdom of a wolf. But he was ‘hav- 
ing poor luck. 

As I followed him I saw signs which said that the 


Ts OLD SQUIRREL that had lived by my cab- 


to His 


<7, squirrels had consumed mushrooms and the kinnikinnick 


berries and a’.number of unsatisfactory food substi- 
tutes. These were practically gone and winter was 
ajproaching. ; 

[This young squirrel systematically searched each 
tee top before leaping from an extended tree limb 
te the outreaching arm of the next tree. Now and 
th there were stretches so hopeless that he hurried 
thugh with scarcely a look. But he was searching 


eitad and it was not difficult to keep in sight of 
fora tddenly he came to a stop in a tree top on the sum- 


of a ridge and listened as though danger were 


» -aroaching. In another tree a squirrel was cutting off 


few remaining cones. : 

ty young squirrel ran up the tree in great haste, 
dof, a cone and in his eagerness to get the nuts 
stared his face and whiskers with the pitch. He 
; ars I left him eating. 


_ Trailing the Elusive Squirrel 


TCHING a glimpse of another squirrel I hur- 

ied after him. He whs traveling post haste, as 
it wre. He showed signs of age which means ex- 
periace. In a straight line he went through the tree 
tops;there was no zigzagging. He was not searching 
fod wnything along the way and appeared to know 
wher he was going and how to get there. 

Trailing a squirrel seemed akin to following a bird. 
This squirrel was an expert speeder through the tree 
tops and much of the time I had to hustle to keep up. 
I lost sight of him occasionally and it was necessary 
to find him quickly or I might lose him altogether. He 
traveled at good walking speed for me. Keeping 
track of him was the confusion. In the excitement and 
concentration of hurrying after him I had falls in- 
numerable, I simply could not watch my step and 
the tree tops. The fact that he steered south almost 
as though by a compass helped somewhat. When the 
bh were touched with twilight he stopped for the 
night. 

Many times, often night after night, I. had camped 
on the trail of a bear, a beaver, a band of deer and 
a flock of mountain sheep. But camping on the trail 
of a squirrel was something new. This one found a 
woodpecker hole that interested him and after climb- 
ing all over the tree he concluded to stay there for 
the night. During the afternoon I had followed him 
more than four miles. I do not know how far he had 
come when I saw him. 

A squirrel is attached to his little home territory 
and commonly-spends his entire life in it. But ev- 
ery opportunity, when home affairs are taken care of, 
and when in traveling he can live off the country, he 
goes away on a little journey. 
he travels and explores the surrounding territory. 
Commonly 1] think he returns home in a day or two. 

Every squirrel is a traveler, a good traveler, and 
appears to gnioy traveling. He may travel for fun, 
tell” ~~ for the serious business of acquir- 

Theall these. While traveling he uses 

»ut. He remembers resources and 

ERHAPS this sthaps, like a scout, who realizes 
his experiments turn to the region. 

vention of the elellowing morning this squirrel re- 

automobile. But/ and pointed his nose at the south 

before Madamet a rule to travel through the tree tops. 

Rontgen discovegerous for a squirrel in a hurry to 

pass through s the ground. Behind trees, logs and 

through sand. it be skunks, coyotes, weasels or other 

These rays ofor the scent or the footfalls of some- 
course have heaod line. Hide a 
‘and the dentist ccoming to an opening in the woods 
to have an X-ra@ around it, sometimes to the right, 
him the inside oe left. On passing the opening he 
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Country, He Goes on 
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From his home tree. 
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continued his course into the south. He 
never: procrastinated as to where he would 
next turn, and traveled at high speed all 
the time. 

About noon. he came to the edge of the 
woods and stopped. Before him there was 
an opening a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide. Be- 
yond, on a ridge, stood a lodgepole pine grove of sev- 
eral acres. I had been to it before, and from the ac- 
tions of this squirrel he had also been there. He had 
traveled and explored. 

This grove was surrounded by an open space ex- 
cept on the northwest. Here a_ tongue of quaking 
aspens gave a tree connection with a big spruce for- 
est. It was safe to assume that this squirrel would 
follow the woods around to this grove, about two 
miles, and not risk crossing the quarter of a mile of 
opening. When he started on I followed and in due 
time he came along the ‘tongue of aspens into the 
lodgepole grove. 

The grove was his destination. 

. Nearly every tree in this lodgepole. grove was laden 
with cones. And there were several thousand trees. 
Nearly every cone was plump with its filling of pine 
nuts, Eagerly the squirrel cut off a cone, then seat- 
ing himself on a limb with back against the tree, leis- 
urely cut the scales from the core, like husks from a 
cob, and ate the nuts. 


Go to the lodgepole any month of the year and. 


you will find nuts in the pockets of its cones. The 
lodgepole pine commonly bears a crop of cones each 
year and it hoards at least a part of the crop. The 
cones remain on the tree for years, clinging tightly 
to the nuts. Sometimes a tree is laden with twenty 
crops of cones; thousands of cones simply crowd the 
tree. This seed habit of the tree is most useful to 
the squirrels and some other wild folk in years of 
drought and nut famine. 

These nuts are fertile seeds for years, and nourish- 
ing squirrel food for years also, The squirrels pre- 
fer the fresher nuts but gladly accept and thrive upon 
the hoarded nuts ripened years before. 

A number of recently arrivéd squirrels were in the 
grove; others were arriving. This was the most prom- 
ising food filled grove within miles and it seemed 
probable that numbers of squirrels from all points of 
the compass must now, as it was squirrel harvest time, 
be on the way to it. 


Fur-Clad Prospéctors, Alert and Anxious 


FF I started to make a complete circuit of the 

grove keeping a mile or two from it. As I walked 
across the opening, headed for the forest on the south- 
west, I looked back to the grove across the opening. 
On the top of a dead and ancient tree snag that stood 
among the aspens with leaves of gold sat a hawk. 
As I looked he darted for an arriving squirrel. Two 
coyotes were quietly walking around the southeast 
edge of the grove; their eyes and minds were inter- 
ested in squirrels. 

Off in the woods I met an old squirrel traveling 
northeast, evidently bound for the grove. A little lat- 
er I saw two other squirrels who were not old in 
years nor experience, searching carefully through the 
forest for cones. Plainly they had never been as far 
from home as this lodgepole grove. As I walked 
through the yellow pine woods to the east of this 
grove I saw two other squirrels searching the tree tops 
and one old-timer traveling straight toward the grove; 
he sputtered because I tried to follow him. 

Two miles or more off to the northeast of the grove 


‘I came to a squirrel who appeared to be full of years 


and experience. He was traveling westward up a 
stream. I trailed him. 

Late afternoon he came to a line of Engelmann 
spruces along the water. In each tree top were num- 
bers of seed filled cones; and a number of squirrels 


“were in each tree top busily harvesting and eating. 


One squirrel had already collected several dozen 
cones at the foot of a tree, for winter. These were in 
little holes scratched in leaves and trash, like so many 
nests of eggs. From the sputtering and scolding of 
this squirrel I judged him to be a resident and the 
others refugees—recent arrivals, driven in by famine. 

Another squirrel arrived from down stream and an- 
other from the woods on the north. Each made haste 
to have a meal—but each one cut off his own cone. 
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Neither made any attempt to seize the cones of other 
squirrels. 

The following morning the number of squirrels had 
increased—the cone bearing tree tops were full of squir- 
rels. The available supply of spruce cones was al- 
ready nearly exhausted. How many of these squirrels 
would attempt to winter here? I left the place, climb- 
ed to timber line, then wandered southward along it. 

Two squirrels traveled near me searching here and 
there for cones. After being in sight of them for 
three hours I lost them. I hope they found nuts. 

I visited the home of a squirrel that I had seen oc- 
casionally for the past few years. He was still at 
home; and he was hurrying to gather cones. Already 
he had secured a few dozen. In an ordinary year by 
this time he would have gathered most of his winter 
supply—about three hundred cones. There were no 
cones on the trees near him. 

I followed him as he started off. He secured another 
cone in a tree where there were less than a dozen 
more, and this tree was nearly two thousand feet from 
his home tree. He must have had. home love or he 
would have moved. 

While lingering in the head of a gulch at timber 
line, four squirrels came up traveling singly. Two 
on reaching the last trees on the slope turned and 
started back downwards over a different route. One 
of the others started northward along the timber line. 
I told him that two other Fremont squirrel nut-hunt- 
ers had found nothing in that direction, but he did 
not understand. 

When the other squirrel arrived at the last tree at 
timber line he looked up the barren slope and appeared 
startled, as though he felt he was at the end of every- 
thing. He was a young, untraveled squirrel bred in 
the woods. 

As he turned to look me over I said to him: “It 
might be well for you to climb up over the pass; it 
is only two miles to the spruces on the other slope. 
The trees over there are full of nut filled cones. I 
was over there last week.” 

_He eyed me and sputtered something. “Yes,” I said, 
“it is dangerous; there are hawks and eagles in the 
air, weasels and foxes on the ground, and not a sin- 
gle tree of refuge. But there are cliffs and rock piles 
which would give you temporary shelter. Advising 
this trip for a squirrel is about equal to a fish coming 
out of water and taking to the woods; but this is an 
emergency that requires readjustment.” 


The Nut Rush Continues 


| FOLLOWED SOUTHWARD until night without 
seeing another squirrel. The following day I went 
straight down the mountain through the woods, and 
took about three hours to the mile. 

Many squirrel travelers were seen. One was going 
up the mountain. I tried to turn him back, but peeved 
he went around me. -Two others were food hunting 
zigzag through an Engelmann spruce forest that was 
nutless. 

Later in the day a number of squirrels were seen 
traveling rapidly and with the definiteness and direct- 
ness of migrating birds. These squirrels were bound 
south; the direction of each of the travelers was south- 
east, south or southwest. Extended southward from 
where I saw the squirrels, in a mile or two these 
travel lines would converge in the lodgepole grove. 

Most squirrels that were feverishly zigzagging the 
woods in search of possible cone faden trees were 
young squirrels, They were too young to have traveled 
much or far. They were inexperienced travelers when 
this famine forced them from home. Being unac- 
quainted with the surroundings there was no likely 
place known to them for which to start. So with ener- 
ey and skill they searched for food in the woods near 

ome. 

Nearly all the squirrels that were hurrying along a 
definite course had the appearance of being old squir- 
rels. They were travelers, appeared to know the route 
followed and were certainly bound for a definite place. 
Perhaps on a trip in some former year they had been 
to this lodgepole grove to which they were turning in 
this emergency. A drouth of such severity had not 
occurred in the lifetime of these squirrels. 

The next morning as I walked southward three 
squirrels were oyertaken that were going my way. An 
old one with two young squirrels; perhaps a mother 
and children. The youngsters were not speedy travelers. 
They hesitated on many of the long jumps—the chasms 
between tree limbs. They also protested before cross- 
ing each opening among the scattered trees. 

I came out of the woods into an opening to the north 
of the lodgepole grove. Everything was dry. A wind 
during the night had stripped the aspens completely of 
their yellow leaves; these had been ripened—colored— 
early with the drought. Millions of these colored, with- 
ered leaves had blown into the lodgepole pine grove. 
Yellow drifts formed in the edge of the grove and 
yellow leaves thickly padded and piled the forest floor. - 

“Crash, patter, patter, patter, crash, crash,” then a 
whirlwind of rustling sound, dashing, crashing and stir- 
ring of these leaves, as though a herd of frightened 
deer were flying through them or a few dozen boys 
merrily racing and wrestling among them. The squirrels 
were making the stir. 

The grove was full of refugee squirrels. Each squir- 
rel was busy. They were scampering through the leaves, 
racing up and down trees, leaping from limb to limb 
and hailing cones from the tree tops. Nuts were fall- 
ing all over the floor of the grove. 

There was no telling the rightful owner of a cone 
on the floor; they bounced and rolled and mixed. This 
did not matter as there were cones enough for all. 
Nearly every tree carried hundreds of nut-filled cones. 

Each squirrel piled his winter supply of cones in the 
trash in hollow logs, on logs, between roots and among 
the drifts of autumn leaves. 

After a walk around the grove I concluded there 
must be three hundred squirrels in sight. Though most- 
ly old squirrels, there were a (Continued on page 44) 
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HE SOLITUDE and 

silence of his wireless 

cabin were soothing to 

the soul of Stan South- 
ard. Up in the tower of his 
old-fashioned home, his radio 
set before him and his books 
behind, on all four sides win- 
dows overlooking sea to the 
south and east, land to the 
north and west, he felt at his 
ease. The world outside, 
which sometimes bored and 
always embarrassed him, 
could be kept beyond the pos- 
sibility of approach to his den 
by the simple expedient of 
sitting on the trap door which 
was the only entrance. 

Just why Granddad South- 
ard had decorated the ances- 
tral home with a tower, no- 
body had explained. Rock- 
nest was not a paper’ though 
near the ocean. he square, 
tall, ungainly structure could 
not have been intended for a 
captain’s walk such as those 
erected on the roofs of old 
ship owners’ residences on the 
New England coast. Towns- 
folk who dealt in agricultural 
implements, as Stan’s father 
did, needed no lofty outlook 
from which to watch the ap- 
proach of prospective custom- 
ers. But Stan, as he studied 
the daguerreotype of Grand- 
dad Southard at sixteen years 
of age, which occupied a place 
of honor among the pictures 
of ships, the charts and blue- 
print diagrams of wireless ap- 
paratus, felt no doubt con- 
cerning the origin of that 
tower. Dressed like an old 
man in a black broadcloth 
suit, his double-breasted coat 
hot and uncomfortable, his 
long, wide trousers evidently 
restricting the movements of his nether limbs, and his 
stiff white collar distressingly tight about his neck, 
Granddad’s expression was a mute protest against the 
artificialities of civilization. It expressed in addition a 
young man’s longing to go- and see and do. 

Stan, like his grandfather at the time the picture was 
taken, was in the awkward age. He knew why that 
tower had been built, with a room in the top and only 
a long, steep ladder leading up to it. It was the retired 
nook that Granddad wished he had had when he was a 
boy—his legacy to the shy, awkward, misunderstood 
youths who were to follow. 

School was just out. Commencement day was the cul- 
minating agony of a year of confusion. Through force 
of that public opinion which dominates school activities, 
Stan had been obliged to come out for a team. He 
chose athletics because it seerned to offer a variety so 
great as to insure success in something by mere force 
of the law of averages, but that was a bad guess. It 
only increased the opportunities for blunders. He over- 
reached and fell headlong in the hundred: The long 
legs which should have-enabled him to clear the hurdles 
with scarcely an effort left his feet suspended on the 
top while his nose shot to the cinders. He tried the 
running high and was one hundred per cent perfect in 
knocking the bar off at the lowest height. 

But his discomfiture in these events was mild as com- 
‘pared with his feelings as he trod upon the feet of 
pretty girls at the class dances. 

Stan suffered, but fortunately through it all he used 
his common sense and retained his sense of humor. A 
very little research into the causes of his awkwardness 
brought to light the physiological. fact that boys’ bones 
and muscles grow independently of each other to a cer- 
tain extent, and do not always maintain a proper bal- 
ance. Following this well-proven theory, it was easy 
to conclude that his spine had rapidly lengthened, 
stretching the slower-growing muscles of the back and 
chest; that the chest muscles, more powerful than those 
on the back, pulled his shoulders forward; that during 
such a period even the scolding of his conscientious 
mother could not compel him to straighten up, though it 
should help him to bear in mind the necessity of using 
oo power to prevent the faulty posture from becoming 
a habit. 

But Stan needed the retirement of the tower where 
he could sit at ease with his chair on the trap door, his 
feet on the table and a loud speaker droning out the 
radio signals so distinctly that he could leave the tire- 
some head phones hanging on the wall. There he could 
relax from the awful effort to hold his body erect. All 
the operators who heard his signals cared about was his 
“fist” and that to them was not an anatomical matter 
but a question of sound. Steady, even, rythmic sending 
was a “good fist.” Jerk , hesitating, flurried transmis- 
sion was a “bad fist” and was the index of a ham. 


B* consistent practice, Stan had developed a style of 
his own. It might not be as good as that which 
sped the traffic from NSS and NFF across the Atlantic 
to YN in France and POZ in Germany, but it was good 
enough to attract an ever increasing volume of calls 
from amateurs 

Even as he sat there this night after graduation, 1OW 
called him, the loud speaker announcing that fact with 
unmistakable distinctness. 

Instantly, when the Pawtucket operator signed off 
and added “k,” the radio man’s invitation to the lis- 
tener to come back with his reply, Stan indicated his 
readiness to receive the message. 


THE RADIO SCHE 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


It was a citizen radiogram, originating at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and addressed to Penn. State. Stan 
felt a thrill of pride at being used as the connecting 
link between the First and the Eighth districts. There 
were better men than he in the Second—men who could 
send and receive like commercial operators, men. with 
better stations and big reputations. All this was passing 
through his subconscious mind as he copied the mes- 
sage, checked it off to see that the number of words re- 
ceived agreed with the number which the preamble said 
it contained, and shot back his “r r.”’ 

He threw the switch to “Receiving” a moment to get 
the dit dit which told him his acknowledgment was 
heard. He was in the act of going back on “Sending” 
when 8XU opened up. 8XU is Cornell University. Stan 
knew that up at Ithaca they had a swell lay-out—spark 
and arc sets, amplifiers all the way up, to six steps of 
radio and all the apparatus of an up-to-date laboratory. 
He listened in to see what they had to say. | 

8XU had picked up 1OW also. Not hearing Stan’s 
reply and evidently having missed that part of 10W’s 
transmission which showed the clearing of the traffic, 
he was notifying 1OW that he would immediately relay 
the message on to Penn. State. : 

Here was a chance to. try his hand against a college 
man. The advantages were all with the 
college—all except that 8XU was not as 
concise as he might be and there was time 
for Stan to jump in and get Penn. State 
before he finished with 1OW, and tried to 


‘call, 


Stan wasted no seconds, but threw his 
switch and called Penn. State, putting on 
his head phone as he worked the key. Evi- 


dently the operator there was expecting WV 
14 


something. He came right back, a bit faint 
on account of the distance, but, readable. 
Stan pumped the message through and re- 
ceived an acknowledgment. With a grin 
at 8XU’s expense, Cornell having appar- 
ently called Penn. State at the moment 
when the operator there was transmitting 
to him, Stan called 1OW and through 
8XU’s interference relayed back the reply 
from Penn. State. 


UITE well satisfied with life for the 
moment, he was ready for the big idea 
which came to him via a radiophone con- 
versation which he picked up soon after- 
ward. Who the 
men were _ who 
were talking he 
did not know. 
Half a degree’s 
turn of his second- 
ary condenser dial 
brought one of 
them in and with 
a little exploring 
he found the 
other. By quickly 
tuning in first one 
and then the other 
he got both sides 
of the argument. 
“Why don’t you 
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Te gts Close on the Heels of Their “K,” Stan Slammed Back 
stay on the job: . a Quick “RR.” 


Then Suddenly a Radiant Beam Turned 
Skyward and Blinkered, “Found O K. 


asked the first. “What's the use of knowing all this 
stuff if you can’t maintain a schedule that makes it 
worth something? What's the use of being on the job 
a hundred nights and then being gone the hundred-and- 
first and busting up the whole series of experiments?” 

Just how one absence could destroy the value of 
three months of work Stan could not see. Neither 
could the man who was making excuses from the other 
station. But Stan did recall a number of instances in 
which someone who was supposed to be at a specific 
place at a specified time had failed to show up and 
things had gone wrong. It set him thinking on the 
subject of schedules and he began jotting down things 
that might go to make up a schedule for an amateur 
station. a 

First, there was the New York police department 
broadéast at 7:30, telling all about the automobiles 
stolen during the day. That was the first thing he 
could get regularly after supper. There had been a 
request for amateurs to copy this and deliver a copy 
at the local police station. He wondered that he had 
never done this before. At eight o’clock the Navy sta- 
tion broadcasted the weather forecast. And thinking of 
weather reminded him of his father’s customers, all 
farmers. The weather was a standard topic of con- 
versation with them. Why not send out the forecast 
over the farmers’ telephone lines? No farmer would 
think that the weather bureau knew as much about. the 


weather as he did, but they would be mighty tickled: 


to be able to say that they got news by wireless every 
day, by heck! There were market reports from the 


U.S. Bureau of Markets that they ought to have, too. . 


And then at nine came the Navy press, a digest of 
the news of the world. While giving out the weather, 
he could announce that he would telephone the news 
about 9:45, and that if any of them wanted to stay 

up that late they could get it. Or maybe it 
would be better to wait until after the time 


[ / tick from Arlington at ten, set his own watch 
| 


and let them set theirs by his. He could ask 
them if they wanted the service and how they 
wanted it. 

The amateur broadcast from NAH at 9:30 
came at the end of the Navy press, or sand- 
wiched between items. He never missed that, 
anyhow, for that was the radio amateur’s di- 

rect contact with his government. He could 
relay that for the benefit of local: amateurs 
who could not tune up to fifteen hundred 
meters, the wave length on which 
these broadcasts were transmitted. 

Between the weather at eight 
o’clock and the press at nine he 
could transmit citizen messages or 
practice radio compass work—a 
hobby of his. 

The schedule looked good on 
paper, so mighty good that he be- 
came possessed ot a desire to tell 
the world about it. Stan would 
not for a hundred dollars have 
stood up before an audience of a 
dozen people and talked of his 
plans, but up here in his tower 
overlooking sea and land he felt 
no bashfulness. Tapping off »v, 
the test letter, a few times to see 
how many amps he was getting in 
his antenna circuit, he sent out a 
QST and flashed to the world the 
information that on and after June 
1, which was the day following, 
Stanford Southard, radio amateur, 
would maintain the following 
schedule, ete. 


VEN before 7:30 arrived the 
next evening, Stan realized 


In the morning, thinking of sundry 
evening (Continued on page 37) 


that he had bitten off a mouthful. | 
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The adventurer in the 
realms of Science shown 
above is making the final 
test for radium. 

Though the quest for this 
treasure ends in the labor- 
atories of Science, it begins in 
far-off places with the search 
for radium-producing ore. 
After the ore has been located 
long wagon and burro trains 
wind their way through des- 
olate, mountainous wastes, 
to come back loaded with 
thedull,roughlumps. Then 
the huge grinding machines 
get in their work—and from 
five or six hundred tons of 
ore, the Scientists get about 
1/28 of an ounce of the 
precious treasure. 


Mme. Curie, 
who found the 
burning treas- 
ure of radium. 


F YOU were asked if all fire is hot, you would 

undoubtedly answer “Yes.” And yet there is fire 

so subtle that it can neither be felt nor seen but 

which will burn clear into the bone It is a fire 
that makes no impression on the eye but at the same 
bone sends its light through several feet of stone or 
steel. 

We would never have known about this fire if it 
had not been for the sensitive eye of the camera, whose 
photographic plates have shown us what our own 
eyes could not reveal. Ever since its discovery a 
few years ago by Madame Marie Curie, this mys- 
terious fire has aroused the entire scientific world. 

This fire is that which is burning up radium. No 
one fully understands it. We do not know how to 
kindle it or how to put it out. It just keeps on burn- 
ing for centuries, giving off enormous heat, so much 
indeed that a pound of it would give as much as a 
whole trainload of coal. But instead of being con- 
sumed and turning to ashes like coal, in a few hours, 
it would burn for thousands of years. If we could 
make it burn fast enough, it would furnish heat to 
keep the average American home as warm as a sum- 
mer day for a lifetime. But we are as powerless to 
make it burn faster as we are to start or stop it. 

This element, radium, is one of the most precious 
gifts that science has ever given man. The world has 
only a few ounces of it, for it is rare and difficult to 
find. A gram, one twenty-eighth of an ounce, is worth 
$120,000. Whole trainloads of ore have to be sifted 
to find the tiny grains. Pitchblende contains about 
two grains in every ton. 

A story about this new element which gives over 
a million times as much heat as the same weight of 
the best coal, is more thrilling to those who under- 
stand what it means to the human race than any tale 
that all the cowboys of the old-time wild West could 
tell. 


The Great Discovery 


ERHAPS this story should begin with Galvini and 

his experiments on frogs’ legs that led to the in- 
vention of the electric light, the telephone and the 
automobile. But I think we will start it a few years 
before Madame Curie’s famous find when Professor 
Rontgen discovered that certain rays of light could 
pass through solid objects as easily as water seeps 
through sand. 

These rays of lights were called X-rays. You -of 
course have heard of them. If one has a toothache 


‘and the dentist can’t find a cavity, he sends the sufferer 


to have an X-ray photograph taken which will show 
him the inside of the tooth. If a mother fears her 


Feeaing the treasure-bearing 
ore into the grinder 
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treasures in the world. 


candle seem to us now? 


A treasure train of wagons and burros transporting radium in the wilds of Colorado. 


A mysterious fire that has roused the world! 
controlled—that no man started, and no man can stop—is burning up one of the greatest 
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By SOLITA SOLANO 
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A powerful, subtle fire that cannot be 


Strangely enough, though, if there were no fires, there would be no treasure; for this rare 
possession of mankind is radium, that precious gift of Science that owes its value to the fierce, 
relentless fires that for centuries have been burning it up. 

One gram, one twenty-eighth of an ounce, of this burning treasure is worth $120,000. In those 
liny grains there is healing for thousands of sufferers. 
radium, lie the secrets of unlimited power and untold wealth. 
read this article may be the one to force Nature to reveal these secrets that she has refused to 
countless generations, and make available for mankind resources of power that will make the 
coal mine and the water wheel seem as back date in that day as the oxcart and the tallow 


Hidden deep within the atomic nature of 
Who knows but one of you who 
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baby has swallowed a missing safety pin, she can have 
an X-ray picture taken to find out the truth. No 
guilty pin can hide away from the all-revealing eye 
of the X-ray. 

The next step in the discovery of radium came a 
year later and was accidental. Becquerel, a French 
scientist, knew that if certain substances are exposed 
to the sun they will shine afterwards in the dark. This 
is due to phosphorescence. Ask your father if he 
didn’t rub old-fashioned matches on his hands when 
he was a boy to make his fingers shine in the dark. 

Becquerel wrapped a photographic plate in black, 
light-proof paper. On this black paper he laid a coin, 
and on the coin a bit of uranium. Then he laid it 
away in a dark drawer, and for a time forgot about 
it. When he took it out, he found the image of the 
coin written on the photographic plate, although there 
was no light that the human eye could detect by which 
the plate received the picture of the coin. 

But Becquerel didn’t realize that he was hot on the 


_track of*one of the greatest discoveries of the ages. 


He wrote what he had found, but not realizing that he 
had hit a hot trail, he went no further. 

A little later Madame Curie read of the experiments 
of Becquerel, and she reached the conclusion that if 
the trail he had found were followed to its lair it 
might reveal something of high importance. Looking 
over the list of substances that might act as the 
uranium: had acted for Becquerel, she thought of 
thorium, the white stuff on a gas mantle. Any boy 
can test a gas mantle’s invisible but penetrating light 
by burning one off, then cutting it open and laying it 
on a plate wrapped ‘in light-tight paper. If it be 
left in a dark place for two or three weeks, and the 
plate is then developed it will be found that the man- 
tle has taken its own picture. 


Following a Hot Trail 


N THE COURSE of her search for the source of 

the light that can penetrate bone, wood, stone and 
metal, the great Frenchwoman tried pitchblende. Step 
by step she threw out-this element and that compos- 
ing the pitchblende, until finally every part of the pitch- 
blende was. eliminated except that part which was 
made up of bismuth and barium. Each of these she 
found contained something that gave off the invisible 
rays. At last she was able to separate the stuff in the 
barium that contained the rays, and lo! it was radium! 

Hunting a needle in a haystack.is a not much more 
hopeless task than seeking radium in_ pitchblende. 
Imagine seeking one grain of cockle in twelve bushels 
of wheat. That is what makes radium so costly that 
1/28 of an ounce of it costs $120,000. 

When the laboratories of the world got hold of bits 
of radium, they found that it contains all sorts of 
strange properties. It renders the air a fine conductor 
of electricity. Mixed with sulphide of zinc, a white 
powder, it makes a paint that glows in the dark. 

And they found out something else to the sorrow of 
a number of experimenters. These students of the 
new substance did not know it was secretly “hot,” and 
carried it around carelessly in little tubes and phials 
in their vest pockets. As the months went past great 
sores developed in their sides where the radium rested. 


Then they found out that it was making burns very 
deep down in their flesh so subtly that they couldn’t 
feel it burning at all but could only notice the effect 
of the prolonged burning. 

This suggested that anything that would burn so 
deep as that might be used in burning out cancers, and 
thus was begun the treatment that promises to do so 
much toward checking cancer in its early stages. For 
when cancer begins it is usually a small sore, and can 
be burnt out. But if let go too long, it follows the 
lymphatic system, as weeds run through a garden, and 
then nothing can check it. 


Finding New En&ines 


yet great as is the boon that radium promises to 
confer on humanity in the extirpation of cancer, it 
has done a greater service still in showing science how 
matter is constituted, and in pointing mankind toward 
the path that will give new peeps into the sources of 
power that we need. 

Man first was dependent on his own strength for 
everything. Then he tamed the ox and the horse and 
got power from them. Then he found how to get 
the power out of running water by building a water 
wheel. Then he discovered how to get the power out 
of wood and coal by forcing them to make steam, 
which he compelled to turn the wheels of industry. 
After that he learned to transform steam into electric 
power, and to utilize the explosion of gases for the 
turning of engines. 

But now he discovers that radium is as much more 
powerful than coal as a horse is stronger than an 
ant. Just as wood decays and coal disintegrates, so 
radium breaks down. We can hasten the decay of 
wood and the disintegration of coal by fire, and there- 
fore command their power. But no man has yet dis- 
covered how to hasten the breaking up of radium or 
of other elements. 

Prof. Soddy, the famous English scientist, has fig- 
ured that the half grain of radium bromide he has had 
for sixteen years has poured out in that time an energy 
equal to 350,000 calories. An equal weight of coal 
would give out 250 calories and then be ashes with no 
more energy, while radium burns on with the same 
fierce heat and keeps its weight. Gunpowder and 
dynamite are exploded and their energy gone for- 
ever. Radium burns on, slowing down only four per 
cent in each hundred years. It burns with more heat 
in proportion to its size than the sun and the stars. 
In fact, if the sun were made of pure radium, the 
light and heat given out would be a million times 
greater than now and the earth and all living things 
on it would be scorched to death in a fraction of a 
second. 

Three kinds of rays are sent forth by radium,—the 
alpha, beta, and gamma rays—named after letters of 
the Greek alphabet. The alpha rays haven’t great 


- penetrating power but what they lack in this they make 


up for in speed. Their atoms travel at the rate of 
12,000 miles a second. Compare this speed with that of 
the swiftest shell ever fired from a gun. The gun 
that the Germans shelled Paris with, for instance. The 


_muzzle velocity of that gun was less than one mile 


per second. 


February, 1922 
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A shooting star travels very quickly, 
too. But, in the time a _ shooting star 
would take to go from the earth to the 
moon—say it traveled at forty miles a 
second—the alpha atom would have reach- 
ed the sun. While the meteor made the 
24,000 miles. to’ the moon, the alpha. ray 
would have leaped over 93,000,000 miles 
of space. ‘ 


Fast Flying Particles 


T Hs ATOM: from radium travels hun- 
dreds of times faster than anything we 
know of except, light and. the beta ray. 
What energy it. must have to fly at such 
speed! This atom has a quarter of a mil- 


lion times. more energy than any other’ 


atom ever found—again except the . beta 
ray. of which. we shall speak in a moment. 

The most extraordinary thing about the 
flight of the alpha atom of radium is that 
it can pass right through other atoms of 
matter as if they .were not there at all. 
This gives the lie to that old law of phys- 
ics and geometry, “Two. bodies cannot. oc- 
cupy the same space.at the same time.” 
No matter what. obstacle the speeding 
atom meets, it goes through it as if it 
had met nothing. 

True, it: has: been. found that if the 
speeding atom happens to strike the 
heavier -center’ of the atom. it tries to 
pierce, it has been turned back and a few 
of the atoms have their direction changed 
by the collision. Too, the speed of the 
atom is. reduced after some thousands. of 
these collisions. This ray, scientists are 
now. convinced, is the same.as the atom of 
helium, a 

The scientist who discovered helium 
went. ninety-three million miles to find it 
where it had always blazed—in the sun. 
And all the while it was under -his_ feet, 
concealed in uranium and thorium and 
radium, unable to escape until these ele- 
ments were. heated or dissolved. Prof. 
Soddy worked for four years. to detect 
helium and finally was able to measure the 
smallest quantity of any element ever de- 
tected by the spectroscope—three billionths 
of a grain. 


Rays That Rival the Speed of Light 


THE SECOND type of rays sent out by 
radium, the beta rays, are atoms of 
negative electricity. They can penetrate 
a hundred times further than the alpha 
rays. The beta ray outflies the alpha as 
an airplane outraces a donkey. The speed 
of some of these particles nearly equals 
that of light—or 186,000 miles a second. 
But most of them are contented to go from 
74.000 to 149,000 miles a second—which 
means that they can fly around the earth 
from three to six times while you snap 
your fingers. 

The third type of rays sent. out by ra- 
dium, the gamma ray, are a hundred times 
more penetrating than the beta ray and 
ten thousand times more penetrating than 
the alpha ray. If they are’ enclosed in a 
steel box half an inch thick, they will go 
through it as easily as if the steel were 
tissue paper. Some of the rays will even 
go through a foot of solid lead. 

That is why radium is so dangerous to 
handle. The rays burn through to the 
bone and many a doctor and scientist has 
lost his hand or arm and later on his life 
because it wasn’t known formerly that such 
an injury could be inflicted. 

The gamma rays are so fine that they 
can pass through molecules of matter 
where wider rays would be stopped. _ It 
is as if you and I were walking through 
a dense forest while an elephant behind 
us could not squeeze his huge body be- 
tween the trees. 

Radium is so powerful that if half a 
grain of it were divided among all the peo- 
ple on the earth and you should hide your 
share in a sack of flour, it could be found. 

The wonderful instrument used to find 
this tiniest speck of radium, is the first 
electrical instrument that was ever invent- 
ed and it is a very simple one consider- 
ing the delicate work it can do. The mere 
presence of radium’makes it work. It is 
called the gold-leaf electroscope. The ra- 
dium makes the air a fine conductor of 
electricity and wherever there is even the 
billionth of a grain of it near the electro- 
scope, that instrument instantly  dis- 
charges its electricity. 


A Radium Clock 


AVE YOU ever heard of a perpetual 

motion machine? Nearly every inven- 
tor has tried his hand at these until re- 
cent years. Only lately have people been 
willing to believe the scientists when they 
said it wasn’t possible to. make one. I 
dare say every boy's father or grand- 
father can tell him of some old codger 
they have known who was always at work 
in his back yard with wheels-or buckets or 
magnets. Every town used to have some 
such man—“cranks,” they. called. them. 

Now there is a radium clock which as 
far as our lifetime and the lifetime of gen- 
erations of our descendants are concern- 
ed is a perpetual motion machine. Invent- 
ed many years ago by Professor Strutt, it 
will continue to go for a thousand years to 
come. It uses gold leaves like the elec- 
troscope and these discharge electricity 
every three minutes. They have been do- 
ing this for years and they will continue 
long after New York and Chicago have 
vanished and are only buried ruins—un- 
less the clock is broken, of course. 

A few years ago if anyone had said it 
would be possible to look through a mag- 
nifying glass and see the effect of a single 
atom of matter, he would either have been 
locked up in a lunatic asylum or laughed 
out of town. And now anyone can see 
this by means of a little instrument, call- 
“fs the spinthariscope, which works by ra- 

ium. 

The spinthariscope is a little brass tube 
with nothing in it but a needle. The 
needle has never been near radium but 
once touched a phial in which radium had 
once been Kept. By this touch enough 
radium clings to the needle to last for 
hundreds of years to come, although the 
needle shoots out radium at the terrific 
rate of millions of particles every second. 

First you sprinkle the sides of the tube 
with zinc sulphide powder. The powder 
is phosphorescent and shines when it is 
brought near radium. Then take the tube 
in a dark place and put your eye to the 
magnifying glass that is screwed in the 
top. You see that the tube is filled with 
tiny sparks that shoot off from the needle 
and explode against the sides of the tube 
like a swarm of fireflies or a continuous 
shower of shooting stars. 

Try to realize the tremendous power of 


radium as seen in the_ spinthariscope. 
Millions of particles shoot out every second 
for hundreds of years from a needle that 
was placed in a bottle filled with water 
where radium once had been! 


The Power of an Atom 


FACH tiny spark means that a speck of 
matter has been entirely changed from 
its. original character.. That sounds simple. 
But it was this fact that turned the en- 
tire ‘world of ‘science ‘topsy-turvy. _ With 
all the power man has at his disposal—the 
electric furnaces, the falls of Niagara, en- 
gines and motors—all these combined and 
multiplied haven’t enough power to pull 
an atom apart. And yet every one of the 
ten thousand million particles thrown off 
every second by a grain of radium bromide 
is part of an atom that has just been torn 
open by radium’s fires. 

_Any boy’ who has a radiolite watch can 
give a demonstration of his own to _ his 
friends showing them one of the marvelous | 
properties of radium. | 

The white paint on the hands and face 
of the watch consists of. zinc sulphide, 
with. an infinitesimal. amount -of. radium. 
How small the quantity of radium may be 
imagined when it is recalled that radium 
is worth nearly three and a half million | 
dollars an ounce, and that there is prob- | 


ably not more than a cent’s worth on aj, 


watch. 

Take the watch into a dark place and 
look at one of the figures through a mag- 
nifying glass. You will discover that the 
light is not a glow at all, but only an end- 
less dancing of myriads of tiny. sparks. 

An atom of radium explodes. The) 
whole. atom is as much smaller than the | 
average boy’ as the boy is smaller than 
the earth; yet. when it explodes, its frag- 
ments’ are hurled asunder with a_ velocity 
Lee makes a rifle bullet as slow as a 
snail. 

Traveling at such speed, the fragment of | 
the radium atom hits a.zine sulphide crys- 
tal with such tremendous force that a 
spark is made—just as a horse’s shoe 
striking a stone makes a_spark. 

The face of your watch gives off some | 
two hundred thousand of these sparks a 
second, twelve million of them a minute, 
three-fourths of a billion an hour. And it 
will continue to do so for years—all out 
of a spark of radium no larger than a 
grain of dust. 

It would be difficult to imagine of what 
use such tiny particles could be to man, 
and yet if untold trillions of them are 
shut up in a big airship, they lift it up 
into the air and enable it to float wherever 
it will, The dirigible airship filled with 
helium is the submarine of the air, float- 
ing in that medium just as a submarine | 
floats in the water. 

As I told you, radium cannot be seen 
to burn with the unaided eye. But if 
certain substances are brought near it, 
they shine with a bright green light. Per- 
haps you read in .the newspapers about 
the doctor whose patient threw away a 
little tube of radium. with some bandages. 
No one could find the tube and it seemed 
as if thousands of dollars of radium would 
be lost. Then the doctor remembered 
that zine sulphide always shines when near 
radium. He sprinkled the cellar floor with 
the powder and turned out the lights. In 
the darkness he saw a glow by the fur- 
nace and found the precious tube under 
some rubbish. 

The helium gas mentioned above as be- 
ing given off by radium in such minute 
quantities that Professor Soddy was able 
to get only three billionths part of a grain 
of the gas in sixteen years from his bit 
of radium, exists in great abundance in 
the earth. Many of the natural gas wells 
of Kansas contain so much of this Bas, | 
which won’t burn, mixed with the illumi- | 
nating kind, that the housewives complain | 
that their natural gas lacks heating qual- | 
ities. And although the amount of helium | 
gas in a cubic yard of air is so small that | 
it is barely a trace, yet the total that 
exists in the earth’s atmosphere amounts 
to many many millions of tons. Think how 
much radium there must be in the earth 
to make all this helium gas! 


Where T. N. T. Is a Piker 


AS said before, the scientists have found | 
out what tremendous power lies pent- | 
up in the atoms of radium. Think of ex- 
plosions that hurl bits of matter twelve 
thousand times as fast as the mightiest 
cannon ever built by man, and of still | 
greater explosions that send other parti- | 
cles adrift nearly two hundred thousand 
times as fast as the fastest cannon ball | 
ever traveled. 

What if we could utilize the power in 
radium atoms instead of that in T N T and 
such? We know that it exists, but we do | 
not know how to take control of it. We/| 
are with reference to the pent-up heat | 
that lies in ‘radium exactly as the first 
ignorant savages were who saw_ the light- 
ning come down from the clouds and set 
fire to. dead trees. They discovered thus 
that wood possessed heat, but they knew | 
nothing about how to get that heat out of 
the wood. i | 

So with the scientist to-day. He knows 
how much heat is in a grain of radium, | 
but is as powerless to extract it: as the) 
first savage was to start a blaze. Will he 
ever learn how? Will another Madame 
Curie be born who can master the power 
that the discovery of radium revealed to 
the world? 

Will another chemist finally find out 
how to tear atoms to pieces at will as 
others have learned to break up molecules? 
If this shall come to pass think what tre- 
mendous power it will give mankind. The 
power of the exploding molecule, repre- 
sented in T N T, can hurl shells a mile 
a second. The power of the bursting 
atom, represented in the disintegration of 
radium, can hurl particles twelve thousand 
miles a second. 

If onee man learns to control the 
breaking up of the atoms of radium as 
he now controls the explosion of the mole- 
cules of T N T, he will have learned the 
great secret that the alchemists of the 
ages have tried to fathom—the transmu- | 
tation of metals. Ten thousand romances 
have been woven around the idea of trans- 
muting iron into gold, and ten thousand | 
visions of great wealth by the discovery 
of such a method have gone a-glimmering. | 


Wealth That Would Make Gold a Bubble 


Bu Madame Curie’s radium tells us 
that transmutation of metals is going 
on all the time, only it goes on so slowly 
that except in radium it cannot be per- | 
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Five Passenger 


Ask Dad to Get 
An Essex 


It is the car he and mother and all the family 
will like. Tell him these things about the Essex 
so he will understand its great value. It has no 
rival at its price of $1095 for the touring model 
or $1345 for the Coach, which is a fine five 


passenger closed car. 


It holds so many records for speed and endur- 
ance that you must often have heard it admired 
for those qualities. 


Built to Endure 


However much you may like a car with lots of 
go and that is capable of matching any other 
car it meets, the principal value of those qualities 
is their effect in keeping down the cost of oper- 
ation. The Essex is a car that does not require'a 
great deal of attention to keep it in tip top con- 
dition. It is reliable and ready for any service. 


Free—the Transcontinental ; 
Record Story ( 


The fifty hour test in which a stock Essex tour- 
ing car officially traveled 3037 miles, the longest 
run at such high speed that had ever been made, 
was to prove that value of endurance. And so 
also were the runs of four different stock Essex 
touring cars that carried the mail between New ’ 
York and San Francisco, each of which lowered 
the best previous records. 1 


If you would like to have the story of that fast 
and exciting automobile dash across Americé 
we will send it on request. It compares the < 
modern quick way of touring with that of the 
pony express that carried the mail part of the 
distance when dad was a boy. Use the coupon 
and tell us if dad has said anything about buy- 
ing an automobile this year. 
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ESSEX MOTORS—-DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ESSEX MOTORS, Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me the illustrated book that tells 
how four Essex touring cars set the time 
record in carrying the trans-continental mail. 


We now own a_ ______automobile. “ 
(Name the make) 

We oe not thinking of buying an automobile 

this year. 

Name . — — > 
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Dan Boone and You 
Are Brothers 


Every once in a while, I sneak 
off with one of my kid’s books, 
and have a fine hour by myself. 
I’ve just been reading about 
American Pioneers—men like 
Davey Crockett and Daniel Boone— 
and somehow those stories made 
me think of you American Boys. 


The way I figure it, every 
pioneer is a boy at heart. He has 
the boy spirit of adventure. He’s 
alive—seeking new trails—new 
ideas—trying new methods. For 
him, the world hasn’t stopped 
growing. 


And.this really has a lot to do 
with my job. 


I’ve found that it takes a lot of 
persuasion to convince some 
men that Mennen Shaving Cream 
réally beats their old-fashioned hard 
soap—that 3 minutes brush work 
with Mennen’s and hot or cold 
water will make the toughest beard 
ever grown lie down and behave 
before almost any razor. 


But take the average boy who 
starts shaving. Nine times out of 
ten, he starts right off with 
Mennen Shaving Cream. When 
he shaves, he shaves! It isn’t 
a painful surgical operation like 
his dad’s. And when he clears off 
the last vestige of underbrush 
his face is smooth and soft and 
cool as though he’d merely given it 
a soothing wash. 


But there’s where you fellows 
have it on older men. You're not 
slaves to habit. You're Daniel 
Boone’s pioneers. 


A great many fathers hate to 
admit it (and about two million are 
using Mennen’s now) but thousands 
of them got started on Mennen’s 
because they couldn’t bear watch- 
ing their young sons make such a 


- light job of shaving. 


If you’re getting ready to start 
on your shaving career, I don't 


and have to remind you 
hrs ] of Mennen’s. But 


you of my big dem- 
onstrator tube. It’s 
good for fifteen real 
Mennen shaves. I'll 
send it to you for 

10 cents. 


° 
baad 


(Mennen Salesman) 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 
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ceived. It tells us that radium is the 
child of uranium, and silver the parent of 
lead. Just as the change of a molecule 
of which nitrogen forms a part gives the 
same heat and energy whether in the for- 
mation of a blade of grass, in the tearing 
down of a cell in the human body, or in 
an explosion in a big gun, so it is provable 
that the change of an atom has the same 
power whether in the disintegration of 
a particle of radium or the breaking up 
of one of iron. 


If this shall prove to be true, the wealth 
that was dreamed of as a result of the 
transmutation of iron into gold would be 
but a bauble as compared with the riches 
that would come to mankind the day he 
learned to control the atom as he now 
controls the molecule. — 

Fortunate indeed are the boys of to-day. 
Possibly those who live to be old may see 
Nature yielding up this inmost secret 
that has been refused to countless genera- 
tions. There is no field that offers a more 


entrancing future to the wide-awake boy — 
than that of the new chemistry. © Re- 
search laboratories all over the world are 
prosecuting experiments in the hope of 
mastering the atom as the molecule al- 
ready has been mastered, and who knows 
but that it is some reader of this article 
who is destined to control the atom’s dis- 
integration and unlock stores of power that 
will make coal mines and water power 
seem as out of date as ox carts and tallow 
eandles seem to-day? 
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Adventures in Ouija Boards 


the ribbon and broom sales the thought was 
rapidly taking root in his mind that with 
very little effort he could mould advertising 
to fit any purpose. In a way, he was get- 
ting over-confident. He was just a Httle 
bit “puffed up’’ over his success, which was 
excusable, because he had shown unusual 
courage and ability in planning the ribbon 
and broom sales. He was keenly alive to 
the high position that he occupied in Denny 
Landers’ estimation, and was downhearted+ 
at the thought that in failing to sell the 
ouija boards he was _ losing B gg in 
the eyes of his employer. ut though 
apparently “licked,” Andy managed to keep 
his grit. Friday morning he headed for the 
store with grim determination to do every- 
thing in his power to sell at least a few 
of the ouija boards. 

As he passed the town hall, his attention 
was attracted by a knot of people and 
he paused to inquire what had happened. 

“They've got old Joe Corbett locked up,” 
one of the bystanders explained. ‘He stole 
a ham out of Mrs. Clarke’s cellar. They 
arrested him on ‘suspicion and found the 
ham in his shack, under a loose board in 
the floor. It's funny how they come to 
arrest him. Mrs. Clarke has one of those 
ouija boards and when she missed her 
ham she asked the ouija board if old Joe 
stole it and the blamed thing said ‘yes.’ 
What do you know about that?’ 

For a moment Andy flushed angrily, 
thinking that the man was joking. Then 
he sensed that the fellow was sincere, and 
excitedly he questioned others, who veri- 
fied the story. 

With the facts in his possession, he 
scooted down the street. As he tumbled 
pellmell into the Gazette office he all but 
collided with Bud. 

“For the love of Pete, what’s up?” in- 
quired Bud, : 

“The greatest streak of luck in the 
world,’ cried Andy excitedly. “At last 
we've got an appeal that will sell the ouija 
boards.” Quickly he told about Mrs. 
Clarke’s ham and the arrest of old Joe. 

Bud's eyes sparkled. 

“This. is luck,’’ he agreed. “Now we 
ean do something—we can talk facts.” 

“T'll say we can,’ returned Andy. “We'll 
get out a handbill right away; and we'll 
make it a news story. Your father’s news- 
paper, with an account of the affair, won't 
come out till next week and the people 
| will be glad to get our story. We'll spread 
ourselves on the copy, Bud. We'll make 
it real dramatic, with a lot of ‘punch,’ and 
| we'll see that ‘Ouija’ gets plenty of credit 
for bringing about the arrest of the thief. 

“Then, Bud, you and I and Chuck will 
start out with the ouija boards and canvass 
the town. After making fun of us, the 
people won't want to come to the store; 
so we'll make it easy for them to buy the 
boards by delivering them at their front 
doors. -I’m going over to the store to tell 
Landers about our plan and’ while I’m 
away you see if you can get hold of 
Chuck. I'll be back in a jiffy and we'll 


I do want to remind | 


' | small towns, and very 


get the copy ready so that the handbills 
ean be printed right away. The sooner 
the better. Oh, boy!  Here’s where we 
get a lick at ‘timely’ advertising—and be- 
lieve me, old kid, we're going to advertise 
the ouija boards this time while the people 
are thinking about them and wondering 
just how far the blamed things do go in 
giving out secret information.” 

As Andy raced down the street, he en- 
countered J. P. Hazzel, who was stomping 
along. in his usual pompous style. He 
chuckled as Andy came even with him. 

*“Sellin’ lots of ouija boards, Andy?” 

“Wait and see,” returned Andy, cutting 
across the street to the Landers store. 
Hazzel looked after him with an expres- 
sion of uncertainty on his fat face. 


DENNY LANDERS was quick to see the 
possibilities in Andy’s plan and readily 
released him for a couple of hours. As a 
matter of fact, he was fully as anxious as 
Andy to get rid of the ouija boards. The 
“joshing”’ that he was getting on all sides 
was beginning to bore 


| him, and he was hope- 


ful that Andy’s plan 
would prove success- 
ful and that the ouija 
boards would disap- 
pear from his, sight 
forever. 

Andy 


Bud and 


worked feverishly on 
the copy of the hand- 
bill. 


THE Mennen Company wy 
Newark. NJ. USA. 


Chuck assisted 
scooting in and 
out of the Gazette of- 
fice, gathering detailed 
information about the 
robbery. He even 
called on Mrs. Clarke 
and came back to the 
Gazette office with a 
choice account of how 
he found the old lady 
bent over her ouija 
board trying to deter- 

ine whether it would 

e more Christian-like 
to prosecute the thief 
or let him go. 

News travels fast in 


AY. fen 


| quickly the people of 
Cressfield| learned a- 
| bout the arrest of old 
Joe and the part that 
the ouija board played 
in the affair. But the 
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(Continued from page 14) 
ception. Not a word that the boys 
had written was overlooked. And, as 


Andy had anticipated, the people who had 
joked the loudest about “Ouija’’ began to 
wonder in their own minds just how much 
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Tell Us! 


HAT CHARACTER in THE 
AMERICAN Boy has meant the 
most to you and why? It may be 
the hero of some fiction story, it 
may he the character in an article, 
it may be your favorite author or 
artist or the editor of your favorite 
Alepartment. It must be a personality, 
real or fictitious, whom you have found 
in THe American Boy. Why has 
he a special appeal for you? rite 
interestingly about him and, if you 
wish your contribution considered, 
note the five regular AMERICAN Boy 
contest rules, as follows: (1) Keep 
it under 250 words; (2) write legi- 
bly im ink or on. typewriter, on one 
side of the paper; (3) put your name, 
age and complete address at top of 
first sheet; (4) address your contri- 
bution to the Contest Editor, THE 
AMERICAN’ Boy, Detroit, Mich., (5) 
mail it to reach this office not later 
than February 22nd. 
The above contest is open to read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN Boy under 
twenty-one years of age. 


PRIZES. : 

The best contributions will be pub 

lished in the April number of THE 

American Boy. Cash prizes will be 

awarded as follows: Ist Prize $5; 

2nd Prize $3; 3rd Prize $2; Special 
Prizes $1 each. 
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truth there was to the claims made for the 
ouija board. 


OUIJA BOARD FIGURES IN 
ARREST OF HAM THIEF 


DEMONSTRATES ITS MAGICAL 
POWERS IN THRILLING STYLE 


COMMUNITY STANDS AMAZED 


Early this morning Constable Wil- 
liam Starr was called to the home of 
Mrs. Nancy Clarke, 619 Walnut Street. 
from the cellar of which a ham was 
stolen last night, the thief gaining 
admittance by forcing the lock on the 
outside cellar door. 

Constable Starr’ was unsuccessful in 
unearthing any clues that would point 
to the party or parties engaged in the 
robbery, but Mrs. Clarke, much con- 
cerned over the affair, stated that she 
possessed a means of learning who had 
stolen her ham and to the_astonish- 
ment of the constable produced her 
ouija board. 3 

aving noticed old Joe Corbett hang- 
ing around the house the ‘previous even- 
ing, she asked Ouija if he was guilty 
of the robbery, and to the amazement 
of Constable Starr the board pointed 
to “yes.” ‘When asked if any other 


persons were connected with the rob- 
bery, the board said “no.” 
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Constable Starr was reluctant to act 
on this information, having little be- 
lief in the magical or supernatural 
properties of the ouija board, but in- 
asmuch as old Joe had been seen in 
that vicinity the previous evening, she 
proceeded to Corbett’s shack, near the 
Stone quarry, and arrested the man on 
suspicion. 

Corbett strongly denied any knowl- 
edge of the robbery, but a search of 
the shack revealed the ham concealed 
beneath a loose board in the floor. 
After that, Corbett admitted his guilt 
and was straightway locked up in the 
local jail. He will be given a hearing 
and probably sent to the workhouse 
for forty days. 

While the community stands amazed 
at tne part that Mrs. Clarke’s ouija 
board played in the affair, she, herself, 
insists that there is no cause for ex- 
citement. She states that this is only 
one of many marvelous disclosures 
that her ouija board had made, and 
has consented to demonstrate her 
ouija board to anyone interested. 


P. HAZZEL read the handbill from be- 

¢ ginning to end. At first he was ab- 

sorbed in the news it contained. Then he 

renga’ a definite merchandising ap- 
peal. 

“Huh! Another attempt of Andy Blake’s 
to sell the ouija boards,” he growled, wad- 
ding the handbill and tossing it away. 
“Folderol! All the advertising in kingdom 
come wouldn't sell such contraptions.” 

But he was destined to receive a shock. 
When he stepped into his home that day 
for dinner he was attracted to the parlor 
by an excited hum of voices. He found 
his wife and two neighbor ladies with their 
heads together. When he saw what they 
were doing he froze to the spot. 

“Did you buy that?’ he demanded, point- 
ing to a brand new ouija board. 

“Why, yes,” his wife admitted, some- 
what flustered. “Andy Blake brought it to 
the house this morning and—" 

“Do you mean to say you let that con- 
founded Blake kid sell you one of these 
nonsensical things?” thundered Hazzel. 

“Yes, I did,” returned Mrs. Hazzel spir- 
itedly. ‘And if you don’t like it you can 
go out and sit in the kitchen.” 

Instead of going to the kitchen Hazzel 
grabbed his hat and stomped down the 
street. His mind was a riot, but grad- 
ually, as he strode along, his brain began 
to function normally. At length he ap- 
peared to come to a decision and turned 
his steps toward the Landers store, grim 
determination showing on his  sweat- 
streaked face. Seeing Andy on the back 
platform he turned up the alley. : 

“Ahem,” he began, wiping his face with 
his handkerchief. “Warm day, Andy. 
Warm day. How are you comin’ along 
with your ouija boards?’’ 

“All sold,” grinned Andy, puzzling his 
brain for an explanation of the man’s visit. 

“I—er—rather expected to hear you say 
that,’ said Hazzel. “I see you sold one to 


my wife. You seem to be quite a sales- 
man, Andy. Your advertising is interest- 
ing, too.” 


Andy was amazed. 

“I didn’t know you were interested in 
my advertising work,” he stammered. 

“T—er—have changed my. viewpoint 
somewhat in regard to advertising. In 
fact I expect to do considerable advertis- 
ing myself this summer and can make you 
a very good offer if you will come and 
work for me. I'll let you handle all the 
advertising. I can afford to pay you more 
than Landers does. How soon can you go 
to work for me, Andy?” 

For a moment Andy was at a loss for 
words. 

“I'm grateful for your offer, Mr. Hazzel,” 
he said at length, “I guess, though, I'd 
better stick with. Mr. Landers. He gave 
me my chance in the first place, and he's 
giving me plenty of opportunities to put 
my advertising theories into practical form.” 

Hazzel was more 

than disappointed— 
he was surprised. He 
had fancied that Andy 
would jump at the 
| chance of working for 
him. . 
“Then you refuse to 
work for me?” he de- 
manded stiffly. 
“T just can’t work 
: for you and for Mr. 
Landers too; and I 
wouldn’t think of 
leaving here,” return- 
ed Andy frankly. 

“But Vl pay you 
more money.” 

“I guess Mr. Lan- 
ders. will always pay 
me what I’m worth,” 
returned Andy. 

to the 
1 the boy, 
Landers over- 
heard the conversa- 
tion. He stood just 
inside the store door 
and chuckled as Haz- 
zel turned about and 
walked down the 
alley. 

“Tl be danged if 
Andy isn’t a revela- 
tion to me,” he mur- 
mured with a mist in 
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stories in circulation 4F his eyes. “The little 
were ean. : Boo ‘ Thy hay he veel all 
incomplete an ere : 7 : +49 e- way rough.” 
was i definite thir st Mr. OT cinok tas Prides kindly tell me what day it is, Mr. Rabbit ? FS eee 
or real news. nen A Paes Another vertising 
Andy’s handbill ap- Mr. Rabbit: “‘E thought you used a sun dial.’ Andy story will ap- 
peared, it was given pear in an early nume- 
an enthusiastic re- er. 
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The Secret of 


Juan Alvarez 


(Continued from page 10) 


later another sound came in response, a 
muffled shout. Jose followed its direction 
and came to an arroyo. Thirty feet down 
in it Bulldog lay, grinning up at him. 

“Wrenched my ankle yesterday,’’ Martin 
said weakly when Jose knelt by him. “But 
I managed to keep going. Found the spot, 
all right. Then last evening while I was 
trying to fix supper I gave the old foot 
another twist and here I’ve been ever 
since.” 

Jose soon had his comrade in a camp 
made in the lee of a great rock and 
started a fire. He related how Badger had 
been successful and had signaled about 
the mirror and the arrow. 

Bulldog ‘surveyed his swollen ankle rue- 
fully. “You'll have to go alone,’ he said. 
“But about two hundred yards up. you'll 
find an old stump with a piece of glass— 
thick bottle glass—stuck into it so that 
the morning sun hits it for about half an 
hour. About twenty yards from this stump 
and to the north, you'll find a queer look- 
ing arrangement of stones on the ground. 


They form a kind of rough arrow, which 


points north, too.” 

“Why two places alike?’ Jose asked 
curiously. é 

Bulldog grinned over his coffee cup. 

“Juan Alvarez was taking no chances. He 
knew it might be a long time before he 
got back here. He might pick up only one 
flash. But if he found the arrow he'd 
know which location he was at.” 

“And the loot is buried here?’ Jose went 
on. 
Martin shook his head. “You heard Juan 
say he’d sworn never to give the secret 
away. You can bet we've got to find a 
third place. Maybe it’s somewhere be- 
tween the two reflectors.” 

“I suppose you're right,’ Jose admitted. 
Then he took his flashlight and turned its 
beam northward, as the dusk was fast 
thickening. An answering beam flashed 
back and within ten minutes Jose and 
Badger had exchanged news and arranged 
that Badger should start out at daylight 
towards Martin’s camp, while Jose would 
start towards Badger’s. 

Martin’s ankle was much better in the 
morning, but it was plain he would not be 
able to make the trip. So Jose left him, 
after carefully figuring by his pocket com- 
pass the exact direction from which Bad- 
ger’s signals had come. 

“Whatever you do,’ was Bulldog’s final 
warning, “keep to the straight line. I’m 
sure Juan has cached his stuff on that. 
But like enough you'll find other signs. 
And don’t worry about me.” © 


JHE TRAIL proved to be a difficult one 
the first mile. Then it followed the edge 
of the falda and Jose made good time till 
he came to a kind of queer cumulus rock, 
rising out of the ground like a sugar loaf. 
On either side the ground fell away in 
great rough waves. Jose sat down and 
rested and ate a piece of bread and but- 
ter. Then he made his way round the rock 
and came face to face with Badger. 


The boys greeted each other and ex- 
ehanged news. Badger asked about Mar- 
tin’s ankle anxiously. 

“To tell the truth,’ he said, “I scouted 
around as best I could by that mark. All 
the way from here to there I've found 
nothing that would indicate any _ cache. 
There is no trail even.. Bulldog has an 
idea I am sure.” 

Jose explained that Martin’s notion was 
that the treasure must be buried some- 
where on the line between the two marks. 
He agreed, however, that he had_ seen 
nothing which struck him as suggesting a 
hiding place. But while they were busy 
talking a crow flew over them, cawing 
lustily. Badger whistled and the bird drop- 
ped down and finally lit on Jose’s shoulder. 
He fed it a bit of crumb from his pocket 
and Willy flew off. They watched him go 
up the slope, circle and @rop on a small 
bowlder. He scrutinized this and present- 
ly began to peck at-something, first cur- 
iously, then viciously. Time and again 
he rose into the air and circled, always 
coming back to drive his bill into this small 
spot in the bowlder, At last he flew into a 
spasm of rage that made the boys laugh 
heartily. Then an idea struck them and 
they went up the hill till they arrived at 
the rather large, round, heavy stone on 
which the crow was busy. He paid them 
no attention. They peered down. Badger 
uttered an exclamation, Jose swept the in- 
furiated crow up with one hand and tuck- 
ed it under his arm. 

“The old bird seems to bring us luck,” 
he exulted, 

Deeply scored in the surface of the 
bowlder was a_ small arrow, evidently 
chiseled out with a very rudé instrument. 
Near it—and this was what the crow had 
been pecking at—was a bright bit of glass 
cemented into a cavity in the bowlder, 
where the morning sun at certain hours 
would reach it. 

“We may be lucky,’ Badger grunted. 
“This is some kind of mark. But I don’t 
see that it helps us much.” 

“Tt’s a mark and I’ll bet Juan Alvarez 
put it here,” was the answer. “It lies 
pretty close to the line between the other 
two marks,” 

“Safe enough,’ Badger went on. “A 
thousand sheep herders might pass this and 
not see it. Anyway, what does it mean? 
There’s an arrow all right. What does it 
signify ?” 

Jose stared thoughtfully at the stone, 
then at the surroundings. It was a long 
steep pitch covered with the debris of a 
moraine. A deep barranca ran twenty 
feet away. Above the bowlder a bunch of 
thorn bushes surrounded a _ kind of pit 
scoured out by a cloudburst. There was 
nothing, absolutely, to indicate that man 
had ever been there, much less that any 
band of freebooters had cached treasure 
there. There was only the bit of glass 
stuck into a shallow hollow in the bowl- 
der and that roughly drawn arrow. 

“What does it mean?” Badger repeated 
soberly. P 

Jose’s dark face glimmered with a smile. 
“The arrow points straight down,” he 
murmured, 

Badger stared, then smiled sheepishly. 
“So it does. And that means . . .” 

Jose went off a few paces and returned 


‘ging under the stone. 


with a stout bit of stick and began dig- 
Stone helped him. 
After ten minutes work they managed to 
get a rps purchase and roll the bowlder 
one side. 


[NX the smooth, packed earth that had been 
the bowlder’s bed lay buried dozens of 
objects. Badger dug one out. It was a 
bottle filled with gold nuggets. Another 
thing proved to be a tin box which when 
opened displayed a lot of jewelry. There 
were masses of moulded paper. And in 
the center, filling a cavity that had been 
hastily dug out years before, lay a great 
weight in bullion and coin. 

The two Scouts finally rested and stared 
down at the treasure they had unearthed. 

“It’s the loot from the Cerro Gordo rob- 
bery and from other robberies,’ Badger 
said finally. ‘‘Thousands and thousands of 
dollars’ worth. This is Juan Alvarez’s 
cache.” 

Jose looked around them. Nothing was 
in sight as far as their keen eyes could 
see. He turned to his companion and said 
quietly, “I think we'd better hide this 
stuff again.” 

Without a word they did this and rolled 
the bowlder back into its old position. This 
done Badger said, as if the thought had 
just occurred to him, “If Dick Morrow had 
knOwn anything at all about Juan and 
his band, he’d have got this money. He 
had years to work in. Why, only last 
year he was prospecting up here. He could 
have made himself rich and none the 
wiser.” 

“That is true,” Jose said. He stooped 
down and picked up the crow again. “We 
‘ve got Mrs. Marshall’s pet. The thing for 
us to do now is to get Bulldog into camp 
again, get our car and get away.” He 
stared around fearfully again. Then he 
laughed shamefacedly. “Somehow it feels 
as if Juan Alvarez were somewhere about,” 
he remarked. 

Badger took a bit of stone and smashed 
the glass reflector into bits. Then he took 
careful compass bearings. “I feel the 
same way, too,” he said. “But we know 
he’s safe in jail.’ 

They came on Bulldog nursing his ankle. 
They turned the crow over to him and he 
tied a string to one of its legs. They told 
him briefly what they had found. 

“You are right,’ Martin answered after 
talking the matter over with his compan- 
ions. “It’s the sheriff's business from now 
Oo gs 

“But you think this will clear Dick Mor- 
row’s name?” Jose asked anxiously. 

“Surely,” Bulldog replied. ‘Think of the 
years he had to uncover this treasure if he 
had the slightest suspicion that it was 
here. Juan told the truth,” 

They managed to make camp by dark 
with Bulldog between them and Badger 
drove back southward through the dark, 
starry night. Willy was with them, safely 
fastened in a small box. At nine the next 
morning the three boys were talking to the 
sheriff at Independence. 

“You've sure done wonders,” he said 
when they had finished. “You get young 
Martin to a doctor and then go home.” 

“When shall’ we hear about what you 
find, sir?’’ Jose inquired. 

“Give me four days,” the officer replied. 

But it was six days later that the three 
boys were driving through the main street 
of Lone Pine when Deputy Sheriff Cole- 
man hailed them. 

“The sheriff found sixteen thousand dol- 
lars besides a lot of other stuff,’ he told 
them in a low tone. 

“And Dick Morrow?” Bulldog demanded. 

“Cleared of all suspicion,’ Coleman re- 
turned gruffly, “The sheriff dug up the 
facts. There were five men hid that loot. 
Only Juan lives to—to die for it. There 
was murder and an ugly business. Most 
of it forgotten now. But Morrow never 
knew anything about it.” Coleman hesi- 
hort “There’s that two thousand reward 
anc pera Sree 
“It goes to Dick Morrow,” Bulldog said 
quietly. 

“Another thing—Alvarez wants to see 
you again,” the deputy went on. 


HE next day they drove on to Indepen- 

dence. Juan received them almost amia- 
bly. ‘You are smart, you boys,” he said. “And 
now I have told the sheriff the truth. And 
about Dick Morrow. I never met Morrow 
till several years after the Cerro Gordo 
business. I came back and was shot and 
wounded in a hold-up in Walker’s canyon. 
Morrow found me and never asked any 
questions and took me to his cabin, nursed 
me and sent me away on one of his own 
horses. 

“IT swore I would pay him back some day. 
But they hunted me pretty closely and—if 
I’d turned over any of that treasure to 
Dick they’d have hanged him. They would- 
n't have believed: he had nothing to do 
with the affair. So I had to leave him 
poor and an outcast—till now.” 

“Till now?” Badger asked curiously. 

There was a flicker of fire in the old 
bandit’s eyes. “You have seen to it that 
he gets the reward,” Juan answered sim- 

“Have you seen him?” Bulldog asked. 

Alvarez shook his head, “They say he is 
somewhere 3 in the Sierras prospecting 
and won’t be back for weeks. He will never 
see me. And it is better so. You see? 
He liked me. He never even asked me my 
name, that poor Dick Morrow. Why should 
he know that the man he was a friend to 
is the famous Juan Alvarez who will die 
for killing Bill Marshall? He will never 
know.” His dark and almost ferocious 
glance fell on the three Scouts. “You will 
keep the secret for me?” 

The lads looked at one another. 

“Does the sheriff know—does anyone 
else Know about you and Dick Morrow?” 
Jose demanded. 

The brigand shook his head. “No.” Then 
he added, ‘‘The sheriff is going to give him 
the two thousand dollars reward just as a 
grubstake—you know, to put him on his 
feet. Dick will not know that the money 
is the price set on the head of the young 
man he was a friend to.’ 

“Then we will never tell,” Bulldog said 
gravely. 

Thus Juan Alvarez’s great secret went 
with him into the beyond. 
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OF MUSICAL INSEHEMENT MAKIN 


All Musical Instruments 
With Complete Outfits 


Free Trial 


Alea PLAN, Wurlitzer will send you any musical instrument you wish for, of the finest 


quality, with a complete outfit of everything you need, for a full week's erial in your own 
home. No obligation to buy. If you decide to keep it payin small monthly sums. Outfits 
include handsome carrying case, velvet and plush lined with lock and key; self instructor, in- 
struction aids; all attachments and extra parts, books of musical selections, etc. 
You get everything at once at manufacturer’s price, on free trial and ca easy payments. Wurlitzer 
musical instruments are standard of the world, Have your free trial now and see for yourself, 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay for your instrument. Send for your compicce outfit on free crial, 


Violin Mellophone Flute Mandolin Banjo-Ukulele Hawaiian 
Cornet Trap Drum Bugle Tenor Banjo Banjo-Guitar Guitap 
Saxophone Clarionet Fife anjo- Banjo Viola 

lo Guitar Mandolin Ukulele Cello 


trombone Picco 
Send f or F ree The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1052 | 
C ] : : 117 E.4th St., Cincinnati, 0.—329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
atalog 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and 
ents and outfits illustrated i 


full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and 
All instrum details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 

with details of free trialand easy payment } 

offer; More picturesand more informa- } 


tion about musical instruments than in ; 
any other book published. Send for j 
catalog today. Just send your name. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. , Dept. 1052 : Ad@ress--------------. POE DB Re ORNS PEE 


117 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
215 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
329 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
120 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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What Move Next? 


Boys, do you like puzzles? If you do, 
here is one that will keep you busy all 
winter. Thousands of grownups are try- 
ing it in clubs, hotel lobbies, on trains, 
at home, in fact everywhere folks want 
@e@ real fun and entertainment.In— gg 


the last move counts. All 
F% the other 30 moves are sim- 
ply getting ready for the one 
big final jump. You are a peach 
wy Of a puzzle worker if you can 
solve Puzzle Peg in two weeks. 
ome think it can’t be done but already twelve 
ways of solving it have been found. Surely 
you can find on rhaps twenty. Anyway 
you will have barrels of fun working it. Then 


you will laugh till your sides ache watching 
the other fellow try. 


Puzzle Peg is sold at druggists, news- 


’ dealers, department stores, 
in fact wherever good games are sold. If you 
have trouble in getting your set, send only 50c 
and we will mail you one postpaid. 
Get your set today. 
LUBBERS 


a & BELL 
_ \ 727 Second Ave. 
\ CLINTON, 


Great new idea—no cement—no 
pulled valve stems, no tire trouble 


or Tires | 
lle Barand Carrier, Write a 
quick. Give favorite dealer’s “ 


THE @GECKLEY-RALSTON co. 


An Easy, Fascinatin 
| ey tol oarhs $ 


CHEMISTRY 
AT HOME 


Because of con- 
ditions which grew 
out of the war, 
there never was a 
time in the history 
of America when 
chemists were in 
such demand as 
right now, 

ood salaries await 
the right men and 
boys. No work is 
more interesting— 
no other profession 
“offers greater op- 

#/ portunity for ad- 

= vancement. 

Let the International Correspondence Schools 
teach you Chemistry, easily and quickly, right in 
your own home, in your spare time. 

The way is easy:—Just mark and mail the 
coupon and let us tell you how you, too, can get 
2 better job and a larger salary in the work you 
like best. 

—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE = — ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 5017-B, Scranton, Penna. 2 : 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I 

can qualify for the position or in the subject I have 


marked: CCHEMISTRY ING 
DRAFTING OSUR 
ELECTRICITY (J AUTOMOBILES 
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The Mammoth Man 


tightly clenched, concealing what might be 
within it. Gonch neither moved nor opened 
his eyes. Had he been—or rather appeared 
—wide awake, doubtless Pic would have 
greeted him with a smile. Mere curiosity is 
not an evil trait nor does it arouse mis- 
trust. _But this curiosity which dissembled 
aroused Pic’s misgivings. ‘“Why—why did 
this man come here?” he asked himself as 
he gazed down upon him whose sleep he 
knew was but a sham. His nostrils twitch- 
ed as they caught the man’s scent—the 
scent of a man-eating animal. His eyes 
stared at the recumbent figure. “Ugh! 
Muskman! Why did he come? Who knows? 
But we mistrust this trickster who so reeks 
with carrion. He will bear watching.” 


pic turned away, whereupon Gonch yawn- 
ed loudly, stretched his limbs and sat up, 
chuckling at his own cleverness. He was 
about to engage his host in renewed con- 
versation when there sounded the scuffle 
of feet and the boy Kutnar came running 
b the causeway to the ledge. ‘Look below; 
they are coming,’ he shouted gleefully. He 
seized his father’s hand and both hurried 
to the northern side of the rock. 

Far beneath them, scattered groups of 
animals were moving down the valley from 
the northeast. At sight of them, man’and 
boy became greatly excited. They behaved 
like two children on circus day, watching 
the procession and commenting on the var- 
ious animals as hogy filed slowly past. 

“The Moose; he is early,” muttered Pic. 
“That means a long cold winter. The 
Lynx; Agh, my good Stag and Roebuck, 
you must look to your fawns from now 

n 


A group.of long-horned oxen, then a herd 
of bison followed with a pack of wolves 
skulking after them. A herd of horses 
passed and several hundred yards behind 
them, strode a gigantic deer, holding his 
head proudly erect beneath a_ ten-foot 
spread of palmated antlers. It was the 
Irish Elk. : 

“A noble beast the Skelg,” said Pic. 
“Would that the valley could have more 
like him.” 

More animals paraded by, many of them 
grazing as they went. A herd of rein- 

eer appeared, walking briskly and tossing 
their scraggly antlers. -At sight of them, 
the excitement of the two observers in- 
creased. Kutnar nudged his father and 
whispered, “See, the first of the Tundr- 
folk. The others will soon be here.” 

Pic made no answer; but his whole body 
trembled and his eyes were straining for 
a better view of two far-off moving specks. 
Gradually these latter resolved themselves 
into two animals, coming rapidly down the 
valley. No longer could father and son 
restrain themselves. They leaped and 
danced about the ledge like two luna- 
tics, laughing and- shouting: ‘Here they 
come; here they come!” clapping their 
hands and yelling themselves hoarse. 

While all this commotion was going on, 
Gonch sat an amazed spectator, too be- 
wildered to move. Father and son had for- 
gotten him entirely. He was glad of that, 
for two madmen were more than he cared 
to manage. He was collecting his wits to- 
gether and preparing for a hasty retreat 
down the causeway when he saw Pic put 
both hands to his mouth like a funnel and 
heard him call at the top of his lungs: 
“Hairi! Wulli!”’ i 

Gonch sprang to his feet and peered down 
into the valley. He saw two animals stand- 
ing there with heads raised towards the 
two men high above them upon the ledge. 
The larger beast, an elephant, raised its 
trunk. A shrill trumpet squeal floated faint- 
ly to the Muskman’s ears. Then followed 
another squeal of a different sort, probably 
uttered by the second and smaller animal, a 
rhinoceros. 

At the sounds, Pic and Kutnar scrambled 
downward and disappeared. Gonch ran 
across the ledge and looked over. The 
two human figures were rapidly descend- 
ing the cliffs, lowering their bodies from 
rock to rock by the combined use of their 
supple hands and feet. Kutnar was as 
agile and sure-footed as a chamois and 
Pie was not far behind him. So swift was 
their descent, that it seemed only a mo- 
ment before they had reached the bot- 
tom and were dashing up the valley. 

Gonch suddenly uttered an astonished 
yell. He rubbed the moisture from his 
eyes to make sure he saw what he thought 
he saw. Man and boy were charging upon 
the beasts at top speed. The latter sprang 
forward in their turn and bore down upon 
their unarmed assailants. This was in- 
deed madness. In a moment, man and 
boy would be annihilated. 

‘Agh-h!”’ he croaked delightedly. as the 
four figures united in one mass. He heard 
squeals, bellows and much shouting, which 
from where he stood, sounded like the noise 
of battle. Finally the mass disintegrated 
into two parts; man and Mammoth com- 
posed one, boy and rhinoceros the other 
and each couple was standing peaceably 
side by side. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
THE WAYS OF THE VALLEY. 


ONCH or the Muskman, as some of 

the Mousterians called him, acquired 

more experience of the Mammoth 
Man’s peculiar whims, other than his 
friendship for the Hairy Mammoth and 
Woolly Rhinoceros. He gained this when 
he and Kutnar went down into the val- 
ley together and mingled with the Mous- 
terian cave men. The game laws or ban 
on needless slaughter of which Pic had 
spoken Gonch had hitherto considered as 
the fancy of a disordered mind. Now 
to his astonishment, he found them not 
only a reality but scrupulously observed 
by one and all, although he saw no sign 


.of the authority that enforced them. The 


Mousterians killed no more than _ sufficient 
for their wants and what they did kill was 
used to the best advantage. Nothing was 
wasted. The fiesh served as food and the 
hides were set aside to be used as clothing 
during the cold season. 

Gonch learned something more that sur- 
prised him and this concerned Kutnar. The 
latter spent most of his time with the 
men, an unusual proceeding, for boys were 
usually left with the women when the 
men went forth on hunting or other ex- 
peditions. Kutnar, however, seemed to en- 
joy special privileges. He was a strong, 
active lad, but a boy nevertheless and 
Gonch marveled that men would tolerate 
his taking part in their affairs. It must 
be that as son of the master flint worker, 


(Continued from page 6/ 


he was an_ extraordinarily privileged 
youth. Then, too, he went about unarmed; 
so it appeared, for he bore nothing but. 
his pouch of pebbles and the rawhide 
thong about his waist. The hunters were 
walking across the meadow when a hare 
sprang up beneath their feet, bounded 
away several rods and then sat bolt up- 
right. At a signal from the leader of the 
band, all stopped. The man beckoned to 
Kutnar. “Your turn now,” and then as 
the boy came forward, all stood at at- 
tention, apparently much interested in what 
was about to happen. 

While Gonch looked curiously on, won- 
dering what new and strange spectacle 
was to be presented, Kutnar unwound the 
thong from his waist and held it dangl- 
ing with the two ends in his right hand. 
Taking a pebble from his pouch he set 
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Kidsnappers! 


“Ten thousand dollars—and no 
* questions asked! Say!”  Stuffy 
stared at the newspaper. “Sheriffs 


and detectives and folks generally 
trailin’ around in. the hills after Mr. 
Sternberg’s baby, and here it is right * 
in Annie's room! Boy, we found it— 
I guess this'll surprise people. All 
we got to do is just keep this 
millionaire baby hid ‘til we can see 
the detectives for the money.” 

Yes, that’s all that Stuffy and his 
friend John Butler Jones had to do— 
keep the baby hid! 

But what a job it was! Charles 
Tenney Jackson (the “Jimmy May™ 
man) tells all about it in one of the 
funniest and most exciting stories 
you ever read. And Mr. Dove has 
made illustrations for it that will make 
you grin at first glance—and roar as 
you study the ludicrous details. 

Don't. miss “The Kidsnappers.” 


In The American Boy 
Next Month 
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it in the rawhide’s hanging fold; then with 
a whispered “Stand clear,” he whirled 
thong and pebble several times about his 
shoulders and let fly. So swiftly sped the 
stone that no eye could follow it. Gonch 
could not observe that ret Agee in par- 
ticular had happened until one of the 
hunters ran forward and picked up the 
hare, no longer sitting upright but kick- 
ing its last upon the green meadow grass. 

“A chance shot,” thought Gonch who by 
this time had arrived at some understand- 
ing of this new method of stone throwing. 
Nevertheless the sling was a novelty and 
the lad had displayed much skill in its 
use. Gonch went closer to examine it. 
Stones were usually hurled from the hand 
or by throwing-stick. ¥ 

“Fling string,” he muttered scornfully. 
“Tt was a lucky cast.” 

But Gonch was mistaken. What Kutnar 
had done, he could do again, not once but 
many times. Half a dozen hares and 
several rabbits fell before his unerring aim 
and then the hunters returned homeward 
with their bag, for the game laws applied 
to all animals, small as well as large, and 
what they or rather Kutnar had killed was 
sufficient for their immediate needs. On the 
way back, Gonch’s opinion of Kutnar and 
his sling had undergone a profound change. 
It was a boy’s weapon but one which a 
grown man could respect. The youth’s 
skill with it was beyond the stretch of 
one’s imagination. “The lad is a marvel,” 
thought Gonch. “He has killed enough 
food for a dozen men,” and he had a 
wholesome respect after that, not only 
for the fling string as he called it, but 
the arm and eye that could send the 
pebble so straight and swift to its mark. 
But the most amazing thing of all he was 
to discover yet, when he found how in- 
timate Kutnar was with the friendly 
Mammoth and Rhinoceros. Gonch heard 
Kutnar one day jabbering away to the 
two, eer es: in response to squeals and 
grunts. 

“Why do you make those noises?” ask- 

ed Gonch. 
“Wulli and Hairi don’t know the man 
language but I know theirs. My father 
taught it to me and we can understand 
each other,” explained the boy. 


TJ HE TWO animals made themselves quite 
at home in the valley, for the Mous- 
terian hunters let them severely alone. It 
was evident that men and beasts had ar- 
rived at some understanding. They were 
a strange pair. The Mammoth was a giant 
nearly ten feet tall from sole to shoulder 
hump. He wore a long-haired overcoat 
underlain by closely packed wool. The 
Rhinoceros was similarly clad. Both of 
them were arctic animals, sometimes called 
Tundr-folk because of their homes in the 
bleak, unforested tundras of Northern Rus- 
sia and Siberia. 

Gonch continued to show interest in the 
weapon making but he could never catch 
Pie working with that little tool he' had 
partially observed when lying by the fire 
during his first visit to Moustier. When- 
ever his guest appeared, Pic put away this 
tool and worked entirely with the ham- 
mer stone, changing to one of smaller size 
and less weight during the progress of the 
work from the hewn blank to the semi- 
finished flake. His skill with the stone 
maul was uncanny. Gonch marveled at 
the deft strokes, forever varying in force 
and. direction but each one striking hp 
right to remove each chip from its place 
and properly shape the blade. But none 
of the weapons he saw made, ever quite 
reached the completed stage. 

Gonch flattered his host, joked with him 
and painted pictures of Castillo, his south- 
land home country, in glowing colors; to 
all of which Pic would say: “If these 
things are so, why do you, a southron, 
leave them and come here?’ or else he 
would hold his peace and appear more in- 


terested in his flint hammering than in 
Gonch’s efforts at sociability; and. finally 
when he scowled and glared at his guest, 
a Se knew it was time to take himself 
oO 


UTNAR one day watched two animals 

plodding along at the foot of the 
cliffs. He had recognized them at a 
glance—the Mammoth and Woolly Rhin- 
oceros. Soon they would pass directly be- 
neath the Tilting Stone. he Tilting Stone 
was a huge bowlder many tons in weight 
which was balanced at the very edge of 
the cliff. Some said that a giant flesh- 
eating beast had long been sealed within 
it and that it struggled to escape when the 
wind blew. It had been long since any 
man had dared to go near the eerie bow}- 
der which rocked with the winu. This 
time Kutnar looked intently at the stone 
for it seemed to move although he felt no 
breeze in the mild air. Then he gave 
a startled cry of horror, waved and 
yelled to the two animals in a frenzy 
of excitement and fear. It all hap- 
pened in a moment—the_ stone’ lost 
its balance—slowly gathered momentum 
and tumbled over the cliff. For an 
instant the figure of a man on the cliff 
stood outlined against the sky, then dis- 
appeared. 

After Kutnar’s first startled cry, there 
were squeals and bellowings and the clat- 
ter of ponderous feet as the Mammoth and 
Rhinoceros galloped away in a great fright 
because of the falling stone that had 
erashed to the ground so closely behind 
them. They heard someone ,shouting and 
recognized Kutnar’s voice, so they slowed 
up_and looked back. All was now quiet 
and finally by much arm-waving, the lad 
induced his two friends to return. This 
they did very slowly and carefully, not 
feeling entirely convinced that all danger 
had passed. Kutnar was perched astride of 
the great bowlder that had so nearly de- 
stroyed them and addressed them in the 
strange tongue that Hairi and Wulli knew. 

“I saw it falling,” he said as he came 
up to them. “I shouted to warn you.” The 
animals, who were trembling from head to 
foot, answered in grunts and squeals, 

Kutnar laughed. “Yes, you both jumped 
like rabbits”; then he looked up at the 
cliffs and his face became serious. ‘The 
stone did not fall of itself,” he said half 
to himself. ‘Someone pushed it over, I 
i, bape eerie eid 
The Mammoth looked thoughtfully at the 
great bowlder and shivered. It had been 
a nerve-racking experience. 

“Yes, someone pushed it,” Kutnar re- 
peated. He watched the Rhinoceros who 
was now sniffing the stone vigorously. 
Finally Wulli’s nose settled on one spot 
and here he made a most thorough inves- 
tigation. When this was concluded to his 
satisfaction, he raised his head and squeal- 
ed triumphantly. 

“I suppose you mean you know the 
hyena smell,” answered Kutnar. “It is like 
the smell of him who eats men and bad 
meat. But it can’t be a hyena, for I saw 
aman,” Just then a laugh sounded from 
overhead. The three friends looked hasti- 
ly upward and saw _a hideous face leering 

own upon them, Quick as lightning, Kut- 
nar made ready his sling and hurled a 
pebble. -A loud yelp and the face disap- 
peared “Hyena it .was,” said the lad. 
“Wulli is right; his nose never lies, but had 
T not seen the beast a second time, I would 
have sworn that he who pushed the rock 
down upon us, was a man.’ 

Meanwhile the creature who had pushed 
the rock was in rapid flight. The cruel 
face that had looked on Kutnar and his 
animal friends was not a hyena's. It was 
Gonch the Muskman. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
THE ARM OF THE MAMMOTH MAN. 
Tm GIANT FLINT WORKER squatted 


motionless beside the re at his 
cave threshold but his ears were 


straining, his brain working rapidly 
as he sought the meaning of some 
dust and _ limestoné chips which had 


mysteriously descended upon him from 
above. The sun was warm. It was quite 
a natural gesture for him to turn his head 
askew, and downward at the same time, 
and wipe the perspiration from it with his 
arm; also it enabled him to catch a glimpse 
of a man’s head peering down upon him 
from the cliff. 

Pic resumed his former position, but now 
he was staring at his feet, his brows con- 
tracted in deep thought. For several min- 
utes he maintained this attitude, then his 
brows lifted and he glanced at what he 
held in his hand. It was a ridiculous] 
simple affair—a piece of bone not muc! 
larger than his forefinger, smooth, straight 
and notched,at one end. 

“Men have died for even less,” he so- 
liloquized. “I roamed the world over to 
find this piece of bone—the Terrace Man’s 
finishing tool. Others may be doing the 
same. Yes, that’s it; I am sure of it 
now,” and he scowled and gnashed his 
teeth in a way that would have horrified 
Gonch, had be been there to see. 

For a time, Pic remained squatting mo- 
tionless ; finally he rose to his feet, piled 
more wood upon the fire and made other 
elaborate preparacionl as if for depar- 
ture, shouldering his ax and gazing long 
and earnestly down the valley as though 
something there required his attention. He 
gathéred up his flint-flakes and took them 
to the ¢ave and last of all, secreted the 
bone tool near the cliff wall beneath a flat 
stone. This’ latter maneuver was con- 
ducted mysteriously and with much de- 
liberation. When all was arranged to his 
satisfaction, he swung his ax over his 
right shoulder and descended the cause- 
way to the valley below. 

After Pic had vanished a man _ crept 
cautiously towards the flat stone lying at 
the foot of the cliff wall, near the mouth 
of the cave. 

His hand was now clutching the stone. 
Another second and the latter would have 
been raised disclosing what lay beneath, 
when a rustling sounded at the cave mouth, 
Gonch turned quickly, then sank down upon 
the threshold in an agony of dread, for 
there stood Pic, filling the cave mouth with 
his great bulk and gazing upon the spy 
with a look of withering scorn. 

“IT lost something, I . . .” stammered 
Gonch but the other cut: him short. 

“You lie,”’ roared Pic, his face becoming 
rapidly convulsed with rage. “You lie and 
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you have lied ever since you came here. I 
know you now and why you came. You 
have come to steal the secret of our 
weapons and anything else you can lay 
your hands on. Your friendliness is just 
a pretense, to give you a chance to spy 
and steal. Your whole body reeks with 
carrion. You Muskman! Your welcome is 
at an end, imposter. Be gone.” 

Gonch crawled away along the ledge 
ene gets the causeway like a _ beaten 
ound. 


pic was a friend of animals and a lover 
of peace but the prosperity and power 
that he had brought upon the cave men of 
the Vezere was not to be denied. They were 
the strongest men, the most successful 
hunters in all the world and all because of 
Pic, the genius that ruled over them. No 
one had said that the master flint worker 
was hetman of the Mousterians, but Gonch 
knew it now and he knew it without being 
told. Pic the Lion had snared Gonch the 
Fox with scarce an effort. 

It was all just as had first been told to 
him in the southland. Gonch bit his lips 
until the blood came. Now he saw the 
truth of what he did not then believe from 
the lips of a man he himself had slain near 
the northern Cantabrian slopes. The man 
was a Mousterian who had been driven out 
from the tribe for transgressing one of their 
hunting rules. Then had Gonch been told 
what he knew now to be true. The Mous- 
terian domain was the most powerful in all 
the world and the arm that ruled over it, 
the mind that guided its destinies, were 
those of a simple recluse and weapon mak- 
er—Pic, the Mammoth Man. 


THE MAMMOTH, lumbering peacefully 
along, suddenly gave a shrill snort of 
dismay followed by piercing trumpet. calls. 

The hugh beast had unwittingly trod 
upon the soft ground and was caught fast 
in a slough. This was one enemy that 
sapped his courage of its last drop and 
now it held him in its death grip. With 
vain struggles, he worked himself into a 
state of insane terror; squealing, bellowing 
rr) thrashing his trunk about like a great 

ail. 

It was a small slough and the terrified 
Mammoth stood so near firm ground that 
only a few steps were needed to bring him 
safely clear. He seemed to realize this, 
for he strained and tugged mightily to 
escape the mire that sucked him down, 
directing his efforts toward the pit edge 
nearest him. One after another he pulled 
his feet from the slime but only one at 
a time and as fast as one was free, the 
others sank deeper. 

“Pic’s friend; so much the better,” a 
human voice sneered. At the sound of 
the voice, the Mammoth became quiet. 
In his terror, he had not perceived the 
man squatting beside him. He squealed 
plaintively as much as to say: “Friends 
should ever help each other,” and stood 
waiting trembling and expectant. Gonch 
never moved, but grinned fiendishly as he 
watched the great beast begging for as- 
sistance. He gathered a handful of dirt 
and threw it in the Mammoth’s face. 

The latter recoiled in surprise, then his 
ears flapped wildly and he bellowed loud- 
ly with rage. This change of sentiment 
helped him as nothing else could. He heavy- 
ed and pulled, using his trunk as a lever 
on the pit edge, forgetting all fear in his 
eagerness to reach and chastise’ the man. 
His rage increased as he watched the man 
pick up a big limestone block. The ani- 
mal realized his enemy’s intention. As 
Gonch hurled the stone at the base of 
his trunk, the Mammoth suddenly ducked 
and received the blow upon his head peak, 
a bony prominence reinforced within by 
air cells and protected from without by a 
thick mop of shagg hair. A painful 
bruise but no real damage done. Gonch 
procured another stone and made ready to 
try again. f 

And then something swept down upon 
him with the weight and fury of an ava- 
lanche, sending him sprawling in the grass. 
It was a rotund, short-legged animal 
which did not stop until it reached the 
margin of the morass. There it studied 
the situation of the Mammoth with the ut- 
most ‘deliberation, while Gonch crept away 
to hide behind a stone. 

It took the Woolly Rhinoceros several 
minutes to realize his friend’s plight and 


to devise ways and means for effecting” 


a rescue. Having determined his course, 
he anchored his forefeet firmly and as 
close to the pit as he dared, then extend- 
ed his head toward the Mammoth. The 
latter responded by raising his trunk and 
curling its flexible tip about the other’s 
nose horn, a formidable affair about two 
feet long, as smooth and glossy as polish- 
ed steel. When assured that his partner 
had secured a firm grip, the Woolly Rhin- 
oceros settled back his full weight, at the 
same time pushing hard with his legs. 

The elephant drew his feet clear of the 
mire and advanced them one by one, slow- 
ly but. surely, now that’ the Rhinoceros 
was relieving him of so much of his dead 
weight. The Mammoth clung to the oth- 
er’s nose horn with the persistence and des- 
peration of one drowning. Even when his 
right forefoot touched solid ground, he did 
not release this hold. 

Meanwhile the Rhinoceros maintained 
the tension on his partner’s trunk, hang- 
ing on as determinedly as a_ bulldog. 
Having rested, the Mammoth now concen- 
trated every ounce of his strength for the 
final heave. The Rhinoceros too put on 
more power until his friend’s nose-spout 
stretched almost to the breaking point. 

At last with sucking slobbering 
the rear pillar limbs drew clear. The next 
patent both beasts stood shoulder to 
shoulder stamping and snorting with rage. 

Both animals were sniffing vigorously 
but the wind told no tales for it blew from 
them—the wrong way. 

Gonch peered cautiously from his stone. 

“A happy ending to an _ unpleasant 
dream,” he thought as he watched the 
pair disappearing behind rocks and trees. 
He raised himself into a crouching posi- 
tion, just as a big-eared head rose with 
him from the grass, about ten paces dis- 
tant. It. was a maneless head with repul- 
sive features and slopping jaw. It grinned 
horribly at the man and yet made no 
move to attack him. “One would think 
the beast my friend,” thought Gonch as he 
stood erect with ax held ready to defend 


himself. 
“A hyena, but never have I seen such a 
big one. The Mammoth has cheated us 


both,” he said aloud to the beast. “We 
must wait and hope for the chance that 
may come again.” : 

The hyena licked his muzzle and leered 
at the man, then turned and walked slow- 
ly away. A sloping back and bushy tail 
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sighs, . 


trailed behind the huge head. Such i 
e | 


in human nature was _ astonishing. 
Muskman might have glided stealthily af- 
ter and slain the brute before it could turn 
and defend itself. He was standing mo- 
tionless, watching the grey back melt away 


in the meadow grass when he heard sounds. 


in the opposite direction. The bushes 
waved and crackled and he made out a 
human form coming through them and 
rapidly toward him. , 

Gonch dropped flat in the grass and lay 
still. The crackling sounds and he who 
made them, came nearer. 
see his face. He breathed a sigh of deep 
relief. In a moment he was on his feet 
and advancing to meet the newcomer. It 
was the boy Kutnar. 


CHAPTER SIX. 
OFF WITH THE MUSKMAN. 


T SIGHT of Gonch, Kutnar shouted a 
glad “Hi-ya!” and ran forward to 
meet him. rs 

“You are too young to be traveling 
about alone,” said Gonech when the pair 
came together. 

The boy pouted. “Do not worry. I can 
take care of myself.’ He now bore an ax 
in addition to the sling and stone-pouch 
which he always carried. “I have not been 
alone long,’ he added. “Wulli was with 
me. He strayed off somewhere and I was 
just looking for him.” 

“Wulli?’”’ 

“Yes, the Woolly Rhinoceros. That is 
the name we know him by. The Mam- 
moth is Hairi.” 

“They both passed me some time ago,” 
said the Muskman, “They were strolling 
side by side up the valley.” For obvious 
reasons. he made no mention of the slough 
and what had occurred there. 

“Good,” said the boy, much relieved. 
“T heard squeals and thought that one of 
them might be in trouble.” 


“No trouble at all,’’ Gonch assured him. | 


“They seemed quite happy and contented 
as they went away together. Strange why 


they. should choose each other for com- | 


panions. Are the two such good friends?” 

“The best of friends,” Kutnar replied. 
“They would fight and die for each other. 
Any man or beast who attacks one of them, 
has to fight both.” 

“Your father is much interested in the 
Hairy Elephant,’ said Gonch. “I under- 
stand that he permits no one to hunt him. 
Would the latter go to him if any man 
were bold enough to harm the beast?” 

“Perhaps; perhaps. not,” replied the 
youth. “He and Wulli are sometimes 
queer about such matters. Like as not 
they would keep quiet and punish the 
offender themselves. Wulli in  particu- 
lar is inclined that way. However, you 
never can tell. Only this morning a rock, 
the Tilting Stone, fell from the cliff and 
barely missed destroying both animals. . I 
doubt if my father yet knows of this.’’ 

“And there would be only the rock to 
punish if he did know of it,’’ said Gonch. 

“Also he who pushed it down,” the boy 
added. 

“How?” the Muskman was in a cold 
sweat. “Who pushed it down?” 

“A hyena,” the lad replied. “At first, 
I thought it was a man.’ 

Gonch gasped and wiped his forehead. 
“No, your father does not know of this. 


Gonch could now | 


I was with him on the rock only a short | 


time ago and he made no mention of it, 


Your father and I have grown to be very | 


fond of one another. Only this morning he 
was showing me how he made his flints.” 

“How he finished them?” asked the lad 
in surprise. 

“Yes, with the little tool. 
how it is done?” 

“Of course I do,” was the answer. “My 
father says that I am to become a weapon 
maker and so he has taught me how to 
do the work. 
as he; so he says.” 

“Um-m!" The man’s eyes sparkled with 
a strange light. 

“Wonderful boy,” he muttered. “And 
so you can make the fine blades with the 
little finishing tool. How surprising. And 
now I am about to tell you something. If 
you were not as good a friend of mine 
as I am yours, I could not bring myself 
to say it.” 

“Agh, but I 
nar answered quickly. 
me everything.” 

“And you will not repeat what I say?” 
Gonch asked. ‘Your father and I must be 
very careful. Someone might hear of it.” 

“Hear of what?’ the boy inquired, now 
beside himself with curiosity. “I will be 
silent. ._Tell me.” 

Gonech glanced about him. “Sh!” he 


am your good friend,” Kut- 
“You should tell 


said lowering his voice and assuming an | 
“We southrons have | 


air of deep mystery. 
: new and better way of finishing the 
ints.’ 
“A better way?” the boy stared. 
possible.” : 
“It is true,” Gonch declared impressive- 
ly. “Your father agrees with me that our 
method is the best. 
bring it to him.” 
“Get what?” 
“The new finishing tool; cannot you un- 
derstand?” the Muskman grumbled. “You 
see I am grateful because you and your 
father have been very good to me. I am 
to live the rest of my life here, helping 
with the weapon making. And now I must 
hurry away to get the finishing tool—the 
wonderful tool 
blades with. I will be so lonely, going away 
without you. That will hasten my re- 
turn.” He embraced the boy and linger- 


ed over him. Kutnar’s nostrils caught the | 


offensive beast odor. He detached him- 
self from the other’s arms.and turned away 
his head. “Is my’ best friend offended by 
the smell of my panther and hyena-kill- 
ing?’ Gonch asked in a hurt voice. ‘Per- 
haps I did but a poor_service when once I 
saved you from death.” 

On being thus reminded of his debt, 
Kutnar experienced a wave of remorse. He 
clung tightly to his friend and buried his 
face in his chest. “Agh, you did well,” 
he whispered earnestly. “What you have 
done for me makes the odor sweet. I 


will not have you leave me alone. We will 
go together.” 
“Would that it were possible. I would) 


be so happy with you as my companion. 
But you see I must hurry, 
while you prepare yourself for the jour- 
ney.” . 

The boy looked scornfully at the Musk- 
man’s equipment which consisted of noth- 
ing but an ax. “I am as much prepared 
as you are,” he said. ‘We can both go 
at. once.” 


Gonch yielded with apparent reluctance | 


and they hurried off together, Gonch chat- 


I am to get it and 


I cannot wait | 


“Tm- | 


that we make our fine | 
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ting and pointing out various things of 
interest. Kutnar was excited. This was his 
first long trip away from home and the 
thought of new adventures and things to 
see, filled him with delight and anticipation. 
Deep down within his heart was a subdued 
feeling that he was playing the part of 
truant and that his father and friends 
might not like his sudden leave-taking. 
But he had a good friend with him and 
his father would -soon understand that the 
two of them had gone away together, also 
why and where they had gone. He wished 
that he might at least say good-by to the 
Mammoth and Rhinoceros; but there was 
no time. 

The two traveled the balance of that 
day and far into the night, for Gonch 
confided that he was anxious to reach his 
destination and return before the cold 
weather set in. After a short rest, they 
| were up with the sun and away again. 


pic squatted beside his fire before the 
» grotto of Moustier. He was engaged 
in his usual occupation—weapon mak- 
ing. It had been over twenty-four hours 
since he last saw Kutnar but this gave him 
ho cause for worry. The boy went to and 
fro, spending as much of his time in the 
valley as he did upon the rock. He had 
been known to have absented himself from 
home several days at a time. “I was even 
more restless at his age than he is,’”’ chuck- 
led Pic. ‘Probably he is off on some lark,” 
and so he went on with his flint working. 
His entire day was spent alone and the 
night too. Nothing to worry about -ser- 
iously but when morning came and the 
boy was still absent, Pic began to feel 
not altogether at his ease. 

He endeavored to resume his work but 
finding that he was striking the flint flakes 
everywhere but the right place, he put 
aside his hammer stone and armed with a 
flint ax, descended into the valley. 

Here he was met by a party of Mous- 
terian hunters. All welcomed him and 
showed no small surprise, for rarely did 
he take part in their activities unless some- 
thing unusual was afoot. To his ques- 
tion, “The boy Kutnar; where is he?” 
none could give a satisfactory reply. 

“He may have gone somewhere with 
the Mammoth and Rhinoceros,” one of the 
hunters suggested. 

“Yes, the three of them must be to- 
gether,” Pic agreed. “The boy is per- 
fectly safe in the company of two such 
powerful animals,” and feeling much com- 
forted, he returned to the rock and re- 
sumed his work. And yet although in- 
wardly rebuking himself for his needless 
concern, many times that day he put aside 
his hammer stone and gazed up and down 
the valley. When night came, he retired 
later than was his custom and his rest 
was broken by many wakeful moments at 
which times he would arise and seek the 
eave threshold, hoping that the boy had 
returned. Vain hopes, for when morning 
broke, Kutnar was still absent. 

Pic strode to and fro upon the ledge, 
turning his head this way and that like a 
‘caged lion. From his elevated position, 
| he could see _up_and down the valley for 
many miles. The Mammoth at least could be 
seen if he were anywhere near; but strain 
his eyes as he would, Pic caught not a 
| single glimpse of the hugh and familiar 
figure. He did no work that morning, for 
his anxiety had greatly increased and he 
made no further effort to conceal it. “TI 
fear that something is wrong,” he said. 
“Otherwise Kutnar would have returned 
long before this.” 

Once more he descended to the valley 


and sought news from his men but there 
was none to be had and his worry in- 
creased. The cave men were beginning to 
gather about by two and threes, for word 
had already passed that their chieftain 
was greatly concerned because of his son’s 
continued absence. Soon a crowd of them 
had assembled but not one man had any 
information worth giving about Kutnar. 
One of them however had something to 
tell that made Pic grind his teeth in rage. 
The man had seen from a distance the 
plight of the Mammoth when Gonch had 
attacked the helpless animal struggling in 
the mire. 

“Kutnar might be with the stranger,” 
suggested itself to Pic. “The two have 
been much together.” This thought both 
angered and alarmed him. He scowled as 
he asked, “Has anyone seen the Musk- 
man?” 

Nobody had seen him for several days. 
When last observed he was alone and on 
his way somewhere down the valley. 

“The bird has flown,” thought Pic much 
relieved. “For a moment I thought—but 
no, the skulker would not have dared. He 
values his life too highly’; but even 
though his fears as to Gonch were quieted, 
he felt it time to set the machinery in 
motion for a systematic search. 

The cave men were divided into squads 
which scattered in all directions, up, down 
and across the valley, examining every 
nook and corner as they went. Pic at the 
head of one of the squads hurried south- 
west along the river bank. Before divid- 
ing his men, he said, “The man Gonch is 
5 traitor. If you come upon him, kill 

m.” 


pic and his band hurried downstream 
along the right bank of the Vezere. 
The giant flint worker led the way, run- 
ning in and out among the rocks and 
bushes like a hound following a trail. He 
held his ax in readiness to strike down man 
or beast as he led the way fearless] ast 
ledge and thicket, from which idden 
enemies might have sprung upon him. His 
voice thundered commands and all hasten- 
ed to obey. The cave men were amazed 
by his fierce energy. He was a being 
transformed; this strange man, of whom 
it had been said that he would neither 
hunt nor fight. They reached the con- 
fluence of the Vezere and Dordogne Rivers. 
Suddenly Pic uttered a loud shout as two 
shaggy heads rose above the river bank. 
The Mammoth and Rhinoceros were emerg- 
ing from the water after a swim from the 
opposité bank. They presented a woe- 
begone and exhausted appearance as 
though their entire night had been spent 
in traveling without food and rest. 

As Pic ran forward to meet them, his 
followers halted at a respectful distance. 
The two animals shook the river water 
i of their coats and then told their 
story. 

The Hyena Man, meaning Gonch, had 
fled taking Kutnar with him. He had a 
peculiar and unpleasant odor, which was 
fortunate, for it had enabled them to fol- 
low his trail without much trouble. His 
seent was so strong that they could not 
understand how they had lost it, but any- 
how after crossing a river, they had been 
unable to find it again. A mean trick had 
been played upon them, they were posi- 
tive, but not knowing just what to do 
next, they had returned for assistance. 
Both were agreed that the Hyena Man 
could no longer be trusted. He had tried 
to kill the Mammoth when the latter was 
caught fast in the mud. The big elephant 
had a bump on his forehead to show for 


it. He felt particularly aggrieved at such 
treatment and intended to trample the 
Hyena Man to death if ever he caught him, 
but the wretch had escaped and to make 
matters worse, he had taken Kutnar along 
with him. 

That was all but quite enough. Pic 
was furious. He raged like a mad bull. 
The cave men crowded about him, shout- 
ing and brandishing their weapons. But 
raging and shouting led to nothing; Pic 
soon realized that much. Gonch had sev- 
eral days’ start; also he knew just where 
he was going, which the others did not. 
He had anticipated pursuit by performing 
the well-known water trick, thereby 
throwing the Mammoth and Rhinoceros off 
his track, Pic became deadly calm. His 
men were of no use to him now. He could 
kill Gonch without anyone’s assistance 
but the trouble was to catch him. Speed 
was what he desired most. Every moment 
of delay now counted against him. He raised 
his hands in despair to the Mammoth. 
“Friends should ever help each other,’”’ he 
groaned in beast jargon. ‘Would that 1 
were a bird to fly or a deer to speed over 
the meadows like the rushing wind. How 
can I hope to overtake the traitor and 
save my boy?” 

As if in reply, the Mammoth raised his 
foreleg and stood at attention. Pic’s des- 
pair changed to amazement, then under- 
standing. Like a flash, he sprang upon 
the beast’s uplifted limb and _ seized his 
ear. A moment later he had drawn him- 
self up and astride the great shaggy neck, 
sitting comfortably in the depression be- 
tween head and shoulders. The cave men 
waved their axes and shouted themselves 
hoarse: “Kill, kill! Death to the traitor !” 
and then Pic raised his hand. All became 
quiet listening to their leader’s final in- 
structions. 

“You,” he said, pointing to a young 
giant seamed with battle-scars; “You must 
command here, and death to him who 
disobeys you. I may be gone many days. 
He who makes trouble in my absence will 
be food for the hyenas when I return. 
Good luck to you and farewell. I will not 
come back without the boy.” 

“Long live the Mammoth Man; death to 
Gonch,” howled ‘the cave men, waving 
their axes on high. Obedient to a hand 
pat from his rider, the Mammoth wheeled 
and made for the river. Pic heard foot- 
steps behind him. He looked back and 
frowned as he saw the Woolly Rhinoceros 
following closely on his partner’s heels. 

“Not this time, good old friend,” he said. 
“You are too slow and will only delay us. 
You must stay behind.” 

Wulli ‘stopped short. The words_rang 
in his ears like the sound of his own doom; 
but Pic had said them. He stopped obe- 
diently and stood, head cocked on one 
side, a prey to his ponderous refleations. The 
Mammoth had by this time entered the 
water and still the Rhinoceros remained 
immovable watching the unsubmerged por- 
tion of his friend sailing rapidly across the 
stream. 

So intent was he, so intent were the cave 
men upon Pic and the Mammoth’s depar- 
ture that none perceived a spectre in the 
background slinking leisurely away. It 
was a big-eared beast with ghoul-grinning 
face and slopping jaws. It had been an 
interested witness of all that had passed: 
but none had seen or heard the foul beast 
of ill-omen, Crocut the Bone-breaker and 


‘giant leader of the Cave Hyenas. 


(To be continued in the March number 
of THR AMERICAN Boy.) 
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When the Admiral Waked __- 


onrushing blast, and the wind, dank with 
the smell of wet earth and bruised leaves, 
swelled to a roaring. volume of sound. 
Branches snapped, and were whirled in the 
curtain of rain and cloud. Trees writhed 
in travail. Lightning flickered and crashed 
with fearful noise. 

By the electric flashes the Admiral, long 
hair and beard streaming in the gale, could 
be seen waving his arms and shouting as 
he paced up and down the little clearing. 

An all-enveloping torrent of forked. flame 
leaped from the maelstrom of cloud and 
wind with a report like that of colliding 
worlds. The bolt struck a great tree near 
the Admiral and streamed in a million rivu- 
lets of liquid fire about the space in which 
he stood. A deluge of rain followed; the 
wind passed on, and gradually the down- 
pour ceased. 

The sky cleared after a long while and 
the full moon rose in ruddy splendor over 
a new washed, fragrant world. Little 
voices of the forest began to call faintly, 
tentatively, from leafy coverts. The drip- 
drip from foliage became less. An owl 
hooted in the distance, and out in the edge 
of the woods a whip-poor-will began his 
endless iteration. 

The huddled mass of rags upon the 
ground stirred ever so slightly—-drew a 
long, quivering breath—another, and strug- 
gled to sitting posture with hands to head. 

“All right, lads—they hit me, but I’m 
not out of action—damn their shells— 
double-shot those guns with cannister—rake 
‘em as she swings about, rake ‘’em—we’ll 


(Continued from page 22) 


great boulder to. the giant oak the lightning 
struck—and Memory got its message across 
the waste of years! 

Midway between boulder and tree he be- 
gan to dig frantically with a piece of broken 
limb. The soil, soft and sodden from the 
rain, yielded easily. With his fingers he 
clawed the earth away. 

At last—a piece of rotted oak plank! He 
stamped upon it and it crumbled—he 
plunged his hand in and drew it forth, 
filled with tarnished gold coin! ; 

He glanced about fearfully, then filled his 
pockets, carefully replacing soil and leaves, 
He hid the hammock and store of soggy 
rags and provisions. Walking over the 
brow of the hill, he emerged into a mere 
woods’ trail which led down into the cotton 
fields and by a lane into the main highway. 
At a tumbledown log cabin he saw a very 
old negro man sunning himself. 

“What has become of the Yancey place, 
Uncle?” he asked. 

“Lawd, boss, de Yankees burned hit de 
last year of de war—yonder’s one chimbly 
of hit. Dey cut down all de big oaks in 
de yard for firewood: dey camped ‘roun’ 
here a long time.” 

“And the Yanceys—where are they?” 

“Ole Miss, she died right atter de war. 
It broke her heart when her only boy, my 


popeenver who, but I hearn she done died, 
00. 


There was a long silence as the two old 
men were overwhelmed by memories. 

“We seem to be about all that’s left of 
the old days, Uncle Dan?” 

“Us, an’ yo’ money.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When you sole all de niggers an’ most 
of de land I knowed you was playin’ safe 
so if de Confedrit States blowed up you’d 
have somethin’ left. De night you buried 
dat money up dar twix de rock an’ de big 
oak I follered you. I were lef’ in charge 
of Ole Miss an’ de baby sister an’ I thought 
I oughter know everything. I wasn’t twenty 
feet from you when you made de las’ trip 
an’ kivered de box. Old Miss had plenty 
an’ didn’t need de money, so I never tetched 
it. De Yankees whipped me to make me 
tell where de silver an’ vallybles was hid— 
I told ’em nothin’ an’ de stuff is dar yit.” 

“I know what you say is so, Dan—here 
is some of my money, at least sixty thou- 
sand in gold—it will take care of two old 
oe like us. Let us thank God we have 


“Law—Marse Davy, I wisht you'd take 
some of dat money an’ buy back a part of 
de place an’ put a house jes’ like de old 
one, an’ les’ purten’ like it was old times 


lil Marse Davy, got killed in a sea-fight ag’in 


som’ers. An’ Miss Loulie, she growed up 
an’ a long time atterwards married a gen- 
nelman name of Tren’um, or somp’n like 
dat. I hearn dat she died, too.” 

The Admiral wiped his eyes with his 


show ’em!” he croaked wildly, serambling hand. 


to his feet. 

He lurched about, rubbed his eyes, and 
came to his hammock. He stood irresolute 
as one waked from a dreadful dream. How 
could a hammock be slung on decks cleared 
for action? Why were trees there in a 
battle between two ships of war? He put 
his hand to his head, and found no pain 
or blood. But the long beard; why should 


he, young flag-lieutenant, be wearing a 
beard? Puzzling, he slipped into deep 
slumber. 


UNLIGHT out of a clear sky fell upon 
his face and waked him. He clambered 
from the hammock and gazed wildly at the 
forest. Only last night he was handling 
the starboard battery, put out of action by 
a Yankee shell—and here he was in the 
woods! He looked down and saw no uni- 
form, no deck, and he trembled as he felt 
his ene gray beard and viewed his wrinkled 
hands. 

He gazed about and dimly began to rec- 
ognize his surroundings—it was part of the 
old home place he had left as a lad of 
twenty to enlist in the navy of the Con- 
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? 


nd. 
‘ “And the Hastings place—that is gone, 
00?” 

The old negro nodded. 

“You remember Miss Edith?” 

“Reckin I do—she was Marse Davy’s 
sweetheart. All us niggers knowed she 
wuz gwine be de nex’ mistis of de planta- 
shun—jes’ de sweetest, purtiest li’l lady de 
sun ever shined on!”’ 

“Thank you, Uncle Dan.” 
was wiping his eyes again. 

“Took heh, Boss, who is you?” 

“I’m David Yancey. A shell got me and 
they thought I was dead. I don’t know 
where I have been, until last night the light- 
ning hit me and I picked up the threads 
of memory _just as they fell from me on 
the ship. How long has it been since the 
war?" 
is The old negro had thrown his arms about 
im, Ripe 
“Forty-eight years, Marse werd A 
i “And Miss Edith, Dan—what became of 
er?" . 

“De Hastings fambly come on hard lines 
—niggers gone, lands sole for taxes, place 
burnt up. Her daddy died, an’ she mourned 
you many a year, den she married—tT dis- 


The stranger 


“We'll do just that, Dan! And say, take 
some of this and go to the nearest store 
and buy me some clothes, and some supplies 
for both of us. I am wet, and in rags. I'll 
lie on your bed here and rest until you get 
back.” He poured a handful of gold into 
the negro’s palm. 
David Yancey fell asleep. 


SOMEONE out at the front gate, hailing, 
waked him. Through the blind he saw 
an automobile with a young man and girl 


in it. 

“All right, what is it?” he answered. 

“We are looking for an old gentleman— 
we don’t know his name, but he was called 
‘The Admiral’,” explained the girl. 

“What do you want with him?” 

“Oh, we just know him, and were afraid 
he was in trouble. He wandered away from 
Middleboro—he was a bit off his head, you 
know,” she said, — 

The Admiral walked out of the house— 
and the girl ran to him and threw her arms 
about him. 

“I’m just so glad we found you—Kenton 
and I just had to get married sooner than we 
expected after he thrashed my boss and I 
had no job, and so this is our bridal trip 
back to where our people came from and 
we have inquired at every house on the way 
for you. We are going to have you come 
and live with 


th us.” 
“Girl,” said 


the old man, “your face seems 
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most familiar, but I can’t place you—my 
memory has returned—’” 


“Why, Lucy Trenholm—and you don’t 
know me!” She was hurt. 
“Look here, child—was your. mother 


Loulie Yancey ?” 
“No, sir—she was my grandmother.” 


“She was my ' sister !” 
Kenton Gardiner came up then. 
“And you, sir—you’re a Hastings—clear 
through !” asserted the new-found relative. 
“My mother was Edith Hastings,’ replied 
Kenton. 
“Tf I had come back, she would have been 
my wife, and—and you would have been my 
oy!” 
Uncle Dan found them sitting in the auto- 


mobile, David between the pair, his arms 
about them both. : 

“Uncle Dan!” called David Yancey, “our 
plan has had an improvement—lI’m going to 
buy the plantation back, Kenton here is 
going to run it and Lucy will keep house 
for us—old times have ’most come again!” 

Uncle Dan gave a whoop of joy, and then 
started on a run toward his backyard. 

“Where you going, you old fool?” called 
David Yancey, affectionately. 

Dan paused, brandishing a hoe he had 

picked up. 
i “I’m gwine back here an’ dig up all de 
Yancey fambly silver I buried an’ give it 
to our little Mistis dere fer her weddin’ 
present !”’ 
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Ventrilogquism 


By JULIAN KILMAN 


VENTRILOQUISM at 
one time or another 
has been the subject of 
so much anecdotal non- 
sense that the general 
run of people have very 
little understanding of 
the subject. It has been 
called the art of “throw- 
ing the voice.’ This it- 
self is misleading, as in 
ventriloguism the voice . 
is not thrown, but is 
merely retained or muf- 
fled far back in the 
throat. This gives the 
impression of distance 
while at the precise in- 
stant the attention of 
the spectator is di- 
rected by the per- 
former to the point 
from which he de- 
sires it to appear 
that the voice pro- 
ceeds. In the patter 
of the sleight-of-hand 
man this is called 
disdirection of atten- 
tion, a device as 
truly important for 
the purposes of .the 
ventriloquist as for 
the prestidigitator. 
Oddly enough, the de- 
rivation of the very 
word ventriloquism 
itself explains the art: verter, .stomach ; 
loqui, to speak; ventrilogquism—to speak 
from the belly. : 

Another common assumption is that ven- 
triloquists are born with the ability to 
“throw the voice,” or at least that the art 
may be acquired by only the privileged few. 
This again is erroneous, for ventriloquism 
is merely a form of voice control and does 
not depend on special throat formation. In 
fact the same varying degrees of success 
in the art await those who will practice a 
‘few fundamental exercises as come to stu- 
dents of the singing voice. ; 

In his work the ventriloquist uses three 
kinds of voices. These are _ technically 
known as “normal,” “near’ and “distant.” 
The “normal’’ vo'ce is of course the natural 
one; “near” is used where the ventriloquist 
is making no effort to deceive his audience 
as to the location of the second person— 
usually where dolls with moveable lips are 
being manipulated in full view; and “dis- 
tant” is used when the second person is 
supposed to be in some other room, below 
stairs, in a box or closet. 


[NX THE strictest sense of the word ven- 
triloquism only relates to the use of the 
“distant” voice where the illusion of throw- 
ing the voice is successfully maintained. 
The basis or foundation of the ‘distant’ 
voice—which is the most interesting because 
the effect obtained does not call for the use 
of hideous-faced property. dolls—is | the 
VENTRILOQUIAL DRONE. To acquire 
this take a deep breath and holding it make 
a reching sound at the back of the throat 
almost as if you were trying to be sick. 
As you do this, slowly release your breath 
in a prolonged ‘‘ah,” 

At first the “ah” will be a grunt, but a 
second effort will produce a reching sound 
prolonging the “ah’’ which finally will be- 
come an uncertain drone, and at last will 
settle down to a clear sustained hum like 
that of a distant bee drone, from which it 
derives its name. The farther back in the 
throat the sound is made, the more distant 
will it appear to the listener, and the more 
forward in the throat it is made the nearer 
it will appear .to the listener. 

You will not get the ventriloquial drone 
at once, but with a little practice it will 
come, and when you hear that clear sus- 
tained hum you may know that you have 
your mouth and throat in the form it should 
be for ventriloquism. However, it is some- 
what difficult to acquire, Practice on the 
bee drone will enable you to sustain the 
vocal chords in their position and familiar- 
ize them with their novel and unnatural 
duties. Do not overdo it. If the throat has 
a tendency to pain you or feels raw, cease 
practicing for a time. A few minutes at 
one time are enough so long as you persist 
with some degree of regularity. 

The acquisition of the “drone” is the ac- 
quisition of the ability to make distant 
sounds. 

When you have acquired it and know it 
is right, you will be inclined to attempt 
use of vocabulary. Do not be too hasty in 
this, but rather keep to the imitation of the 
bee, using different vowels, with different 
pitches, high, low and so on, and reproduc- 
ing the effect of an approaching insect or 
one gradually receding, 

The “near” voice is obtained by merely 
bringing the drone voice forward in the 
throat, no attempt being made to give the 
distant effect. The writer himself easily 
learned the drone in the matter of a month 
or two, and thereafter pronunciation of 
words came easier; but he found it diffi- 
cult to perfect himself in what is called the 
histrionics or in other words, the acting, a 
very important part of ventriloquism as 
before intimated. This is the ability to 
think and talk for two people at one and 
the same time while acting as if one of 
them was in some other room. Success at 
this of course will depend much upon the 
individual temperament. 

As confidence and skill comes to the ama- 
teur ventriloquist—and the stunt without 
the use of dolls I find to be a highly divert- 


ly 


ing entertainment for 
all sorts and conditions 
of people — unlimited 
possibilities for fun 
open up. You may in 
time reach the point 
where you can allow 
your small audience a 
good view of your fea- 
tures even as you are 
talking for yourself and 
“Mike,” who is in the 
clothespress and very 
angry indeed because 
you will not let him out. 

Your lips when talk- 
ing for “Mike” must not 
move, and your dialogue 
of course should be per- 
fectly memorized. 
Mike may sing songs, 
spell words, laugh, 
and ‘I usually make 
him very pugnacious. 
This for some reason 


ZL 
Y h, ; seems to amuse the 
A listeners. 


HERE are certain 
* words that no 
ventriloquist ever 
uses when facing his 
audience. These are 
words beginning with 
the labials, 
M's, p's; “V's, 
which require lip 
movement. The professional ventriloquist, 
whether working with or without ventrilo- 
quial figures, has a vocabulary that is care- 
fully free of these troublesome letters. But 
he is often very adroit and will create an 
opportunity to get his face out of view for 
an instant—bending down to see something 
on a chair or frankly turning his back to 
gaze out of a window—when he will let 
out a whole string of words with the diffi- 
cult letters, using his lips to their utmost. 

Of course, it is humanly impossible per- 
fectly to pronounce many words far down 
in the throat, though ,it is surprising how 
much may be accomplished without the help 
of the tongue and teeth and lips. Here 
again the power of suggestion becomes a 
valuable assistant. The performer either 
repeats what Mike says or actually says it 
first so that when it comes in a necessarily 
imperfect manner from the deep throat, the 
listener calmly accepts it. Thus: 

Ventriloquist (beginning stunt by pound- 
ing door of closet): ‘Hello, in there!” 


Mike: ‘Hello yourself.’ 

Vent: “That you Mike?” 

Mike: “Hear the rascal! You locked me 
in here. You ought to know.” 

Vent: “I didn’t lock you in there.” 

Mike: “You’re a liar.” 

Vent: “Easy there, easy there.” 

Mike: “What you want?” 

Vent: “I want to know how you're get- 
ting along?” 

Mike: “I’m getting along fine.” 


And so on, following up each remark 
with repetition or comment that keeps the 
ears of the listeners constantly advised of 
what is being said. 


HE ‘near’ voice is easy. One may even 

use normal tones slightly changing the 
accent or. keeping the voice a bit guttural. 
But the best ‘near’ voice is the reedy tone 
that results when you have brought forward 
the drone to the point where it is released 
and the sound escapes thus destroying the 
illusion of distance. This reedy voice makes 
an excellent voice for singing a short song 
and is in good character for an impudent- 
talking Irish boy. Personally I am able to 
get the best effect in my mildly successful 
amateur performance by starting the con- 
versation with Mike in ‘‘distant” ; then after 
a bit I complain that I cannot hear him 
very well which makes it natural to open 
the door, at which instant I bring the drone 
voice forward in the throat and have Mike 
talking with me as if he were in the same 
room but just out of sight. Then at close 
of the conversation I say “Good-bye” in 
‘normal’; Mike answers in “near’’; I bang 
shut the door and repeat “good-bye” in 
‘normal,’ to which he answers in ‘‘distant.’’ 

This makes a most effective ending for 
the stunt and never fails to convince the 
audience with its realism. On numbers of 
oecasions I have dared to try my powers 
on strangers usually with only indifferent 
results. It seems merely to startle them. 
They do not know what to make of it and 
so sit tight. The best time I ever had with 
the stunt was when [ tried it in the bow 
of a small packet boat that runs up the line 
of the Kawartha Lakes, summer resort 
country in Canada. ‘These boats make fre- 
quent stops and leave at the various land- 
ings all sorts of packages and boxes of 
provisions which are carried in big piles in 
the bow. Standing near this pile I at- 
tracted the attention of a loafing deckhand 
and then in “distant” called: “Oh! Oh! I 
want to get out.” The effect was ludicrous; 
the deckhand didn’t even wait for me to re- 
peat the ery, but leaped at the pile and 
started pushing and shoving them away 
with great energy, exclaiming: “I'll get 
you. I'll get you.” Of course, he found 
nothing, and to this day is wondering what 
it was all. about. On my return trip I 
learned that small boys were in the habit 
of stowing themselves away in the packet 
boats that plied the lakes in order to get 
a free ride, and this perhaps explains why 
beat ac ae pee “fell” so promptly for my 
rick. 
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“Help Yourself 2 


Is Pleasanter Than 
“Don’t Touch That!” 


That’s why it’s a pleasure to tell boys and girls 
about Instant Postum. 


~ The news about Instant Postum is “help your- 
self” news. Help yourself to this splendid meal- 
time drink at breakfast time or any time—and 
help yourself to health. The news about coffee 
or tea, as doctors and parents can tell you, usually 
is “Don’t.” 


Postum contains nothing harmful—no drug 
element as do coffee and tea. But Postum is 
delightful and satisfying, and it’s mighty comforting 
at breakfast, when you really need a hot drink. 


You make Instant Postum in a moment, just 
by adding hot water in the cup at the table, and 
stirring. Use cream and sugar to suit the taste. 
Postum is a better meal-time drink for every 
member of the family. 


~ Ask Mother to let you order a tin of Instant 
Postum from the grocer today, and see how 
friendly and fine this “help yourself” drink is. 


Postum for Health 


““There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich 


When is your birthday ? 


Perhaps it is this month or next, ary time before the long Vacation. 


How would you like a bicycle for a present on your birthday? 
Could Daddy, Uncle, or big brother give you anything that would 
be appreciated nearly so much? They may be puzzling their 
brains right now as to what to give you. Why nor tell them how 
much a bicycle would please you—one of the newest models 
equipped cual the New Departure Coaster Brake. 


The New Departure is the heart of ary good bicycle. It makes 

all roads safe. It gives you instant and positive control of 

whether on hills or acl peace. It takes all the work out of ped- 

aling; in fact you pedal only half the way and the three sets of ball 
rings make the other half easy. 


The reliability of the New Departure has made it popular with 


millions of riders who agree that it is “the brake that brought the 
bike back.” 


All manufacturers of bicycles use it on their wheels, so it 
will not be difficult for you to get it in the one you prefer. 
Just tell the dealer you must have a. New Departure and he a 


will give it to you. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Bristol, Connecticut 


LRA Se 
e 
Swish! Bam! 
Even with shin guards, ice sports 
are strenuous games, full of mis- 
haps. The responsible player, cap- 


tain, referee or parent-spectator 
keeps Absorbine, Jr., on the side- 
lines. For the bruised skin, a 
liniment; for the broken skin, an 
antiseptic and germicide. To have 
Absorbine, Jr., is to have all three 
in one handy container. No obnox- 
ious odor; no stain; just a clean, 


powerful and efficient “ guardian 
of the skin.” 


At your druggist’s, $1.25 orpostpaid 
Liberal trial bott 5 see pooped 
W.F.YOUNG, Inc, ~ 
47 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Siliecn es 


* cy 
Resin Sar sce 


AbsorbineJ' 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


See 


motorcycle at a small cost. 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 


The Shaw Attachment fis An 


Easy to control 
erate. Th: 


MAJOR LEAGUE BALL 


** the indoor base-ball game supreme” 
Unlike any other and just like the real game—scientifically 
worked out from-over 100 major league scores—every play 
that’s made on the diamond—thrills galore—all 8 teams of 
the National League or American League, as you prefer— 
112 little men, to each feague, representing all the star 
players—play a wholeleague series—keep box scores, atand- 
ings, pitching records, batting and fielding averages—get 
DAP to play it, and ifhe’s any kind of a fan, WATCH DAD! 

For the best description of a ‘‘shut out”’ 

$5 0 game sent us during February; full par- 

mf other prizes. This wonderful ball game, 
REWARD loxi9inches. with 8 teams, 112 men, tothe. 
cards, etc., sent postpaid to any address, 

for postage. Be sure to state whether you want National 
League or American League. Send money-order, express- 


ticulars with each game or on application; 
east of Denver, on receipt of $2.00; west of Denver add 25c 


order, check or cash (by registered mail)-to 


THE NATIONAL GAME MAKERS 
2526 Wisconsin Ave., 


Washington, D.C. 


Gem CANOES 
ROWBOATS 


We FisHBoats 


SRNR" Motor Boats 
pens Outboard Motors 


y 
CATALOG FREE. Save money, ORDER BY 
MAIL. Please state what you are interested in. 
THOMPSON BROS, BOAT MFG. CO., 621 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 


Do you want to bea 


SURVEYOR? 


RE you fond of outdoor 
work? Would you like to 
become a civil engineer? Then 
take up Surveying. It is a pro- 
fession that not only pays big 
salaries itself, butit is the 
stepping stone to something 
even better. Probably 99 out of 
every 100 Civil Engineers were 
surveyors first. 

Fill out the coupon below 
and let us tell you how you can 
prepare for success in Survey- 
ing, Engineering, Drafting, 
Chemistry, ete., through spare- 
time study with the International 
Correspondence Schools. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 5016-B Scranton, Pa. 


Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X 


DRAFTING Electrical Eng*in Advertising 
Mechanical Engineerin Stationary “ Salesmanship 
aby fend OHEMISTRY Bookkeeping 
Civil Engineering AUTOMORILES Civil Service 
ARCHITECTURE STENOGRAPHY Mail Service 


P(t) See ave SORE On OMAR TR ORS NEWS ee a 
Street 
Address. 


City. 


——— Slate, 
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The Runaway Turkey 


(Continued from page 23) 


the wood-scented mist, the office light 
gleamed dimly, and for a moment he 
paused, longing to go over to the office 
and learn if the constable and his helpers 
|had discovered anything of the robbers. 
| But’ he put the desire from him. ‘Boss 
| Little, he don’ want no ’quisitive boy nosin’ 


froun’ right now; him’s got plenty trouble. 


inuff a’ready.”* Heroically Dolph turned to 
the trail leading up through the valley. 


SUDDENLY a voice hailed him. ‘Hello, 
Dolph, is that you?” 

Indistinectly through the fog a 
loomed up before him. “Yes, sah, 
Little, sure is me. Makin’ tracks right 
speedy fer home, kase I gotter go down 
af’er dat ol’ turkey hen ag’in ter-night.” 

“Dolph,” said the superintendent, coming 
close and laying his hand on the boy’s arm, 
“I want you to come over to the office a 
'minute. Constable Jones would like to ask 
you a few questions.”’ 

“Ask me questions? How come?” 

“Well, it seems he and his men tracked 
the robbers across the woods to your cabin, 
but the melting snow wiped out the tracks 
there. The constable would like to know 
if you heard or saw anything unusual 
around your cabin last night.” 

He was piloting the not unwilling Dolph 
across toward the .office. “Now, don’t be 
afraid,’ he admonished as they reached the 
door, “just answer right up to him, Dolph,” 
| They went inside. The three men whom 
| Dolph had seen early in the afternoon sat 
on stools about a big box stove. Jones, 
the constable, looked searchingly at Dolph 
'as he and Little entered the room. 

“This the boy, Mr. Little?” he asked. 
“Yes, this is Dolph Greene,” answered 
the superintendent. 

“Guess we met earlier in the day, eh, 
son?’ chuckled the constable. ‘“‘Now, son, 
Mr. Little tells me you are a pretty shrewd 
boy for your age and I want you to keep 
nothing back from me. Two dangerous 
men are at large in this vicinity, and as 
'long as they are free they are a menace to 
you and everybody in the neighborhood. 
Tell me, did you hear anybody prowling 
about your cabin during last night?” 

Dolph shook his head. ‘No, sah, didn’t 
(hear no prowlin’ ’tall.” 
| “We were over to your place this after- 
noon. Your mother told us she heard your 
dog barking. Did you hear him?” 

Dolph removed his cap and scratched his 


head. * 

“Why, yes, sah, I sure did, come to 
recollect it. I had dat Sebast’ shet tight 
in ash-gum ter keep him outer win’. He 


woke me up in night growlin’ an’ carryin’ 


form 
Misto 


“Didn't miss anything at home this morn- 
ing, I suppose?”’ 

“No, sah. Wasn't anyfing ter miss be 
dat ol’ turkey hen, an’ her jes’ natu’lly 


comes up missin’ ebery mawnin’, reg’lar 
anghow A i 
he constable frowned. ‘“‘Well, the men 


who robbed that safe yonder went directly 
from here to your cabin. We_ tracked 
them through the woods. Where they went 
from there we can’t say. The thaw has 
completely obliterated their footmarks. I 
sent for you because I want to caution you 
to be on the lookout. Keep your cabin 
door locked, and don’t you go roaming too 
far from home.” 

Dolph looked from one to the other of 
the men. “I sure gotter traipse off to dat 
ol’ sugar shanty ter-night, an’ bring in dat 
turkey,” he informed them. 

“Then you best go direct from here,” 
suggested Mr. Little. ‘“You’re a third of 
ithe way there now, and you can get home 
before it’s real dark. It’s going to be a 
black night, Dolph, and it’s raining now.” 

“Yes, sah,’’ Dolph agreed, “it sure am 
gwine ter be a brack, wet night ennuf, 
But Misto Little, I gotter go hum fust an’ 
get my lantern. Cayn’t no-wise catch dat 
wil’ turkey wifout a light; ‘sides, sah, I 
aims ter take my gun along.” 

“You can have my lantern, Dolph,” of- 
fered the superintendent. 

“And my rifle,” put in the constable, 
“providing you bring it back here in the 
morning none the worse for wear.” 

Dolph stared. He could scarcely believe 
his ears. To carry, to snuggle that beauti- 
ful rifle was surely a most wonderful privi- 
lege. : 
“T'a take awful good care ob dat gun,” 
|/he murmured, “an’ bring her back here 
safe an’ soun’ to-morrie mawnin’.” 

“Then take her.’’ The constable placed 
the rifle in Dolph’s hands. “And look 
here, son,’ he warned, ‘be careful you 
don’t plug somebody. There’s sixteen cart- 
ridges in that magazine, and she'll kill a 
man at a mile.” 

“Oh, Dolph’s quite an expert with a 
rifle,’ Mr. Little reassured him. “No dan- 
ger of him making any mistake of that 
nature. I presume he has sinister designs 
on that runaway turkey. Now, my lad, 
off with you,” he addressed Dolph, “that 
is, if Constable Jones is through with you.” 

“All through,” said Jones. 

Dolph, his white teeth gleaming in a 
smile, reached for the office lantern. 

A wall of fine rain drove through the 
open doorway to hiss against the hot stove; 
then the door shut with a bang. 

Superintendent Little did not share in the 
laugh which followed Dolph’s departure. 
“T wish the boy wasn’t so much given to 
wandering off through the woods at night,” 
he said seriously, “particularly right now 
with those two bad men at large.” 

“Oh pshaw!” laughed Jones, “he'll not 
get hurt. Don’t you worry.” 

Little turned troubled eyes upon the con- 
stable. “I’m: not worrying about Dolph,” 
‘he said dryly, “I’m thinking of the other 
fellows.” 

“Well, your black boy Dolph has my 
permission to hurt the other fellows all he 
eares to,” returned the constable. “By 
George!" he cried, turning to his assistants, 
“it’s the very deuce to be stormbound here 
like we are—and know that those two 
sleek crooks are making their get-away, 
and laughing up their sleeves at us, as I'll 
bet they’re doing now.” 


T WAS pitch dark when Dolph, having 

fought through the storm, gained the 
long stretch of swamp land that separated 
the soft timber from the hardwoods. The 
wind had increased to a gale which drove 
the rain against his face with biting force. 
But he tramped manfully on, mittened 
|hands gripping the prized rifle, lips mum- 


bling endearing terms to it. “Ho lil’ gun, 
me’n yo’ pertend us am out b’ar huntin’. 
By an’ by us’ll spy a b’ar up er tree. 
*Twon’t be nuffin’ ’cept a‘ ol’ runaway tur- 
key, but us’ll make ‘beliebe it's a grizzly. 
Den, lil’ gun, I'll sling yo’ all forrard an 
sight ‘long yo’r gleamin’ bar’l; I'll press 
dat sweet lil’ trigger sof’ like a sigh, an’ 
den you'll speak quick an’ sassy to dat 
turkey—I means dat b’ar—an’ her’ll come 
toppin’ down inter snow.” 

He reached the remote woods at length 
and paused to get his breath. Through 
the gaunt, leafless. maples the old sugar 
shanty loomed dark against the still-linger- 
ing snow, Dolph patted the rifle lovingly. 
“Now den, lil’ gun, us am almos’ dar. 
Us'll hush up, an’ move sof’ an’ sure to 
whar dat turk—dat b’ar am roostin’. Come 
long.” 


IKE a_ shadow Dolph 
through thé sugar maples. 
the shanty was a lone tree. To this the 
boy made his way noiselessly, and standing 


moved across 


directly beneath it, peered up through its | 


leafless branches. Then he held his breath 
and rubbed his eyes. For once he had 


failed to find therrunaway. The turkey hen | 


was not roosting in her accustomed tree. 

Dolph's mouth fell open in consternation. 
“Well, how-——"" he murmured, then closed 
his jaws with a sna 


p. 
One of his cold, shifting feet had come | 
in contact with a soft, rubbery something | 
on the ground. Dolph hung the unlit ian- | 


tern on a twig, and bending, picked the 
object up. Then his eyes grew big. 
a-mitty !” he murmured fearfully, “dat ol’ 
turkey hen done lose her haid.” 

There was no doubt of that... The thing 
Dolph held in his hand was truly the iife- 
less head of the bush-loving turkey. 

Yor a long moment Dolph stood there, 
ankle-deep in slush, drooping figure 
drenched in rain, trying to figure it all out. 
Then suddenly his form stiffened. From 
the interior of the old shanty had sounded 
the voices of human beings. Dolph knew 
now what had happened to his turkey. 
Cocking his rifle, the boy stole cautiously 
forward. There were no windows in the 
shanty, which was built of heavy logs, so 
he moved noiselessly around to the heavy 
plank door, 
through the cracks between the planks he 
could discern the glow of a light. A heavy 
wooden bar used for rigg g 4 the door on 
the outside swung free of its oaken socket. 
Taking advantage of a wilder flurry of the 
gale, Dolph reached up and sent the strong 
bar home in the socket: Now, at any rate, | 
he had the turkey thieves secure. As well 
try to break out of a steel-barred cell as 
endeavor to break away from their log 
prison. ' 

Dolph next proceeded to glue one cold 
ear to the door jamb. He wished to know 
who the thieves were, and why they had 
made him, a poor widow’s son, a victim, 
when there were plenty of turkey-owners 
in the neighborhood better able to with- 
stand loss than he. 

Then his crinkly hair rose, and his 
tongue crowded the roof of his mouth. One 
of the men inside had spoken words, words 
which made him wish he were a, bird so 
that he could fly straight up, and out, and 
away from there. 

“We'll be well out of here in an hour, 
and we'll take the money across the bor- 
der,” was what fell on his startled ears. 
Be Stavers will put us in hiding for a 
spell.” 

“Dat’s dem,’ Dolph's heart telegraphed 
the words to his swimming brain. “Dat’s 
de mill-money thieves. Oh Lordy!" Dolph 
leaned, sick and giddy, against the rough 
logs of the shanty. 

Then his mind cleared for the work be- 
fore him, he other man—apparently 
there were but two—was speaking. “’Tain't 
safe to stay here a moment longer, Joe. 
I move we move right now.” 

His companion swore viciously. “What! 
and leave this fat turkey for the foxes? 
Not much. Why, you poor rube, didn’t I 
run the risk of being torn to bits by that 
dog to get this bird? And didn’t I carry 
it all the way here? Now you shut up. 
iF aa to be turkey-roast for yours 
ruly. 


“All right,” agreed the other sullenly, | 


“maybe you'll wish you'd listened to me 
though. You know as well as I do that | 
Jones and his men will be out after us 
long before this. This. thaw and rain has | 
been in our. favor, but it’s going to take | 
us’ all our time to get away into safe ter- | 
ritory.” 

“Bah! it’s still raining eats and dogs,” 
scoffed the first speaker. “We won't leave 
a footprint. There’s plenty of time. Say, 
throw some more wood in that old stove, 
will you, so I can singe this bird right, but 
first maybe you better take that sap bucket 
and go down to that stream we crossed 
and bring up some water.” 

The other man moved grumblingly to- 
ward the door. 

Dolph waited for no more. - Like a shot 
he was off and plunging across the valley. 


SUPERINTENDENT LITTLE, ae 


Jones and his deputies were seated at 
supper in Mr. Little’s home when a knock 
fell on the door. Before Little could rise, 
the door opened and Dolph stumbled in- 
side. He laid rifle and lantern on a chair 
and, pulling off his cap, gasped, ‘“Misto 
5° sah, I sure got dem robbers trap- 
ped.” 


breath. 

“I got. dem money-robbers shet tight in 
Martin’s ol sugar shanty. Come ‘long 
s'mat an’ I'll show yo'-all whar.” 

Quickly the officers and superintendent 
secured caps and coats and followed Dolph 
out into the wild night. It taxed their 
powers to the utmost to keep the swift- 
moving figure of their guide in sight. They 
were puffing, perspiring and thoroughly 
drenched when at last they emerged from 
the swamp into the maple forest. 

Here they paused for breath. “Now, 
boy?" questioned the constable, “where is 
that sugar shanty?” ‘ 

Dolph pointed to a black, bulking shadow 
amid the lesser shadows. “I sure shet ’em | 
in dar,” he said; “come ‘long.” 

He’ led the men straight up to the shanty. 
The heavy bar was still up on the door. | 
Inside all was silent as the grave. 

Constable Jones motioned Dolph 
Mr. Little to one side. “Andy,” 


and 
he 


It was tightly closed, but |} 


Just outside | 


“Tor’ | 


“You what?" asked the four men in a} 
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Protect Your Home 


U. S. Breech Loading 
Springfield Carbine 


Price $3.50 


Calibre 45, single shot like cut. 
Used and in first class perfect 
serviceable condition. Inside 
barrel like new. Length over 
all, 41 inches, Weight 7 Ibs, 
Can be loaded and fired 10 
times minute. 


Calibre 45 Ball Cartridges, 
- fresh clean shells, made by 
wwe Winchester U. M. C., price 3 
many cts. each. 


Shot gun barrel interchange- 
able on the carbine stock in 5 
minutes time for $3.00 
more. Wonderful com- 
bination, then you have 4 
a gun for all year pur- 
poses. 


W. STOKES KIRK 
Dept. H 
1627. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘OvR NEW CATALOGUE 52 PAGES 
Hadingh werd ¢g.60. 


EST.1909. 
672 B-waAY 


ENDIOC. 
B-kuywn N.Y. “ se ¢ 


BARGAINS IN 


US. ARMY GOODS: 


Cots, Blankets, Scout Axes, 
Haversacks, Mess Kits, Bugles, 
Hunting Knives, Canteens, ete. 
Write today to Peparsment 
**N."’ Box 1835, Richmond 
a.» for the complete list of 
Scout bargains andt their prices. CATALOGUE 


TE THE ARMY USES /T WE HAVE /T” 
WV opNAUY GliD Tit 
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Standard Underwoods 


&-Year Guarantee 
uir. Standard Visible Ww rit- 


rebuilt, at 
much less ¥igeee 
thanfactory #4 
ce, yours § 
forss.60down 
and then easy 
monthly payments, 
FREE Trial 4 
Bee ms eet fee 
| 13 bargain offer. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 2272 Shipman Building 


| SH#IPMAN-WARD MFG. CoO. Chicago. tlinols 
«Ensel 


Axrt Corners’ 
SE.No Paste Neeveo 


3 Use thet to mount all kodak 


‘> pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
Slip them on corners of 
(CK-EASY-ARTISTIC, 
drug an 


10 eye 


Sabstictess 
HICAGO 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to take better pictures and earn money, 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 823 Camera House, Boston] 7, Mass, 


fA, Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
. ' 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
Ret, 20cfor6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


LEARN TO DRUM 


Earn Big Money. Great Demand for Jazz Drummers. 
Requires no knowledge of music. Simple course quick- 
ly and easily Jearned, Pair of sticks with each course. 
R ae SCHOOL OF PERCUSSION 

ox . . 


. . Norwich, Conn. 
° % 
rip Tha t 


vit 


Electrifies 


Easy to Mae 


When you meet people and shake their hands, is your 
grip weak, and flabby—negative, personality lacking? 
Or does it bring the other fellow up on his toesa—does it 
say to him, ‘*Here is a masterful man?’* 

A good grip impresses everyone—puts you in control of 
a situation immediately—wins men, captivates women, 
You can develop such a grip through progressive exer- 
cise. In ten days you can doub-e the strength of your. 
gtip and increase the size of your forearm from one to 
two inches with the VICTOR Master Grip and Fore. 
arm Developer. Very simple—you can- 
not fail. Complete course of exercises 
given free with each one. No other ap- 
paratus necessary. The VICTOR is the 
only progressive wrist and forearm de- 
veloper in existence. Lasts a lifetime. 
Costa only $3.00. Money back if you are 
not satisfied. Why go through life with- 
out your share of success and winning 
personality, when at such a email cost 
you can develop the grip that electrifies? 
Send for valuable FREE booklet, ‘‘How 
to Get a Grip on Life,’’ 


HENRY VICTOR 
Dept. B13, 56 Cooper Sq., NEW YORK CITY 


FREE 
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addressed one of his deputies, in a whisper, 
“stand just beside the door here, and if 
they make a break for it—shoot to get 
‘em. You, Bill, come over here beside me. 
I’m going to open that door.” 

The man addressed as Bill came over, 
and with cocked rifle, took his place beside 
the constable, Jones, a revolver in his 
right hand, a flashlight in his left, shot 
back the heavy wooden bolt and kicked 
the door open. “Inside there,’’ he com- 
manded, ‘Hands up! You're covered.” 

Silence. Then a fear-ridden voice came 
from the interior. “It’s your trick, cap. 
We're not putting up any gun argument.” 

“All right. Keep right on reaching for 
the ceiling, and come out here, one at a 
time. Andy, light that lantern.” 

With hands high in air the pair came 
forth. There was a click of steel as Jones 
handcuffed them together. The deputy, 
Bill, ran his hands over the captured men’s 
pockets. “Look,” he said, displaying a 
pair of automatic pistols. ‘‘Gats, and loaded 
to the ears.” 

One of the pair groaned. ‘What’s the 
use of guns when you ain’t got the nerve 
to use ’em?” he shivered. ‘‘You locked us 
in and kept us guessing and sweating for 
more than an hour. I couldn’t even pull 
e. gun, and neither could my pal. Look at 

m.” 

Truly the other was a pitiable object 
enough. He was shaking as though with 


the ague, 
shudder. 

The constable nodded. 
all right, Jackson. 
money ?” 

“It’s in the shanty,” answered the man, 
‘in the cash box just as we found it.” 

Jones strode into the shanty and returned 
with a square tin box. “I guess it’s all 
here,’ he addressed Mr. Little. “Now, 
boys, let’s get moving. Where’s that boy 
Dolph gone?” 

*T’s comin’, sah.” Dolph issued from the 
shanty, beneath his arm a freshly-plucked 
turkey. 

“T reckon I’s bringin’ dis bird hum fer 
de las’ time,” he said mournfully—‘“an’,”’ he 
added, “I guesses I don’ raise no turkeys 
to buy new rifle wif, af’er all.” 

Constable Jones put his big hands on the 
boy’s shoulders. ‘Dolph,’ he said, “‘you 
won’t need to raise turkeys to get a new 
rifle. I’m going to give you this one of 
mine.”’ : 

Wonderingly Dolph took the rifle the 
constable extended toward him. 


“T’m through,” he said, with a 


“You’re through 
Now then, where’s the 


“Yo’ means, sah, dat dis sweet lil’ gun | 


am mine, now?’ he asked. 
“Yes, Dolph. You’ve earned it.” 


“Den I guesses dat Sebastapool an’ me | 


jes’ natu’ally goes huntin’ to-morrie,” said 
Dolph. 


The Radio Schedule 


(Continued from page 27) 


amusements such as the movies that would 
have to be sacrificed in order to maintain 
his schedule, he consoled himself with the 
eae that probably no one had picked 
up his QST and he could drop the matter 
at his convenience. This conclusion was 
knocked out by a farmer who got the in- 
formation from a farm boy radio enthu- 
siast and BE in to tell Mr. Southard 
that he thought the rural population would 
appreciate the service. This led Stan’s father 
to remark that it might be good enough 
advertising for the business to justify the 
money that had been put into the appara- 
tus. Incidentally, Stan realized that his 
parents had breathed a sigh of relief be- 
cause his ype if carried out, meant that 
they would no longer have to ask that 
question which all good parents do ask, 
thereby giving their teen-age sons a feeling 
of injured dignity: ‘Where are you going 
to-night?” 

At least the schedule had to be started. 
Maybe if it grew irksome it could be sus- 
pended ‘or cancelled later. 

That evening he picked up the police 
broadcast and ’phoned it to the local police, 
whose chief returned thanks without be- 
traying an abiding faith in the authenticity 
of the descriptions, license numbers and 
motor numbers given therein. 

The weather went out over the ‘phone, 
too—it was only necessary to ca one 
farmer, for the rest listened in—and_sev- 
eral farmers allowed as how it was goin’ to 
rain the next day instead of blowing fair 
from the west as the Weather Bureau, via 
the Navy station, said it would. Many of 
them wanted to hear the news later. 

Returning from the ‘phone, Stan heard 
the loud speaker spitting out a stream of 
200-meter traffic such as he had never heard 
before, badly as the ether was ‘always 
jammed by amateurs in the early evening 
hours. Half of them at least seemed to 
be calling him and the ensemble was one 
large, hopeless jumble of QRM. 

At nine o’clock it was a relief to turn 
the dials up to fifteen hundred meters and 
copy press. e 

The news jogged along at an easy rate, 
with the usual run of items from London, 
Paris, Tokio, Washington, New York and 
eities of lesser importance, with an occa- 
sional QRX to give the listeners three min- 
utes to sharpen their pencils and look over 
their notes. 

Then came the Amateur Broadcast. It 
was in Code 6, one of the codes which NAH 
uses for amateurs only, furnishing keys to 
registered operators so that boys in the 
Navy system may decipher the messages. 


\W HEN NAH signed off Stan immediately 
began decoding. At the fourth letter 
his eyes began to show signs of excitement, 
an excitement which deepened as he pro- 
gressed. At last he settled back and looked 
doggedly at the long message. It read: 

“Radio Amateur Stanford Southard an- 
nounces that he will maintain the following 
schedule beginning this date.’’ (Here fol- 
lowed the schedule.) “The Navy Radio 
Amateur Bureau recommends to all ama- 
teurs this practice of maintaining definite 
operating schedules, similar to those of gov- 
ernment and commercial stations.” 

“Good Heavens!” muttered Stan. “That 
broadeast is copied in every state in the 
Union, Hawaii, Alaska, the West Indies, 
Canada. I can’t ever quit now—if I do I’m 
branded as a fourflusher all over the west- 
ern hemisphere.” 

He moved his chair, opened the trap door 
and started down to ’phone the news to the 
farmers. He met a policeman coming up 
the ladder. 

In trying to work through the interfer- 
ence between eight and nine he had in- 
ereased his transmitting wave length to 
250 meters, fifty above the legal limit for 
amateurs, a common practice but punish- 
able. Had someone reported him? 

He prepared for self-defense. 

Slowly the officer surveyed the apparatus, 
and then the operator. ‘“‘Begorra, I wouldn’t 
have believed it!” he exclaimed. 

“Believe. what!’ responded Stan, his 
voice shaking in spite of his strongest ef- 


fort. 

“The Chief sent me over to tell ye,” the 
policeman went on, “‘we’ve got one of thim 
already.” 

“One of what?” asked Stan, never re- 
more his watchful eyes from the officer’s 
ace. 

“One of the autymobiles you told us about 
—the Ford runabout, painted green. No- 
body but a fool would expict to git a car 
that color ret a police station without 
bein’ noticed, but of course if we hadn’t 
got the number until to-morrow, in th’ rig- 
ular routine, th’ flivver would have been to 
hell an’ gone. Th’ crook is thryin’ yit to 
figure out how we knew th’ car was stole an 
hour before. Th’ Chief says he will de- 
pind on you for th’ list ivery night an’ 
would ye mind eg up th’ list they 
broadcast at 11:30 P. M.? Bein’ as there’s 


more cars crooked in th’ evenin’, that’s the 
longest list.” 

It was some time after the officer had 
departed before Stan recovered from the 
shock of finding that his broadcast had 
saddled upon him several man-sized jobs. 
He tore from the wall a motto which had 
been before his eyes since the day he in- 
stalled his first crude, homemade set, tore 
it up, threw it in the waste basket and 
kicked the basket into a corner. 

“Nothing succeeds like success!’’ he ejac- 
ulated. ‘You big boob you’ve sewed _ your- 
self up for life. You've got a steady job 
and no 'salary.” 


THE SUMMER DAYS came and went, get- 
ting hotter and hotter as the season ad- 
vanced. For a week or two the pride born 
of the instantaneous success of his idea 
sustained him, then followed a period when 
the plaudits of the police and press only 
faintly ‘stirred him. At last the job settled 
down—as all steady jobs do sooner or 
later unless lightened by an indomitable 
spirit on the part of the worker—into a 
dull, deadening routine. 

Copying away with the perspiration drip- 
ping from his chin and forming salty pools 
on the paper, or dragging out with mad- 
dening slowness the local broadcasts which 
he transmitted for the benefit of younger 
amateurs who had been inspired by his 
example, or telephoning to the police or 
farmers who now accepted his service as 
unemotionally as the visits of the letter car- 
riers, he found his spirits sagging like the 
back of a free horse that is being ridden 
to death. 

He dreamed of the open sea, where opera- 
tors received regular money for less work. 
He thought of his schoolmates swapping 
jokes and telling’ stories under the elm 
down in the park. He pined for the canoe 
in the tidal river and the twilight trips he 
used to take. And yet, whenever the ques- 
tion of keeping on or quitting pressed for 
an answer, he thought of the fact that had 
caused him to establish the schedule—the 
fact that absolute reliability is the scarcest 
thing in the world, and that a man who is 
on the job a hundred days, then misses 
one, may be like a chain which, designed 
to hold a bridge in place, lacks just one 
link of reaching. 

And so he stuck. 

On the ninth of September he climbed 
wearily to his den. Checking off the date 
on his calendar and entering it in his log 
he noted with grim satisfaction that it was 
the one hundred and first day. Not that 
it marked the end of his self-appointed 
task, but—well, it was the hundred and 
first day, that was all. 

Just before 7:30 a huge touring car 
slowed down in front of the house. 

“Oh, Stan!’’ called a voice. “Better 
change your mind and go along.” 

Stan leaned out. Off to the westward 
wound the highway, smooth as glass, with 
a liberal speed limit. On the horizon, sil- 
houetted against the sunset, were the sky- 
scrapers of New York. The gang was go- 
ing to the city to attend the opening of 
the Hippodrome—the Hippodrome with its 
elephants and camels, clowns and acrobats, 
swimming acts and ice skating stunts. 

For a moment he wavered, his eyes filled 
with a longing unutterable. He turned to 
his apparatus and it sickened him almost 
to nausea, But over the date on the calen- 
dar, in red figures, stood out “101.” He had 
put it there a moment before, marking the 
beginning of a new lap in his gruelling en- 
durance race. 

“Sorry, fellows,” he called, turning back 
with unchangeable determination. “Sorry, 
but I can’t go. Got to stay on the job.” 

Above the whir of the engine he heard 
a babel of remarks—comments that burned 
more sorely than his self-denial. Suddenly 
he realized that a man cannot elect a soli- 
tary task and retain his place in the hearts 
and fellowship of his crowd. 


UST BEFORE NAH’s QST for Press, a 

summer thunder shower swept the coast. 
Pulling his lightning switch for safety, he 
watched the flash of the lightning, listened 
to the crash of the thunder and thought, 
gladly, that the crowd by this time was 
safe in the theatre. 

When the rumblings faded in the dis- 
tance he cut in his aerial again and lis- 
tened on 600. A faint—very faint—call 
caught his ear. 

It was not a QST but his own station 
eall and after it the signature of the Rock- 
nest Naval Air Station. It was only four 
miles away and should have come in ten 
times as strongly. 

NAH opened up but by close tuning he 
read through the interference: 

“Transmitter trouble here reduces range. 
Can you SOS ships neighborhood Sandy 
Hook? Naval seaplane in night flying test 
evidently fell during storm.” 

Close on the heels of their “k” Stan 
slammed back a quick “r r,’ signed off, 
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“Dar won’t be no holdin’ dat houn’- | 
dawg nohow, when he see dis new rifle.”” | 
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““Whiskers 


may make the 
man but the 


makes the 
gentleman’’ 


JAMES E. HILL 


: Waxahachie, Texas 


WINS THE $19.00 PRIZE 


For the Best Title to the Above Picture 
In the Durham-Duplex Razor Company’s November Picture Title Contest 


was the best. 


hundred next best titles. 


We congratulate the winner on the cleverness of this 
title. Out of hundreds of answers received, the five judges 
unanimously decided that the title submitted by James Hill 


We regret that lack of space prevents us from printing the one 
To each of these one hundred contestants 
we have already mailed a Durham-Duplex Demonstrator, according 
to the terms of the contest. 

‘Whether or not you won a prize, don’t forget that it’s the boy 
with the smooth-shaven face who wins in the game of life. And 
there’s no razor so easy and convenient to shave with as the 


STANDARD SET ONE DOL- 
LAR COMPLETE, consisting 
of razor, safety guard and three 
detachable, double -edged Dur- 
ham Duplex blades, the long- 
est, strongest, keenest blades on 
earth. Allin a handsome white 
celluloid case or leather kit. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
JERSEY CITY,N. J. 


Factories 
Jersey City, U.S.A. Paris, France 
Toronto, Canada Sheffield, England 


Sales Representatives in All Countries 


“Some kids 
think they’re 
clean when 
they put ona 


white collar— 4, 


t at 

Ve 

a 
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not me” 


See this hand brush, fellows? 
It chases dirt and grime better’n 
the Sheriff chases Bill Hart in the 


movies. 


Cleans the nails, too, And the 
wrists. Why, you’ve probably 
known kids that didn’t really 
know what clean hands were till 
they used the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand Brush! Made by the same 
people that make the famous 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


€qxe.u.s.par.orr, 3 


Pro-phy-lacetic Brushes 
Easy to pronounce—try it 


Florence Manufacturing Company 


Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


” 
Gre 


That’s one reason the bristles 
are so dandy, and stick in so 
tight. 

Best investment for cleanliness 
your mother ever made. She'll 
get one if you ask her. Packed 
in the yellow box. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are 
always guaranteed. If any brush 
does not give complete satisfac- 
tion, let us know and we will 
make good. 


Write for interesting Free booklet, 
“Care of Your Teeth.’” 
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All you need to receive wireless telephone music, speech, 
news, sporting event returns, time signals, etc., within 50 
miles of large broadcasting stations, and wireless telegraph 
messages within a radius of hundreds of miles is a 


“MARVEL” RADIO TELEPHONE 
RECEIVING OUTFIT 


Complete in every detail. Simple toset up for use and easy to 
operate. No livense. No batteries or current. No special 
knowledge needed. 


COMPLETE ‘‘MARVEL’’ RADIO RECEIVING OUTFIT, 
model 105 (as illustrated) consisting of a ‘‘MARVEL’’ RADIO 
RECEIVER, model 101 (Patents applied for); 150 ft. copper 
antenna wire; 1000 ohm telephone with leather covered head- 
band and cord, 6 insulators, antenna switch, ground clamp, 
Code chart, Abbreviation chart, and complete directions for 
Installation and operation, all put up in an attract- ] 
ive box. Every set tested and guaranteed..... bd 


Model 110. Same outfit with 2000 ohm 
double head set, $18.00 


Look for trade mark on every genuine 
**MARVEL"’ Radio Receiver. 


At your dealer’s or Scout Supply Dept. If they have not'yet re- 

ceived their supply we will send direct on receipt of postal 

money order or Parcels Post C.0.D.. Buy NOW. Do not delay! 
Bulletin Y-101 on request 


MARVEL RADIO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bark 170 Fifth Avenue, - = New York City 


his 
book tells 


-/ about the 
WIRELESS TELEPHONE} 


BezeADcAsTING STATIONS operating on a regular 
schedule now reach practically every section of 
the country. 

This book explains how you can enjoy the modern ro- 
mance of wireless. Its title is ‘‘How 1 Put Up a Com- 
plete Radio Receiving Station in Two Hours’’—a true 
story by a young man with no previous experience what- 
ever Italso describes in detail: ABC sectional receiving 
UNITS. (Complete receiving station, ready-to-oper- 
ate, including phones, acrial wire and all accessories, 
only $32.00.) 


Send ten cents for x 
¥ let AS. your copy today. Request 


Wireless Equipment Co., Inc. 
Newark, New Jersey 


ABC WITS 
Se» DUCK’S 


Radio Catalog 


275 pages—All other catalogs in one. 
Our new catalog is truly the won- 
der catalog. You can spend more 
than a dollar for other catalogs and yet 
ou'will not have the equal of this catalog. 
There are over 50 pages of diagrams and 
data on wireless. As aradio book alone it 
is priceless. The complete catalog of the 
dio Corporation of Ameri:a, with cir- 
cuits and information for making power- 
ful wireless telephone transmitters, the 
Remler, Murdock, Firth, and in fact all 
other catalogs are incorporated in this 
catalog, not to mention over 70 pages of 
our own &' 5. 
Send 12c in stamps or coin for this catalog today. Not sent otherwise. 


The William B. Duck Company, 215-217 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


OY Take WIRELESS 
Messaqes At Home 


Easy to learn. Send and receive messages 
with your friends. Oomplete instructions 
and entire radio receiving 
outfit only $25. Hrect it 
yourself in_ attic, garage, 


CATALOG NO, To 


interested parties and receive free catalog. 
J. ANDRAE & SONSCO. 
111 Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


-AETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to class 
officers for selection. 


1922 forty-eight page catalog showing 300 
designs from 20c to $25each, mailed Free. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 7737 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 


Free Music With The 
‘‘Everyman”’ 


Radiophone Receiver 


Listen to music, speeches, lectures. Get time 
signals, sport and political news, weather and 
crop reports, etc., before released by the press, 
as sent out daily by radio telephone stations. 
No knowledge of radio or code required. 


is designed to receive radio telephone broadcasting 
stations, as well as commercial and amateur stations. 
Made with enclosed crystal detector, highly select- 
ive tuner, Brandes headset, duolateral coil plug; 
walnut finished case; weight 5 lbs. No mast’required. 
Price $25.00. Aerial equipment $6.50 extra. Can be installed 
in 30 minutes. Send for catalog. We are the largest manu- 
facturers of wireless apparatus exclusively. 

DeForest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 
1389 Sedgwick Ave. 
New York 


or $25 | 


bedroom. Great fun. Send names of three | 
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tightened the Ng yes of his transformer 
and sent out the distress call on the broad- 
est- wave his apparatus could generate. 
Three months before such an emergency 
would have put him in a tremble of excite- 
ment, but to-night a Navy operator could 
hardly have handled it better. 

Prompt replies came in from a dozen 
vessels. Far off on the southern horizon 
searchlight beams began to move upon the 
water like fingers of fire. He did not call 
the air station—the operator there could 
get the messages direct, as his receiving set 
was all right. 

He tuned to 1500 to copy thé news, so 
as not to disappoint the farmers, but NAH 
was sending out a QRT to silence all traf- 
fic except that necessary in conducting the 
search. So he sat at the window, silently 
watching the searchlights and thinking of 
the hope they must inspire in those avia- 
tors, struggling for life in the water out 
there in the blackness of the night. 

Half an hour passed, radio signals keep- 
ing him in touch with the movements of the 
ships. Then suddenly a radiant beam 
Pag skyward and blinkered: ‘Found 


In the letting down of the tension Stan 
suddenly felt as he had not sensed before, 
the responsibility which had rested upon 
his shoulders. What if in the hour of need 
the Rocknest Air Station, unable to reach 
any government station, had called him, ac- 
cepting the invitation of his announced 
schedule, and he had not been there? But, 
on the other hand, must he sacrifice him- 
| self forever to the public good? 
| 


“He’s trying to make the place so dan- 
gerous I can’t salve the Thor.’ 

Jupiter got up from leaning on his elbow 
and stared across the beach, puckering his 
half-inch of black forehead. “Why, I'll bet 
dat’s a fack,” he grunted. “I—I—I'm a 
good min’ to go over there an’ kill dat 
little mule an’ throw heem in de sea.” 


FOR THE NEXT several days, Jimmy cut 
down his twenty minutes rest per hour 
to fifteen. During this time he never 
really saw Behrman near the wreck again, 
| but one morning the machinist had hardly 
|stepped on the sandy bottom before he saw 
a huge red snapper nosing at a dark bundle 
lying almost directly under the scow. There 
were other fishes cruising about slowly, 
after the manner of schools on a favorite 
feeding ground. 

A wave of profound anger went over Sel- 
wyn at the cruelty of Behrman’s plan. 
When Jimmy had started work, the wreck 
had been as free from danger as any bath- 
ing beach along the coast. Now he would 
never know when a grey shadow would 
develop out of the green world ‘in which 
he worked. 

The boy was not exactly afraid, but he 
would have felt much easier in a fishless 
water, and he began calculating exactly 
how many barrels he still lacked before he 
could heave the Thor to the surface and 
float her over to the St. Thomas naval dock. 
He lacked one hundred and twenty-four 
barrels. : 

That morning as Selwyn hurried to work, 
he noticed little films of muddy water 
| floating up from under the gunwale of the 
| wreck, but with his mind continually on 
edge about dangerous fish he hardly no- 
ticed this, much less wondered its cause. 

Selwyn applied himself nervously to his 
task. By this time fish, big and little, 
striped and spotted, brightly colored and 
dull of hue, drifted here and there, moving 
this way and that, striking for food. The 
diver could hardly fasten his attention on 
his drilling, for his sense .of safety was 
gone. As he worked that morning, auto- 
matically hooking on his barrels, and then 
filling them with air from the exhaust of 
his drill, he saw a bulk move slowlv above 
his head. Some ten yards to his left, he 
saw another big triangular fish with queer 
tusks protruding from a round mouth, and 
it kept itself immovable by a faint play of 
its fins and stared at the workman out of 
round, red-ringed eyes. 

By noon the water around the gunwale of 
the Thor had grown quite dingy for some 
reason. Selwyn was drilling as fast as his 
bit would take the iron, when a school of 
fish ranging from two to four feet in length 
@ame playing along the long curve of the 


There’s Music in the Air 


NYWHERE within a thousand miles 
of Chicago it is possible to hear 
Mary Garden’s company if you have 
an efficient radio receiver, and there is 
no charge. ; 
A Methodist church, New York City, 
entertains its members and their friends 
with frequent concerts brought in by a ra- 
dio receiver. There are many concerts in 
the air around the city and the church can 
take its choice. 


Nightingales and blackbirds sang at a 
London dinner at which one distinguished 
guest was Viscount Gray. The birds did 
not know it however. Their songs were 
caught first with a phonograph and then 
transmitted to the dinner by radio tele- 
phones. 


“Madam Butterfly” flew right . into 
windows all over Europe when the opera, 
sung by the State Opera Company in Ber- 
lin, was flung into the ether by a_power- 
ful radio telephone transmitter. The ex- 
pert who arranged for this broadcasting 
predicts that by next fall America will 
hear the operas as they are sung in Ger- 
many and that even Japan may have the 
same privilege. 


The Westinghouse, Newark, N. J., sta- 
tion is broadcasting news and concerts 
daily at 8:05 P. M. No knowledge of code 
is required in receiving these. Children’s 
Hour every Friday night at seven. Songs 
and stories. Baseball and football games, 
the big ones, are reported play by play 
as they occur. Tune in on 360 meters. 
Call letters, WJZ. Can be heard from the 
Mississippi River to the Bermuda Islands. 


Then his mind wandered off to the mar- 
velous and far-reaching organization which 
had enabled him, a boy in his teens; to be 
instrumental in saving two men, dropped 
into the ocean in the night. What co-op- 
eration. g 

Co-operation—the word struck him like a 
sledge hammer. Nobody else in the whole 
system was working all alone, carrying the 
weight of’ the universe on one pair of 
shoulders. ; 

With an exclamation of disgust he 
wheeled to the key, reduced power to a 
point just sufficient to reach the local ama+ 
teurs and fired out a QST at twenty words 
per minute: 

“Who wants to go in with me and help 
to maintain a radio schedule?” 

Immediately he realized that scores had 
been listening to the drama of the air, 
that in many it had inspired a desire to be 
of service. , 


HEN he had QRT’d the jam, assigned 
numbers so that they could call in ro- 
tation, and copied the messages hurled at 
him from every side, he had the names of 
seven competent operators—one for every 
day in the week—and twice that number 
assistants. And still coming in with their 
halting but insistent voices were a multi- 
tude of quarter-inch squeak boxes whose 
operators, still in embryo, had caught only 
about one letter out of three and did not 
know exactly what it was all about, but 
wanted to get in on it anyhow. 
The next evening there came a vis- 
itor—a young lieutenant wearing a svick 


Partners 


(Continued from page 12) 


wreck. One of them came too close to 
Selwyn’s naked shins, and he made the 
mistake of swinging his leaden shoe at it 
to scare it away. 

The moment Selwyn’s leg moved, . the 
barracouta struck at it. It lunged with a 
trout-like movement, and Selwyn felt a 
sting in the calf of his leg as the two-foot 
barracouta struck him. He tried to kick 
and swung down his drill at it. 

The movement of the boy provoked the 
sudden attack of the whole school of the 
ferocious little creatures. One of them 
banged against his helmet and sent him 
reeling back in his unwieldly shoes. An- 
other caught the muscle of Selwyn’s arm in 
sharp, saw-like teeth. 

The diver fell against the iron wall of 
the wreck, doubled up to protect his naked 
stomach from the attacks of the fish, then 
got at his hasp knife with his right hand, 
jerked it out and began stabbing at the 
fish clinging to his arm. ; 

At the same moment his copper helmet 
clanked to the strikes of the barracouta. A 
sharp pain in his right shoulder told him 
that one of the flesh-eaters had lunged into 
an opening. As the boy tried to protect 
his chest and stomach with the drill held 
crosswise, like a bayonet, the whole green 
water suddenly seemed full of striking bar- 
racouta. He caught the hasp of a barrel 
and pulled furiously at it, trying to convert 
it into some sort of barricade. As he pulled 
a heavier fish caught his upper arm and 
began a terrific jerking, surging its big 
forebody from side to side, rocking Selwyn 
in his crouch between the barrel and the 
wreck. 

Jim Selwyn had never dreamed there was 
so much strength in a four-foot fish’s body. 
He got his knife around and tried to stab 
the creature’s ventrals, but he was shaken 
and swinging so that he got his knife point 
lodged in a fin. By this time the water 
was murky. Fish struck at him out of a 
watery gloom. <A plan came to the diver 
to shake off his lead clogs and leap to the 
surface, but he knew before he was: half 
way up these furies of the sea would be 
tearing him apart like so many bulldogs. 


The engineer quit fighting and clung to 
the barrel and the plates of the wreck with 
all his strength. His head was safe, pro- 
tected by the copper helmet. He believed 
his only possible chance at life was to en- 
dure the strikes of the barracouta until they 
wearied and swam away. They came lung- 
ing at the hiding man just as the oldwives 


‘had lunged at the knot of entrails that had 


hung by the string. 

Selwyn clung on, praying that the fero- 
cious fish would not cut his air pipe in 
two, when he suddenly felt himself being 


Radio Strays 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


i 


PHOTO BY UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 
Rotary Spark Gap Used by N. A. A., the Bia 
Navy Radio Station at Arlington, Va.,in Send- 
ing Out Time Signals and News Received by 
Thousands of Ships and Radio Amateurs. 


and span blue-and-gold Navy uniform. It 
was after eight o’clock, but Stan was on 
the veranda, not in the tower room. 

“Got your organization working so soon?” 
asked the officer after introducing himself. 

) “Were you listening in on me last night?” 
countered Stan, surprised that his plans 
were known. 

“Oh, we’ve kept tabs on you right along,” 
replied the lieutenant. “‘The commander sent 
me down to give you and your station the 
once over .and see if you wouldn’t be in- 
terested in something bigger.” 

The radio man began to talk of wireless 
as the Navy knows it—wireless on battle- 
ships and submarines and aeroplanes, trans- 
oceanic and transcontinental transmission, 
work in the laboratories and experimental 
stations. Two hours passed—hours in 
which Stan learned more of radio than he 
had ever grasped before. They visited the 
tower, where three volunteer operators were 
faithfully performing their duties. 

When the officer saluted and turned to 
go, Stan found himself standing very erect. 
His awkwardness seemed to have fallen 
from him. His hands and feet had not 
been in his way at all. He felt a new con- 
fidence in himself and if it had come at 
that moment he would have accepted even 
an invitation to dance. For the way was 
open either to a good berth in the United 
States Navy or to an equally good position 
in commercial radio, and the reason was 
that he, though not gifted with brilliant 
qualities, had proven to leaders of men his 
ability to stick to the job he undertook and 
see it through. 
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drawn away from the barrel and the plates 
of the wreck. He clenched desperately to 
both, but the hasp of the barrel pulled out 
of his grip. By this time the water was 
almost opaque with mud. He felt the burn 
of fish bites all over him; all he could see 
was the flat, muddy window of his helmet. 
He felt himself moving, being pulled up. 
He spent his last strength gripping the 
rusty plates of the Thor. He knew he was 
going—the plates seemed going with him. 
A kind of mighty tidal rush of water swung 
out the man’s legs as if they had been 
ribbons. The bottom of the ocean seemed 
to be vomiting mud and darkness. 


HALF A MINUTE later, a streak of blind- 
ing sunshine flared into the glass of 
Selwyn’s helmet. He saw heavy waves and 
a great murk of muddy water swirlin 
away from the side of the Thor which stoo 
high and dripping above him. A long string 
of iron barrels bobbed on the surface. The 
scow danced on the waves of the commo- 
tion and on it Jupiter still pumped furi- ~ 
ously, his ebony body glistening with sweat, 
the whites of his eyes staring out of his 
black face. 

Even after the floating wreck had gained 
her equilibrium in the water, Jimmy still 
clung, motionless, bleeding and bewildered, 
to the plates, hardly knowing what had hap- 
pened. He was brought to his senses by 
Jupiter swimming hastily across to the 
schooner, and helping him off with his 
leaden shoes and helmet. 

“Bless de Lawd, white boy!” gasped the 
negro. “I was. standin’ on that scow, 
watchin’ you fight dem fishes, skeered to 
my life to leave the pump a minute, wantin’ 
to dive down an’ he’p you, but I couldn't 
come, so I jess stood there, pumpin’ an’ 
prayin’ de Lawd to he’p you out somehow 
when praise de Lawd, de ole ship huhse’ 
roll ovah an’ fotch you up!” 

The diver’s cuts were many but not deep. 
The two got back to the scow and bound 
them up the best they could. As Jupiter 
performed his rude surgery, Selwyn’s head 
cleared and he lay staring at his floating 
schooner. 

“But what made her come up?” he puz- 
zled. “I had calculated a hundred more 
barrels at least. Tag < 

Then he suddenly exclaimed, “I. have it, 
those barrels were in a pressure of two at- 
mospheres, and they were pulling upward 
just twice as strongly as I had calculated.” 

The negro stared at his partner. 

“What you talkin’ *bout, white boy?” 

“Why the Thor came up when she did— 
I thought she came up too quick.” 

Jupiter’s big mouth dropped open. “Too 
pe sR Ak: fool white boy, she jess barely 

id come up in time.” } 
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Technical Dope 


bf HE NUMBER of oscillations per sec- 

ond of the current used in trans- 
mitting radio waves over long distances 
is a vital factor and the Alexanderson 
alternators operated at high power wire- 
less stations have a speed control which 
is accurate to less than one-twentieth 
of one per cent. 


“Sparking” may become a literal instead 
of a figurative term if high power radio 
stations continue to increase. Around the 
lead-ins from the great antennas at the 
larger stations persons who put out their 
hands for a shake or otherwise come into 
contact find that sparks pass from one to 


_the other. 


A wireless telephone set can be mount- 
ed on a motor truck and operated with 
eurrent from its batteries. The aerial in 
this case extends from the top of the 
wind shield to the radiator cap. 


The annual report of the American Tele-. 
phone and Telegraph Company tells of a 
method which makes wireless telephone’ 
messages secret to all except the listener 
to whom they are addressed. Automati- 
cally the messages are put into cipher at the 
transmitter and deciphered at the receiver. 
Eavesdroppers at other stations hear only 
unintelligible sounds. 


The Baudot system, by which several 
messages are sent and received at the 
same time over a single land wire, has 
been successfully applied to radio in 
France. Over 7,000 words were sent and 
received by one wireless transmitter and 
one receiver, the receiving instrument typ- 
ing each message separately. 
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Yo! Ho? 


was none more sinister and wicked than the ter- 

rible Blackbeard, or Captain Edward Teach, 
“the madman of the sea.”’ A grotesque figure he was, 
squat and burly, with an immense growth of beard 
sweeping down to his waist or looped back with crim- 
son ribbons. There’s many a thrilling sea battle in this 
serial. And with the most terrible of them all—with 
gleaming dirks and cutlasses and pirate yells and fall- 
ing bodies and decks drenched with pirate blood—comes 
the downfall of the fearsome Blackbeard, the end of a 
‘lawless and frightful career. And then something hap- 
pens—for deep Jack knows where lies, buried in the mud 
of a creek, a chest full of glittering pirate treasure. You 
can go with him to find it in—BLACKBEARD the 
BUCCANEER—by Ralph D. Paine, author of ‘“‘Com- 
rades of the Rolling Ocean.’’ Blackbeard starts in the 
March number of THE AMERICAN BOY. 


O: all the pirates that ever sailed the seas, there 


Kidsnappers! 


“Ten thousand dollars—and no questions asked! Say!”’ 
Stuffy stared at the newspaper. ‘‘Sheriffs and detect- 
ives and folks generally trailin’ around in the hills after 
Mr. Sternberg’s baby, and here it is right in Annie’s 
room! Boy, we found it—I guess this’ll surprise people. 
All we got to do is just keep this millionaire baby hid 
’til we can see the detectives for the money.’”’ Don’t 
miss ‘‘The Kidsnappers,’”’ by Charles Tenney Jackson, 
in THE AMERICAN BOY next month. 


Bighorn Battles 


High life, as led by the Bighorn sheep of the Rockies, 
is fascinatingly described by Enos Mills in the March 
number. You'll thrill as you read of these. wild, free 
‘creatures who romp high above 


Here’s “Blackbeard 


the Buccaneer” 


Never mind how the wind blows in March! Just 
find a warm quiet corner and lose, yourself in THE 
AMERICAN BOY. The stories in the March number 
will make you forget all the bluster outdoors, You will 
find in them a host of new friends who will carry you off 
to a country of new adventures, some funny, some thrill- 
ing. In the Mammoth Man and Kutnar, his son, 
you will find two more friends worth knowing, even 
though they are strange, primitive men who live in a 
mountain cave. They will take you on exciting adven- 
tures in a queer world of long ago; and while you are 
with them, you will meet two quaint, four-footed, pre- 
historic friends, the Hairy Mammoth, and the Wooly . 
Rhinoceros. Be sure when you gett THE AMERICAN 


- BOY for March that you look for “Hector, the Heed- 


less’, the “happy-go-lucky freshman, miler, who was 
always late.’’ This fellow will forgive you if you roll 
on the floor and laugh when you read of his troubles. 


Dark O’the Moon 


In “Dark O’ the Moon” there is a plucky “liberry 
man’ with his mountain climbing “‘flivver’’ loaded with 
books; Tuck Evans’ father, who waits for him with a 
gun; and a wild winding yellow flood that turns the river 
road into a stream of brush, treesandmud. The whole 
makes an odd mixture—and a good story. Watch for 
it in the March number of THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Subscribe Now 


The March number of THE AMERICAN BOY is 
one you will not want to miss. It is filled with grip- 
ping short stories, splendid feature articles, and thrill- . 
ing chapters of the serials, which sell for $1.75 each in 

bock form. Each month we print 
only enough copies of THE 
AMERICAN BOY to fill our 

If you wait you may 


the tree-line, dine in snowy past- = 

ures, and war with the mountain e 

lions. The Bighorn is one of | ) y orders. — i 

the shyest of our native wild ani- | | | lose out on the Marchissue. Play 


mals but Mr. Mills knows them 


safe—fill out the coupon below, 


as intimately as you know your ‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine pin $2.00 to it and mail it today. 


chums. for move in All the World’”’ 


Then let the March wind howl. 


tf you are a regular subscriber, show this page and this copy of the magazine to SOME OTHER BOY, 
send us HIS subscription and get a premium (see page 51.) 


Send This Coupon With $2.00 2 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOY 
123 AMERICAN BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 


If Your Subscription is a Renewal 
Put an X Before Your Name 


Gentlemen: For $2.00 enclosed please send THE AMERICAN BOY for one year beginning with the 
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Well Ed, 


I showed the gang my new steel BBs 
and, of course, they all wanted to shoot 
my gun, So we fixed up a target and 
‘I gave them a package. Well, they 
just hit the old Bulls Eye regular. Pete 
Smith, the kid next door, hit it eight 
out of ten times. Bill Hoke took the 
same BBs and did just as good. 

Say, they were surprised: Couldn’t 
believe it was possible to use the same 
BBs’ over again. So I told them that 
Bulls Eye BBs never flatten out and, of 
course, you can shoot them as many 
times as you can find them. _ 

So then we all went down to Foster’s | 
Hardware Store and showed the BBs to | 
Mr. Foster. Now he’s going to order | 
them from the wholesale house because | 
we all like them and they are cheaper 
too. 

I told Pete about Bulls Eye’s offer 
which is good for any guy. Just send 
them five cents in coin or stamps with 
name of hardware store that hasn’t got 
Bulls Eye and as quick as the dickens 
you get aliberal sample tube. Be sure 


to send the five cents and write plain. 
The genuine 
BULLS EYE) 
come in abrown 
tube with a 
Bulls Eye on the 
side. ‘They are | 
bright and shiny. 


| 


3104 Snelling Avenue 
Minneapolis, - Minnesota 


Build and Fly Model] 
Aeroplanes | 


%, Build your own 8 ft. 
} make | flights an 
ples of Aeronautics. 


tiss INAD-2 Training Plan 

? 5 i ri 
DeHavilland Battie ne; Ne-4 

plane; Curtiss Military Tractor; Bleriot, 

Nieuport or Taube Zoncntenes} also Cecil Peoli Racer— 


Catalogue of IDEAL Model Acroplanes and Supplies 5c pp. 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co. 161 Wooster St. cor. W. Houston, N:Y.C. 
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This Car 
nifty little car 
oline 

e built 

y any 


: en by 
motor can 


listo 
. rts showing how to build 
is lad’s car. 
SYPHER MFG. €0., 106 Sypher Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


j Pat. Sept. 8rd, 1918 
Mf Boys: If you like hunting and outdoor | 

‘sf sport get a Zip-Zip, scientifically and 

practically made, fine Zip-Zip rubbers. 

Order shipped same day received. Order 

from us or your dealer. 

Zip-Zip complete 35c¢ 

or three for $1.00. 

AUTOMATIC RUBBER (0. 


=, Dept. 87, Columbia,S.c. 


riden, Conn, 
Always Bear the 
Trade: Mark 
If your dealer hasn’t 
them, we will ship ex- 
press prepaid. 
Interesting Booklet 
on skiing free. 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


World’s Largest Ski 
Manufacturers 


5 Merriam Park, “=== St. Paul, Minn. 
\Red Devil, Tools 
os A Useful Tool 

For the Handy Boy 
Will it you can make glass novel- 

ties of practical value, for pleas- 
ure or for proht —repair window panes, 
etc. Get a genuine ‘‘Red Devi¥’ 
Glass Cutter, e. ue the ex 
tor bina Deg or “ 20e. Ask for "Red 
Devil’’ No. 024. 

Write for Mechanic’s Tool Booklet 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Red Devil’’ Tools 
265 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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For the Boys to Make 


By A. NEELY HALL, Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” “The Handy Boy,” etc. 


A Mousetrap Shooter 


HIS TOY GUN probably doesn’t look 

like any weapon you have seen, but 

you have never had a better shooter, 
I am certain, and what is best of all it is 
easy to make. 

I have devised many forms of toy guns, 
but the mousetrap adaptation, simple as 
it is, never occurred to ne until pur- 
chased half a dozen two-for-a-nickel traps 
last fall when the house was overrun 
with field mice. The spring is a dandy, 
as you probably know, and that is the 
part of a toy gun which usually requires 
a good deal of scheming and experimenting 
to perfect. You cannot improve upon the 
spring. What you must do is remove 
trigger Band trigger wire C (Fig. 2). 
Then mount base A upon a block of wood 
(D, Fig. 3). Figure 4 shows the dimen- 
sions for the block. The base is tilted upon 
the slanted block to take care of the tra- 
jectory of the projectile. 

The best form of projectile for the 
mousetrap. shooter is the rubber Fuller 
ball used for packing faucets (E, Fig. 3). 


The Shooter Shoots Fuller Balls, the Small Rubber Balls Used by 
Plumbers for Packing Water Faucets. 


|The way to support this in position for a foundation built 
| shooting is shown in the photograph. A 


2-inch hook is screwed into base A of the 
trap 4% inch back of the spring, so that 
the wire jaw just clears its top when pull- 
ed up and over it. To shoot, pull back 


| the jaw, hold it down with one hand, slip 


a Fuller ball over the end ‘of the screw 
hook, and then release the jaw. The jaw 
will strike the Fuller ball a trifle above 
its center, and send it from ten to twelve 
feet with speed and force. 

The base block must be mounted upon a 
larger block (G, Fig. 5). It can be nail- 
ed, but by pivoting it as shown with a 
screw (H), it will revolve for training 
upon a position same as a cannon. You 
will probably want to mount the shooter 
upon wheels, as the model is mounted, 
though this is not necessary. Figure 6 
shows how to serew four screw eyes with 
¥%-inch eyes in the under side of block G, 
near the corners, through which to run 
dowel-stick axles J (Fig. 7). Mount 
“ve of the form of K (Fig. 8) upon the 
axles. 


Drive, three 1-inch brads into block G 
at each end, for pins on which to slip 
Fuller ball ammunition, as shown in the 
photograph. Fuller balls can be fired in- 
doors without danger of damaging fur- 
nishings, provided they are not aimed at 
ops oh ecut-glass or equally fragile bric- 
a-brac. 


A Hunting-lodge Target - 


JRE mousetrap shooter will make a dan- 
dy trench mortar for miniature war- 
fare, but if this sort of play no longer 
interests you, I would suggest that you 
make the hunting-lodge target shown in 
the photograph. You will find it fun to 
build the lodge and set up the surround- 
ing scenery; also to stock the scene with 
game. There will be no “closed season” 
at your house after the boys have spent an 
evening shooting. There will be no game 
laws except those you create yourself, and 
you will be your own game warden. Your 
bag of game will be limited only by in- 
expertness in handling the mousetrap 
shooter, therefore shoot and shoot; with 
practice you should become a crack shot, 
and be able to kill a bird or animal every 
shot, and knock the moon out of the s 
two times out of three. : 

The size of the box for the hunting-lodge 
target is not important. That used for 


ky shock or unknown causes; 


The Completed Target. 


the model in the il- 
lustration measures 9 
inches deep, 12 inches 
wide and 20 inches 
long. Remove one 
side of the box, for 
the front of the model 
and in the center of 
the length of the op- 
posite side, near the 
top, bore a hole about 
2 inches in diameter 
for the moon target to 
be set in. 

The photograph 
suggests a setting for 
the lodge, but you 
need not follow this 
arrangement. The log 
walls of the lodge 
are twigs, notched at 
the ends to interlock, 
and tacked with brads 
to a block of wood 
2 inches wide, in- 
ches high, and 5 in- 
ches long. The roof 
is made of thin box 
boards. 

The mountain has 


up of box jboards. 
Drive tacks part 
way into the surface 
of the boards, and 
then form rocks of 
newspaper soaked in 
wet plaster-of-Paris. 
When the pilaster 
has set, paint it a 
light grey, then in- 
dicate vegetation by 
daubing the surface 
here and there with 
green paint. The 
upper part of the 
box side and ends 
should be painted 
white, for sky, and 
trees should be in- 
dicated on the lower 
portion with green 
paint. Pieces of 
sponge dipped in 
sreen paint make 
excellent imitation 
trees and shrubbery. 
Coat the ends of the 
pieces of sponge 
with glue and stick 
them to the box bottom boards. Coat the 
bottom boards with glue, and sprinkle saw- 
dust over it, to produce a ground texture. 
Daub portions of the sawdust covering 
with green paint, to represent grass. The 
pine tree in the foreground of the model 
was whittled out of a stick, one-half of 
the length being whittled small for the 
trunk, and the other half tapered, with 
shavings left hanging to the surface to 
represent boughs. Paint the boughs green 
and the trunk brown. 

The more targets you prepare, the more 
fun the shooting will be. re 2 shows 
the moon’s face, which should be drawn 
upon a cardboard disk cut to fit the op- 
ening in the box side. Figure 3 shows the 
reverse side, with the number of points 
marked upon it which are to be scored 
each time the face is knocked out of the 
opening. 

You can hunt up small pictures of ani- 
mals and birds in magazines, or you can 
copy pictures printed in the dictionary. 
Mount the pictures upon cardboard; cut 
out, follow the profile, except between the 
feet, where a solid piece must be left for 
attaching the standard (Fig. 4 Figure 
5 shows how the base should slotted, 
and Fig. 6 shows the notched piece of card- 
board which interlocks the base to form the. 
standard. The birds require a double 
standard (Fig. 7). Fasten two parallel 
wires between the box ends, as shown in 
the photograph, to support the birds, 

hen you have complet- 
ed the targets, mark upon 
the back of each the score 
it is to count (Fig. 5). 
Give each target a number 
different from the others. 
Make the moon the high- 
est scoring target. 

Place the target box up- 
on the floor for shooting, 
and run a piece of string 
parallel to it, eight or ten 
feet away, to mark the 
firing line. 

Allow each “hunter” a 
string of five shots each 
turn, Count the score af- 
ter the five shots have been 
fired, totaling the numbers 
on the back of all targets 
upset. Birds and animals 
may be “killed” by direct 
shots, or rebounds, or 
death may _ result from 


it makes no difference. Ad- 
ditional rules will occur to 
you from time to time. 


Every Shot and Knock the Moon Out of the Sky Two Times Out of T 


Targets for the Hunting Lodge Are Made 
Like This. 


A Heater Like This Will Insure a Warm Drink at All Times 
for the Hens; That Means More Ess in Cold Months. 


Animal 


You can count an additional score of ten 
points each time the bear is knocked into 
his cave, and an additional five or ten 
points each time a target is knocked out 
of the box a prescribed distance. When 
a Fuller ball rebounds beyond the firing 
line, give the hunter an extra shot. 


Poultry Water Fount 


and Heater 


JT HE PROBLEM of keeping before poul- 
try a fresh supply of drinking water is 
nothing with a homemade water fount and 
heater like that shown in Fig. 1. The 
fount (Fig. 2) is a lard pail, but any other 
pail having a tight-fitting lid can be used. 
Remove the wire bail, and dent the side 
of the pail so the distance between the rim 
and edge of the cover will be about 14 
inches. This dented portion gives access 
to the drinking water, just enough of which 
runs out beneath the rim of the pail to 
keep the cover filled to about the depth of 
its brim. If you have a soldering outfit, 
you can solder the cover to the pail, be- 
cause it is not necessary to remove the 
cover for filling. 

The heating device 
consists of an oil 
lamp and chimney 
(Fig. 3). Almost any 
of the common types 
of lamps may. be 
used. One with a base 
like that shown in 
Fig. 4 is just the ant 
A glass chimney is 
not practical. In its 
stead, make one of 
metal using the sides 
of a_ tomato can 
(Fig. 5). Five in- 
ches is high enough. 

The lamp must be 
placed in a contain- 
er which will 
upset, and which 
will keep straw lit- 
ter and other com- 
bustible material 
from oonin’. in con- 


A 

pail will be 
enough to hold a 
lamp of medium size. 
A ring of holes must 
be punched through 
the sides of the pail several inches above 
the bottom, for air vents (Fig. 1). To 
support the water fount above the lamp, a 
piece of sheet-iron, circular in form, should 
be cut for a cover to the pail. A _ hole 
slightly smaller than the base of the fount 
should be cut in this cover, with four tips 
left on the edge of the opening to turn up 
for lugs to support the base of the fount. 
Punch a ring of holes through the cover 
for vents. 

To prevent the fount from upsetting, re- 
move the bail of the pail, and in its place 
attach a loop of wire of the right length 
to slip over the top of the fount in the 
manner shown in Fig. 1. 

The lamp wick is turned down as low 
as it can be turned without putting out 
the light; there will be more than enough 
heat. A low flame will consume so little 
kerosene that the lamp will not require 
filing oftener than once in forty-eight 


ours. 

It is best not to stand the heater pail in 
the straw litter, for there would always be 
the possibility of straw sticking through 
the vent holes, taking fire, and spreading 
the fire to the litter. Place the pail upon 
a box large enough to stand solidly, and 
provide a shelf at the right height to en- 
able hens to reach the fount easily. 
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To-morrow 


(Continued from page 20) 


Saturday. The company won't have any- 
thing either for the week. What good does 
that do anybody? Where would the Far- 
ragut crew got off if we had done things 
that way?’ 

“I fancy,” said Lucius Morrow, “that 
it wouldn’t have had a chance.” 


ND THEN a little shamefaced with self- 
consciousness, a little defiantly Dan 
told the story of the to-morrow that they 
had visioned. The faith of young: man- 
hood was in his voice, and shone in Tony's 
eyes. This time the lawyer did not smile. 
He, too, having looked. into the future 
as he wrote at his desk in the bank build- 
ing, had dreamed something of the same 
dream. And slowly, as Dan’s voice went 
on, Mr. King’s’ head went forward and 
rested’ on his strong chest. 
“Dan,” said Mr. Morrow, “it sounds fine, 
but how is it to be brought about?” 
It was Tony who answered. “Us guys 
must trust you. guys and you guys must 


‘trust’ us.” 

“How. does your father feel about it, 
Tony?” 

“He—he’s guessing,” said the strike 


leader’s son. “18 wasn’t for those 
guards at the works . .° .” 

TS reap come away to-morrow,” said 
an. 

Mr. King’s head came up with a snap. 
“And leave the works at the _ strikers’ 
mercy?” he cried aghast. 

“Somebody .must be the first to trust the 
other side,” Dan answered steadily. 

‘ Tony sat there, looking at them each in 
urn. 

“Do the guards come away?’ he asked 
at last. “If I could tell my father that 


“Théy’ll come away to-morrow,” said 
Lucius Morrow. ‘Perhaps it will be the 
beginning of the to-morrow we long for.” 

With hope in his heart Tony left them 
to carry home the news. With his going 
the room fell into silence. Out in_ the 
hall a cathedral gong struck ten. Miss 
Trotter put the last paper into place and 
pushed back her chair. 

‘TJ have finished, Mr. King.” 

“Thank you,” the manager said dully. 

He sat again with his head drooping on 
his chest. Presently the girl, too, was 
gone. At that he arose and stood for a 
moment uncertainly. 

“The old days,” he said “are gone. I 
do not understand these new days.” He 
went toward the door leading to the hall, 

-“Mr, King,’ cried Dan, “you’re not go- 
ing to desert me? “I need you,”’ 

In the doorway the man turned, ‘Dan, 
I loved your father.’ His voice trembled. 
“How he would act now were he alive I 
do not know. Perhaps we've been wrong. 
I don’t know—all I know is machinery, 
how to get the most out of it, how to 
figure cost. I’ve never figured men. May- 
be that’s where I’ve been wrong. Stand 
His face twitched with a spasm 
of emotion. ‘“You’re your father’s. son. 
You're trying to do what you think is 
right. That’s Terriss blood. I'll stand by 
you as though you were John Terriss him- 
self.” 


by you?” 


CHAPTER TEN. 


IG TONY CARMELLI slept far into the 
next morning. After his son had gone 
off to Dan’s house he, in his turn, had 
fared forth -through the works district to 
spread the news of the young aristocrat’s 
visit, “thees Mr. Terriss.’’ He had told the 
story impartially, for Big Tony was_ one 
who dealt in the truth as he saw it. Wom- 
en, silently accepting the strike as_ their 
men’s battle, apprehensive of the future, 
muttered prayers that this unexpected de- 
velopment would bring good in its. wake. 
But the men, after their leader’s manner, 
were suspicious and doubtful. 
“Was it trust the loikes o’ him laid his 


tongue to,. Tony?’ a brawny worker de- 
anded, 
“Trust heem and trust us, those were 
his words.” 


The worker shook a heavy fist at the 
searchlights: “There's his brand o’ trust. 
After us as though we were criminals es- 
caped from our bonds. Bad luck to him 
for a liar!” 

Big Tony said nothing of Dan’s promise 
that the guards would be called off. Just 
why he did not tell them that-+he did not 
know. Perhaps he viewed it dimly as a 
trump card he might play later. ‘ 

When he came home at midnight, little 
Tony was waiting up to tell him what had 


happened at Dan's house. He heard the 
boy out. Then: 

“This old bear of a ‘Stormy’ King, what 
of heem?”’ 


“Oh, that guy,” said Tony. ‘“He’s hard- 


boiled. But Dan’'ll get him.” 


“A boy make old ‘Stormy’ do what he 
says? Pough! What of thees Lucius Mor- 
row?” 


“He's all right.” 
‘He's with Dan.” 

“So? I am the one to decide. You have 
done too much already. Enough! I will 
hear no more of this. It is time you were 
in your bed.” 

After the boy was gone Big Tony sat 
for a long time at the kitchen table. In 
spite of himself he was strangely moved. 
He had come up in a rough school. He 
did not know much of books, but he knew 
something of men. As a leader of an emo- 
tional group he had had to cultivate the 
ability to read faces, to form sharp and 
quick judgments, to tell much from a glance. 
His son Tony had been sincere. So, he 
admitted grudgingly, had Dan _ Terriss 
seemed sincere: But as for ‘Stormy’ King 

. .’ His knuckles thumped the ta- 


ble. ’ 

“Some tricks,” he said, ‘and then we will 
see. It will go hard with them. We will 
make them dance to the bib 

As for the promise of a -better time— 
more comfortable homes, no more shut- 
downs . .« He sat for a long time 
motionless, some external of his pose mak- 
ing him strangely akin to Rodin’s grim 
statue of “The Thinker.” 

And so in the morning he arose from 
his late sleep with a certain ominous qual- 
ity in his manner. To-day would tell 
whether the company was to be trusted a 
little or not at all. The hours of slumber 
had broken the sequence of last night's 
thought and strained the faint shread of 
faith in Dan’s integrity. His  ill-humor 
increased as he looked about him. The 
cracked plaster on the walls, the long 


Tony was sure of that. 


faded paint, the neglected improvements 
that should have been made to the floors 
and windows and doors! 
sour. 

“Coffee,” he said to his wife: 
First I will see how thees Meester Terriss 
keeps his word.” 


Even as he swallowed the smoking liquid, - 


little Tony burst in upon him with news. 


“He’s done it, BaP: 
ig. Tony scowled, 


“Done what?” 

“Called off the guards. Those guys have 
gone. There’s nobody at the works.” 

Big Tony. drank slowly. “You are a 
fool,” he said; “they are hiding.” But he 
took his hat and went out into the ‘street. 

A group of the workers was clustered 
near the gate. An .old man sat on a stool, 
blinking at them with red, watery eyes of 
age. . They hesitated to advance. Here 
wee something beyond their comprehen- 
sion, 

Big Tony elbowed a rough way through 
them. For a moment he stood frowning. 

“BKasy,” cried the man who had spoken 
last night. “’Tis a trap o’ some kind, I’m 
not loikin’ the looks o’ it.” 

“We. will see,” Big Tony said. He ad- 
vanced to the gate. ‘The watchman, long 
on the company’s pay-roll in this small 
capacity of the aged, moved his head 
jerkily. 

“Morning, Tony,’ he wheezed. 

The strike leader.nodded and took a step 
that carried him past the gate. The: watch- 
man offered no objection. Slowly, cau- 
tiously, he went along the yard; passing 
around the piles -of materials, closely 
scrutinizing the trucks under the canvas 
tops of which guards might lay concealed, 


peering in through the windows. Mr. 
King was working in the office. He saw 
Tony’s face against the glass, made a 


motion with his head that signified rec- 
ognition, and then went on with what he 
was doing. : 

Then Big Tony understood. In one 
minute the men outside could crush _ this 
stern taskmaster whom they blamed for 
so much of their trouble. Yet he came 
here unattended. The boy, Dan Terriss, 
had kept his word. The guards were gone. 
The company had shown its trust. The 
men were bourld by faith to show theirs. 
Under: the circumstances this “Stormy” 
King was as safe as though a hundred 
men protected him. 

Big Tony turned to the gate. 
he cried. 

They came, a shuffling, curious crowd, 
unable to comprehend this wonder that had 
come upon them, Often, in their bitter mo- 
ments, they had talked of how they would 
some day rush the gates and destroy, so 
that those who sat in high places could 
feel the knife of loss. Now that the works 
were at their mercy, they were curiously 
powerless. They were like men who, come 
a long way to do battle, found no enemy 
to engage them. 


“Come !” 


No one noticed Little Tony. Stealthily he 


stole to the gate. Once through it he ran, 
up the ridge to the top and then down 
to the other side. 


OMETHING told him that Dan would 

be at Mr. Morrow’s office. He dodged 
through the crowds on Main Street, and 
panted up the bank building stairs. His 
abrupt entrance startled Miss Trotter, and 
she sprang to her feet holding one of her 
hands to her throat. 
: “Dan Terriss here?” he demanded abrupt- 
ve 

Dan’s voice answered from the 
office. ‘That you, Tony?” 
ened. “What is it, trouble? . Mr. King 
said this morning he’d go down alone jus 
tO. BNOWis tin, toe, They, didnt, wotire:t” 

“Oh, that guy’s all right.” 
give the manager a thought. “They’re in 
the yard, walking around as though they 
didn’t know what to do. If you’d give it 
to them straight they’d be back at work 
to-morrow.” 

“How about your father?” 
row_asked. ; 

“It hit him as hard as it hit anybody. I 
was watching him.” 

Dan looked at his guardian. 

“Tt’'s worth it,” said the lawyer. 
was smiling that whimsical, 
smile. Mentally he was marveling at the 
picture of two boys leading men out of the 
valley of discontent. And yet their ideas 
and Miss Trotter’s notion was the same; 
people who live next door to each other 
should, try to be on friendly terms. 

They walked back quietly through the 
town, up: that side of the ridge that spell- 
ed comfort, down the side that was soon, 
they hoped, to see a brighter day. 

*Do you think I ought to talk to them?” 
Lucius Morrow asked. 

“No,” said Tony; “let Dan do it. He's a 
new guy to them. They'll believe him 
quicker.’ 

The lawyer smiled, but marveled at the 
boy’s shrewdness. Here was a young per- 
son with brains. He’d bear watching. He’d 
go far. All Mr. Morrow said was: 

“Perhaps that is better.” 

When they came in sight of the works 
Dan felt a sudden oozing away of his cour- 
age. The yard. seemed full of men, stand- 
ing about in aimless, awkward groups. Big 
Tony was. walking back and forth alone, 
plainly turning something of import in his 


inner 


Lucius Mor- 


He 


mind. He was the first to see Dan, and 
pict short. A whisper ran through the 
crowd. 


They were powerful men. In the hands 
of most of them Dan would have been as 
a reed. Yet they made way for him, giv- 
ing him a path. Once, his nerves tight, 
he stumbled a bit. 

“Steady!” whispered Lucius Morrow. 

“Keep the. stroke,” Tony said in a low 
voice. “That's how we beat Idle Hour.” 

At the office entrance Dan paused and 
looked back. He had not meant to speak 
at once—he did not yet know what he would 
say—but as he turned the men instinctive- 
ly surged forward. They were before him, 
a sea of upraised, questioning faces, plain- 
ly expecting something from him. 

‘“Men,” he began. 

“Louder !” said Lucius Morrow in an un- 
dertone. 


“AA EN,” he began again, “mistakes have 

been made here.”’ The door of the 
office opened and Mr. King came up and 
stood behind him. 
takes; the company has made mistakes. 
But the company wants to undo its mis- 
takes, and you want to undo yours. We 
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His temper grew | 


“strong | 
and black and hot Food afterwards. | 


The door op-| 


Tony didn’t | 


thoughtful | 
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Put This Brake 


On 


‘Your Bicycle 


E MORROW brake on your bicy- 

cle will make it run easier, coastfarther, 
stop more quickly. The MORROW has 
more ball bearings than other brakes— 


hence it runs easier, coasts farther and lasts 
longer. It has more braking surface and 
therefore greater braking power. The 
MORROW will increase your enjoyment 


of your bicycle. Demand the powerful, 
safe, easy-running, long-lasting and quick- 


acting MORROW brake on your bicycle! 


STURDY; SURE 
COASTER BRAKE) 


Ride a Bicycle 


ECLIPSE MACHINE 
COMPANY 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


**Not a Foy, but a Joy’’ 


BOY SCOUTS 


GOLFERS, MOTORISTS AND OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN 
Get the latest Scientific, Educational Timepiece--tells the time by the Sun. 


The Ansonia 


SUNWATCH 


| H | s A Compass and Sun Dial in One 
’ Eee DAN BEARD, National Scout Commissioner, Says:— 


| f- i “I would like to see every Scout have one in bis possession."’ 


. ‘The Sunwatch is equipped with the most accurate compass on the market, giv- 
ing the variation for all localities in the United States, enabling you to find the 


true direction, 


Wear 
LOCKHART 


Spiral Puttees 
r and feel the difference! 
4 ‘‘America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee’’ 


Ask for the Lockhart in the Boy's size 
At your Dealer's or write 


@) L. S.P.. Ine , 195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The Standard for Military and Sport Wear 


‘ALTEMUS BOOKS FOR BOYS 
are the best and least expensive. ‘ 
Send for free catalogue. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HENRY ALTEMUS CO., 1326 Vine St., 
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STRONGFORT | 
whose feats of 
strength have 


never been > 
equalled— ‘, 


4 


SULIT ILS 


Made of solid brass, beautifully finished, by the Ansonia Clock Company, and distributed by 


| Va ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 
ee eee ee 500 Sth Avenue, Dept. H., NEW YORK CITY 
Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


I am a “Wonderplane” 
. Ov 2, “Sail Me” 


The most won- 
derful toy afr 
plane made. No 
springs to 


e stunts indoors 
an* ( st out = ae 

te sible for the 

“ Sal be Mh h priced 
machine. It loops the loop, dives and straightens 


itself, It glides and makes tail spins. Will cirele 
around and return to your hand. Direc- 1 5c 


tions for these and many other stunts in 
each package. By mail, complete, 
Universal Distributors, Box ¢g04, Stamford, Ot. 


Be As Strong As Your Buddies 


You can be the “best boy” in your group: | c] 
if you want to be—it's up to you. 7M 2 
build you up —I can develop you to per- 

fection, fill you with energy and 
make a strong man of you. Don't worry if 
you have acquired bad habits that drag 
you down in health and physique. 


I Will Tell You How 


ou can be restored to health and strength and vigorous manhood. 

| Your buddies will not even know you are acting on my instructions 
—but they will notice the speedy change in your make-up, your gain 
in muscular power, your steady nerve and your new-found courage. 


Send For My Free Book 


**Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy.” 
A 10c piece will bring it and with it a confidential letter telling you what fa can 
do for you. Write telling me of any physical fault or weakness. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 661, Newark, N. J. 


I can 


pep— 


Do it today, 


break. Itdoes ~ 


“Bam-Bee-No” 
The National Game 


At Home 


Real base-ball play- 
ed on any table, any- 
where. Everybody ne 
ing wild about it. All 

the interest of an ac- 

tual ball game with- 
out delays, dis- 
comfort,or incon- 
venience, Excite- 
ment! Wow! Oh Boy! 
Nothing else like it. 
Played by Dad and 
Mother with as great 
interest as yourself. 
Have a ousand 
dollars’ worth of en- 
joyment every even- 
ng. 


Recommended, endorsed and praised by leading ball 
players. Babe Ruth says ‘“‘Z’ve seen the base-ball 
game which you have doped out and certainly think 
you have hit on a popular idea."* Sport writers all 
say it’s a‘' Wiz.’ Joe Vila, Sport Editor of the New 
York Sun, says ‘‘J’ve played your base-ball game 
and found it one of the most interesting novelties 
I've ever seen."" 


DON'T ORDER IF YOU DON’T LIKE THE 
GREAT AMERICAN GAME OF BASE-BALL 


g together and see what fun | 
you have. (Not for tots.) 4 
“‘Bam-Bee-No’’, The Nationa. 
Game, complete with 10x14 playing 

eld, nine men, three counters, 
three *‘combination cubes’ and or- 
iginal copyrighted is-page book 
containing every play known to 
base-ball—all in handsome box with 
full directions for use, $1.50 pre- 
Pp a eons 4 $5.00. ] byl fack 

not satisfied. Descriptive folder 

- 1.50 Postpaid 


ree. $ 
THE NATIONAL GAME CO., 322 Snowflake Bldg., Toledo, Ohio | 


DEALERS: WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES 


MY BIG SPECIAL 
CASH OFFER 


Here’s good. news for the 
readers of The American Boy. 
I am cutting the price of 
, my “Home Course In 
. Scientific Boxing” right 
down to the bone. 
The same course 
that used to sell for 
15.00. Consists of 
10 valuable lessons, 

Over a hundred carefully posed photos 
of Tom Gibbons and myself. Teaches 
ou everything from “How to Make a 
Fist” to “Ring Generalship.” I al- 
ready have thousands of students. I 
am willing to send you the entire 
course for $5.35. I will also send you 
a special course on “Physical Train- 
ing” FREE. But hurry! Act now. If 
ou aren’t entirely satisfied, MONEY 

ACK. No argument. Send money 
order payable to 


q * 


Dept. B 
m8 
Saint Paul, - Minnesota 
nn eeeeeemeeeeiemeeneeemmeaeereeeecsaneeenee 
Ss 
What 15c Will Bring You 
Only 15 cents gives you the Pathfinder 
wosks on trial. The Pathfinder is a cheer- From the 
ful illustrated weekly, published at the Na- N ation "Ss 
tion's center for people everywhere ; an inde- A, 
pendent home paver that tells the story ofthe Ca pital 
world’s news in an interesting, understandable 
way This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. The Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world, Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. Question Box answers pourauestions and 
is a mine of information, Send 15 cents and we will send the 
Patbfinder oy probation 13 weeks. The 15 cents. does not repay 
but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address: 


The Pathfinder, 642 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


Explains improvements and sim- 
plified key system which makes 
Conn saxophones easiest of all to 
play. You can make a good “side 
income’? and increase your pleasure play- 
rape yaa In demand nightly for 
solos orchestras. Book tells uses of 
various types and proper instrumentation 
for trios, quartets etc. Today’s popular 
‘stars choose the Conn; you’ 
make faster progress with this 
world-famous instrument. Ro 
Free Trial—Easy Payments on any \ 
instrument. AllexclusiveConn  ). 


features at no greater cost. Send cou- 
pon for free book and details. 


C. G. Conn, Ltd. . 
202 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind, 
Hipet Honors At 

orld Expositions 
EBwoo wm 

C.G Conn,Ltd,, 202 Conn Bl 

Elkhart Ind.—Please send boo! 

and details of free trial plan. 
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want fair play all around. Isn’t that 
right ?’’ 

A. few cries of “Yes,” came from the 
gathering. 


“It's our business, and we ought to make 
the best of it. Without the company the 
men have no work; without the men the 
company can turn out no work. Some 
things that have happened in the past will 
never happen again. I don’t know when 
you'll come back to work, but when you do 
come there’ll be no more hanging back 
on the job. And whether you come back 
now or come back later, the houses are go- 
ing to be fixed up. Monday we'll have 
painters and carpenters in here. We want 
every man to make a list of the repairs 
that his house needs. They’ll be attended 
to. And hereafter if the works shut down 
for any reason, there’ll be no rent charges 
for the houses the company owns until work 
starts again.” 

There was a buzz of conversation through 
the crowd. 

“How about closing down to keep up 
Brien Meester Terriss?” It was Big Tony’s 
voice. 

“There'll be no more of that,’’ Dan an- 
swered. “If we shut down it will be’ be- 
cause machinery has brokeh or something 
else has gone wrong. The company’s going 
to play fair.” 

“Faith,” cried a voice, ‘an’ it’s the min 
who'll meet ye half way on that, me lad.” 

In some miraculous way a lively sense 
of anticipation ran through the workers. 
Dan felt it, and it warmed his blood. 

“Oh, there’s a lot of things that will be 
changed,” he cried impulsively. “We want 
to set aside a part of the profits and dis- 
tribute them each year among the men.” 
He had read that somewhere in a book: he 
had given it scarcely a thought at the time, 
but it sounded right and fair to him now. 
“We want this to be a partnership, We 
want every man to be for the company and 
we want every man to feel that the com- 
pany is for him. Is that fair play?" 

“Fair play it is, Meester Terriss, if you 
mean it,” Big Tony answered, 

Someone shouted, “That’s good enough 
for us, kid.”” A babble of talk broke out, ex- 
cited, contagious. Dan, shaking now that 
the: ordeal was over, stepped backwards to- 
ward the door. Then Mr. King brushed 
past him and raised a hand. The work- 
men were instantly stilled. 

“T give you my word, too,” the manager 
said clearly. 
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Quiller of the Hills 


(Continued from page 18) 
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pulled loose somehow.” 

“Tt was cut in two,” said TI. 

_The ferryman screwed his head around on 
a ee as though he had not heard cor- 
rectly. 

“Did you say ‘cut in two’?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” said I, “cut in two. That cable 
Was cut in two.’ 

The man began to rub his chin with his 
hand, “I reckon not, Quiller,” he said. “I 
reckon there ain’t no person ornery enough 
to do that.” 

“It might be,” piped the old woman, 
thrusting in. “There’s been sich. Oncet, a 
long time ago, when your pap was a boy, 
goin’ girlin’ some, about when he begun a 
settin’ up to me, a feller stole the ferry- 
boat, but he was a terrible galls feller.” 

“Granny,” said Ump, “the devil ain't 
dead by a long shot. There is repscallions 
lickin’ plates over the Valley, that’s mean- 
er than garbroth. They could show the 
Old Scratch tricks that would make his 
eyes stick out so you could knock ’em off 
with a clapboard.” 

Danel protested. He pointed out that 
neither he nor his brother had ever done 
any man a wrong, and therefore no man 
would wrong them. It was one of those 
rules which children discover are strangely 
not true. He said the ferry was for the 
good of all, and therefore all would pre- 
serve rather than injure that good. An- 
other wise saw, verbally sound, but going 
to pieces under the pitiless logic of fact. 

This man, who had spent his life as one 
might spend it grinding at a mill, now 
when he came to reckon with the natures of 
men, did it like a child. Ump cut him 
short. “Danel,” he said, “you talk like 
a meetin’-house. Old Christian cut that 
cable with a cold chisel, an’ Rlack Malan or 
Peppers stole your boat. They have noth- 
ing against you.. They wanted to stop us 
from crossin’ with these cattle, an’ I guess 
they’ve done it.” 

Then he turned to me. The vaporings of 
the ferryman were of no importance. “Quil- 
ler,” he said, “we’re in the devil's own 
mess. What do you think about it?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered; “what does 
Jud think?’ 

The face of the giant was covered with 
perspiration standing in beads. He clench- 
ed his hands and clamped his wet fists 
against the legs of his breeches but he did 
not speak. 

Ump looked at the man, then rode his 
horse over to me. 

“Quiller,” he said slowly, “we're gone up 
unless we can swim the drove across, an’ 
it’s a risky job. Do you see that big eddy?” 
and he. pointed his finger to the middle of 
the Valley River where the yellow water 
swung around in a great circle. “If the 
steers bunched up in that hole, they'd 
drown like rats.” 

I looked at the wide water and it scared 

“Ump,” I said, “how long could they 
stay in there without giving out?”  . 

“They wouldn’t give out,” replied the 
hunchback, “if we could keep 'em above 
the eddy. A steer can swim as long as a 
horse if he ain’t crowded. If we could keep 
‘em goin’ in a long loop, we could ¢ross 
‘em. If they bunched up, it would be 
good-bye, pap.” "e 

“Do you think they would grind in theré 
if they happened to bunch?” said I. 

“To kindlin’,” responded Ump, “if they 
ever got at it good.” 

“Ump,” I said, looking him squarely in 
the face, “I’m afraid of it.” 

The man chewed his thin upper lip. “So 
am I, Quiller,” he answered, “But there 
ain’t much choosin’; we either swim ‘em 
or we go up the spout.” 

. ov ell,” said I, ‘do we do it, or not do 

Web 

The hunchback studied the river. “Quil- 
ler,” he said finally, “if we knowed ‘about 


that current. 
I cut him short. “I'll find out about the 
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Little Tony gave a low whistle of sur- 
prise. Lucius Morrow looked up at the} 
September sky and the whimsical smile 
came again to his lips. Dan, halfway into 
the office, waited for what was to follow. 

“We have that Mitchell contract on our 
hands,” the manager went on. “How fair 
will the company play? I'll show you. | 
Every day you stay out cripples us so} 
much on that contract. I tell you that. 
Now what are you going to do about it? 
If you're going to trust the company and | 
come back, the quicker you start the bet- | 
ter. The first men to come back must be 
the engine crew. Unless we have steam we | 
can’t turn a machine. That's all, men. It’s 
up to you.” 

Again the babble of voices broke out, but 
now the workers were moving toward the 
gates. Dan felt a pang of disappointment. | 
He had hoped for a spontaneous ery that 
work would start in the morning. 

“Not. so fast,” Lucius Morrow warned. 
“They've got to talk it over.” 

In the office Mr. King crossed to his desk | 
and sdt there es go a letter opener 
against a blotter pad. Little Tony had re- | 
mained outside the door, The manager 
could see the deserted yard, the idle trucks, 
the piles of materials that had lain un- 
touched for almost a_ week. What the fu- 
ture might hold he did not know, but he 
was less fearful than he had been before. 

‘Dan,”" he said at last, “sometimes men 
are blind and do not know it.” 

“Meaning?” Mr. Morrow asked gently, 

“Meaning,” said Mr. King, “that I saw 
something out there a little while ago I 
didn’t think was possible. Dan, I’m sorry. 
I tried to do what was right for your in- 
terests, but I guess I made a mess of it. 
You were right. You can’t build a busi- 
ness on materials and machinery alone. 
You've got to build on men.” 

A shuffle of feet sounded out in the yard. 
A few workers went past, walking in a 
group. They were the engine room crew | 
bound for the cellar to get up steam. The | 
manager sprang to his feet. 

“To-morrow we'll be working again,’ he 
cried. “It’s over.” 

Dan walked to the door. Little Tony | 
stood there, staring after the men. 

“Did you hear that, Tony?’ Dan asked 
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tremulotsly. ‘‘To-morrow.” 
“T heard it.” The boy nodded, his face 
radiant. “That’s what us guys talked 


about in camp.” 
. THE END. 
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current,” I said, Then I threw away my 
hat, pitched my coat down on the sod and | 
gathered up my bridle reins. 

“Wait! cried the hunchback. Then he 
turned to Jud. “Wash your face in the | 
tub by the spout yonder, an’ bring up your | 


horse, Take Danel with you. Open Tol- ‘ ‘ 3 Ba 
bert’s fence an’ put the cattle in the grove. bristles. Beautiful wood, richly finish- 
Then come back here. Quiller’s the light- ed. Very popular with lovers of good 
est; he’s goin’ to try the current.” brushes. 

Then he swung around and clucked to the 
mare. I spoke to El Mahdi and we rode Send for Illustrated Literature 


down toward the river. On the bank Ump | 
stopped and looked out across the water, 
ast, 31 wide, muddy. Then he turned to me. 
“Hadn’t you better ride the Bay Eagle?” | 
he said. “She knows more in a minute |" 
than any horse that was ever born.” 
“What's wrong with El Mahdi?” I said, 
piqued a little. | 
“He ain’t steady,” responded the hunch- 
back; ‘an’ he knows more tricks than a 
meetin’-house rat. 
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flanks with my heels. e horse was | 
standing on the edge of the sodded bank. 
When my heels struck him, he jumped as 
far as he could out into the river. 

There was a& great splash. The horse 
dropped like a stone, his legs stiff as ram- 
rods, his neck doubled under and his back 
bowed. It was a bucking jump and meant 
going to the bottom. I felt the water rush 
up and close over my head. 

I clamped my legs to the horse, held my 
breath, and went down in the saddle. TI 
thought we should never reach the bottom 
of that river. The current tugged, trying || 
to pull me loose and whirl me away. The 
horse under me felt like a millstone. The 
weight of water pressed like some tremen- 
dous thumb. Then we struck the rock bot- 
tom and began to come up. The sensa- 
tion change I_ seemed now to be thrust 
violently from below against a weight 
pressing on my head, as though I were 
being used by some force under me to 
drive the containing cork out of the bottle 
in which we were enclosed. I began to be | 
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of my fingers. 

The horse blew the water out of his 
nostrils and doubled his long legs. I 
thought he was going down again, and, 
seizing the top of the saddle horn, I loosed 
my feet in the stirrups. If El Mahdi re- 
turned to the deeps of that river, he would 
go by himself. . 

He stretched out his grey neck, sank 
until the water came running over the 
saddle, and then began to swim with long 
graceful strokes of his iron legs as though 
it were the easiest thing in the world. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHEN PROVIDENCE IS PAGAN, 


HE. strength of the current did not seem 
to be so powerful as I had judged it. 

However, its determination was difficult. 
The horse swam with great ease, but he 
was an extraordinary horse, with -a ca- 
pacity for doing with this apparent ease 
everything which it pleased him to at- 
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that was a hundred yards in diameter, in 
which the water moved from the circum- 
ference to the center with a velocity in- 
creasing with the contracting of its orbit, 
from almost dead water in its rim to a 
whirling eddy in its center. 

I pulled El Mahdi up and let him drift 
with the motion of the water. We swung 
slowly around the circle, moving inward 
so gently that our progress was almost 
imperceptible. 

The panic of men carried out in flood 
water can be easily understood. The ac- 
tivity of any power is very apt to alarm 
when that power is controlled by no intel- 
ligence. It is the unthinking nature of the 
force that strikes the terror. Death and 
the dark would lose much if they lost this 
attribute. The water bubbled over the 
saddle. The horse drifted like a chip. To 
my eyes, a few feet above this flood, the 
water seemed to lift on all sides, not un- 
like the sloping rim of some enormous 
yellow dish, . in which I was moving grad- 
ually Pe the ‘center. 

If I should strike out toward the shore, 
we should be swimming uphill, while the 
current turning inward was apparently 
traveling down. This delusion of grade 
is well known to the swimmer. It is the 
chiefest terror of great water. Expert 
swimmers floating easily in flood water 
have been observed to turn over suddenly, 
throw up their arms, and go down. This 
is probably panic caused by believing them- 
selves caught in the vortex of a cone, from 
which there seems no escape, except by 
the impossible one of swimming up to its 
rim, risirg on all sides to the sky. 

In a few minutes El Mahdi was in the 
center of the eddy, carried by a current 
growing always stronger. In this center 
the water boiled, but it was for the most 
part because of the lashing of surface 
currents. There seemed to be no heavy 
twist of the deep water into anything like 
a dangerous whirlpool. Still there was a 
pull, a tugging of the current to a center. 
Again I was unable to estimate the power 
of this drag, as it was impossible to es- 
timate how much resistance was being 
offered by the horse. ; 

In the vortex of the eddy the delusion of 
the vast cone was more pronounced. It 
was one of the dangerous elements to be 
considered. I observed the horse closely 
to determine, if possible, whether he pos- 
sessed this delusion. If he did, there was 
not the slightest evidence of it. He seem- 
ed to swim on the wide river with the in- 
difference of floating timber, his head ly- 
ing flat, and the yellow waves. slipping 
over him to my waist. The sun beat into 
this mighty dish. Sometimes, when it 
caught the water at a proper angle, I was 
blinded and closed my eyes. Neither of 
these things seemed to give El Mahdi the 
slightest annoyance. I heard Ump shout 
and turned the horse toward the south 
shore. He swam straight out of the eddy 
with the same mysterious ease that char- 
acterized every effort of this eccentric an- 
imal, and headed for the bank of the river 
on the line of a bee. He struck the cur- 
rent beyond the dead water, turned a lit- 
tle upstream and came out on the re not 
a hundred paces below the ferry. Both 
Ump and Jud rode down to meet me. 

El Mahdi shook the clinging water from 
his hide and resumed his attitude of care- 
less indifference. 

“Great fathers!” exclaimed Jud, looking 
the horse over, “you ain’t turned a hair on 
him. He ain't even blowed. It must be 
easy swimmin’.’ 

“Don’t fool vistibenie) said the hunch- 
back. “You can’t depend on that horse. 
He’d let on it was easy if it busted a girt.” 

“It was easy for him,” I said, rising to 
the defense. 

“Ho, ho,” said Ump, “I wouldn’t think 
you'd be throwin’ bokays after that duckin’. 
I saw him. It wasn’t so killin’ easy.’ 

“It couldn't be so bad,’ said Jud; ‘the 
horse ain't a bit winded.” 


“Laddiebuck,’ . cried: the hunchback, 
“you'll see before you get through. That 
current’s bad.” 

I turned around in the saddle. “Then 
you’re not going to put them in?” I- said. 

“Quiller’’! said the hunchback, ‘we've 
got to put ’em in.” 

“Don’t you think we'll get them over all 
right?” said I, bidding for the consolation 
of hope. 

“God knows,” answered the hunchback. 
“It'll be the toughest sleddin’ that we ever 
went up against.” Then he turned his 
mare 
ferrymen, and we followed him. 


Ump stopped at the door and called to 


the old woman. “Granny,” he said, “set 
us out a bite.” Then he climbed down from 
the Bay Eagle, one leg at a time, as a 
spider might have done. 

“Quiller,” he called to me, “pull off your 
saddle, an’ let Jud feed that long-legged 
son of a sea cook. He’ll float better with 
a full belly.’ 

Jud dismounted from_ the é 
‘When does the dippin’ begin?’ he said. 
“Mornin’ or afternoon service?” 

The hunchback squinted at the sun. “It’s 
eleven o'clock now,” he answered. 
hour we’ll lock horns with Hawk Rufe an’ 
hell an’ high water, an’ the devil keeps 
what he gits.” 

Jud took off the saddles and fed the 
horses shelled corn in the grass before the 
door, and after the frugal dinner we wait- 
ed for an hour. The hunchback was a good 
general, When he went out to the des- 
perate sally he would go with fresh men 
and fresh horses. I spent that hour on 
my back. 

Across the road under the chestnut trees 
the black cattle rested in the shade, gath- 
ering strength for the long swim. On the 
sod before the door the horses rolled, turn- 
ing entirely over with their feet in the air. 
Jud lay with his legs stretched out, his 
back to the earth, and his hugh arms fold- 
ed across his face. 

Ump sat doubled up on the skirt of his 
saddle, his elbows in his lap, his long 
fingers linked together, and the shaggy hair 
straggling across his. face. He was the 
king of the crooked men, planning his bat- 
tle with the river while his lieutenants 
slept with their bellies to the sun. 


(To be continued in the March number of 
THE AMERICAN Boy.) 


SYNOPSIS 


UILLER, the boy of the_ blue grass 
hill country on his beloved El Mahdi; 
Ump, the strange hunchback with an un- 
canny knowledge of horses, riding the red- 
coated Cardinal! and Jud, one of the 
strongest men of the hills on his faithful 
Bay Eagle—these allies, fiercely loyal to 
Quiller’s oldest brother Ward, are deter- 
mined to protect his interests while Ward 
lies helpless after a fall from a horse. 
It’s a tale of horses and men of the hills 
and a cattle deal; of foul play and crafty 
plotting on the part of Ward's enemy, 
Hawk Rufe Woodford, aided by a; set of 
scoundrels. Woodford, taking advantage 
of Ward’s illness and hoping to escape loss 
from a fall in the price of cattle, has de- 
manded delivery of five hundred head of 
eattle which Ward is bound by the condi- 
tions of the sale to deliver within three 
days of Woodford’s demand. And—to add 
to the indignation of Ward’s_ friends—the 
teasing Cynthia Carper, adored by Quiller’s 


brother, has apparently deserted to the 
enemy. 
How will this boy of the Cumberland 


Mountains, his faithful friends and their 
splendid horses meet the task they have be- 
fore them? The rest of the story tells. 
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A Soldier and a Gentleman 


(Continued from page 8) 


attention and adulation patiently but im- 
periously. But he never allowed anyone 
to handle him too familiarly. The other 
Arabs, all younger and more fiery than 
he, were fond of being petted and stroked, 
and would bend their glossy necks to the 
reach of every hand, big or tiny. But “the 
old man’ would not do this, even for me, 
who rode him most and knew him best. 
Only once in all the four years that I had 
him did he lower his crest and let me 
caress his head and ears. Of that time I 
shall speak later. 


T HE ARAB is built for speed, endurance 
and weight-carrying power on a plan 
that is absolutely scientific. To make speed, 
he travels close to the ground, toeing in, 
and keeping his feet so near together, front 
and back, that he all but “interferes’’—but 
loses no time. As for endurance, his heart, 
the engine that runs him, and his lungs are 
one-third larger. than the heart and the 
lungs of any ordinary horse; while his 
windpipe is double the size of a thorough- 
bred’s windpipe. When Obeyran ran, he 
held his head so high that, by stretching 
out my arm I could lay my hand on the 
wide space between his eyes. This high 
carriage of the muzzle meant that his 
great windpipe was straight, so that down 
it could flow unrestricted by bends and 
turns the volume of air that he needed. 

Whenever I halted him after a _ gallop, 
he did not stand blowing, with heaving 
sides. To prove that he was not short of 
breath, instantly down to the ground went 
his nose (a nose so little that it is said of 
the Arab that he can drink out of a pint 
cup), and he began to feed! 

And now as to carrying power: The 
body of an Arab fits a square; that is, he 
is as long as he is high, the measurement 
of his back from his withers, where his 
mane ceases to grow, to the root of his 
high-carried tail, being equal to his meas- 
urement from the withers to the ground. So 
his back is not too long for his height: 
not out of proportion to the rest of him, 
as are the backs of our thoroughbreds and 
standardbreds—except only in rare cases. 
This short back-line of the Arab is due to 
the singular fact that he has one less ver- 
tebra in his spine than have our horses 
(he has two less bones in his tail). And 
that the Arab is a better carrier than the 
long-backed breeds is explained by the sim- 
ple, well-known principle that it is harder 


to break a short stick than it is a long one. 

There are other differences in construc- 
tion between the desert-born horse and our 
native. horse. For instance, in the Arab, 
the pastern—which is that part of the leg 
between the hoof and the fetlock—is strik- 
ingly long, and slopes at an angle which 
permits the almost hairless fetlock to come 
near to the ground. It is these long pas- 
terns that give the Arab his springiness. 

The head of an Arab is quite oddly 
shaped—narrow at the muzzle, big at the 
top, with a bulging forehead, a really hugh 
brain space, and jaw bones that stand wide 
apart, the whole being surmounted by ears 
ridiculously small. 

Month after month as I owned Obey- 
ran, he became more and more of a 
wonder to me. All my life I had lived 
among horses, but I had never known a 
horse like this one, or like the other Arabs 
that had come with him. In order to keep 
his head down, so that he might see the 
fences that had never troubled him on his 
own desert, I had to ride him with a stand- 
ing martingale. This fretted him, and often 
when the California foothills were left be- 


hind me, and there lay ahead miles of 
straight, shining, valley road, I used to 
take off the martingale and let “the old 


man” out. 

He was the wind! His nose 
ward, his delicate ears laying flat, his white 
tail floating behind him like a banner, he 
took the miles! And as he sped, and the 
warm sun aided his pace in warming him 
up, he turned quite an extraordinary blue! 
For being a pure Arab, of course his skin 
was dark—the color of gun-metal. 

How he loved to do “figure eights’’—a 
form of riding popular among the Bedouins, 
who ride thus. among their graves. An- 
swering to the lightest touch of the rein 
on that solid neck, he would wheel now 
to the right, now to the left, throwing from 
his bit as he scampered flecks of foam, and 
fairly grunting with joy. He liked to race 
straight at a wall, too—and rear to meet 
it, standing high on his powerful hocks. 

So light was his mouth that it was the 
easiest thing possible to bring him down 
from a dead run to a prancing walk. But 
seeing me rein him with little effort often 
deceived onlookers. And led to many an 
amusing experience with him. As he was 
so old, those who wanted to be able to say 
that they had ridden an Arab would always 


ointing sky- 
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and rode back to the house of the) 


Cardinal. | 
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! YouCanPlay 


It ina Few 
Weeks 


Real boys soon learn and like 


BUES 


to play the 


True-Tone SAXOPHONE 


Easiest of all wind instruments to play, one of the most beautiful and the one 


that affords the most pleasure. 
You can play the scale in an hour’s practice and be playing popular music in a few 


weeks, 


If you like, ae can join a 


lodge or school. 


gation. 


for cello parts in orchestra. 


Tom Brown 


And his Famous Clown 
Band——the’ highest priced 
musical act~~have adopted 
True-Tone Saxophones 
generally. 


¥YCLs 


ONE-HALF THE AVERAGE 
MOTORCYCLE PRICE 


Six other “‘big’? motorcycles aver- 
age $370 in price. Yet the Cleve- 
land, with leadership quality unques- 
tioned, sells at $185. Light weight 
low saddle—safe. 75 miles to 
the gallon——15,000 miles on 
' tires. 
Write for Catalog “*B” 


= 
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OIREC? FROM FACTORY fO TOU 
QUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE 


C.K GROUSE CO. 
48 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Masa, 


Why Is A Dog’s Nose Cold? 


Send 25¢ for book answering hundreds 
of curious and interesting questions 
* like this. 


| INTER-STATE PUB. CO:, Dept, Cl, 431 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


ES DINE RING 


Strawberries 
Grown the Kellogg Way 


Yield BIG Profits 


Our Free Book tells how. 
Written by the Strawberry 
King. Gives his secrets for 


ancy Strawberries that 
Worth its weight i in_gold. 
R. M. KELLOGGCO. 


growing, the Big Crops of 
won him fameand fortune. 
Costs nothing--It’s FREE. 
Box 121 ThreeRivers, Mich. 


Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s 


Giant Waved Spencer Sweet 


logue, “Everything for the 


These tested seeds come in 


delay; write at once. 


Makers of Everything in Band 
and Orchestra Instruments 


It’s fun to practice because you learn so rapidl y. 


Join a Band or Orchestra 


band or orchestra in 90 days, or get up a neighbor- 


hood Jazz Band of your own and have a lot of fun, besides. earning a nice little in- 
come. Nothing can take the place of a Saxophone for home entertainment, church, 
In big demand for orchestra dance music. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


We make it easy for your father or mother to get you a Buescher True-Tone 
Saxophone or other instrument. 
paying one cent in advance, and try it six days in your own home, without obli- 
If perfectly satisfied, pay for it om easy payments to suit your convenience. 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Free Saxophone Book 


Send today for your Free copy of ““The Origin of the Saxophone”’ 
lates the fascinating story of 
what each Saxophone is best adapted for; when to use singly, in quartettes, sex- 
tettes, octettes, or in regular band or full Saxophone Band, and 
Just send your name and address. 


They may order any Buescher instrument without 


which re- 


the invention of this wonderful instrument. It tells 


how to transpose 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1035 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
ing American Seed Catalog. It. 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 


If you write now-for our 1922 Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collec- 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 


ters, Henderson’s Brilliant — Popnies, 
eas. 
W TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw this advertise- 

ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 


the seeds will be sent without extra charg 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 


velope which, emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order amounting to $1.00 or more. 


will be mailed to you free. 
Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. Atlee Burpee Co 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 
oo 
Boys orGIRLs fn'an I he 


**Seeds received yesterday all sold out in half 

hour,’’ Richard Lewis, Concordia, Kan. 
Others are doing it, selling our vegetable seeds at 10c. 
per large packet. Easily sold. Get 40-pack sample lot. 
Send no money. Wetrust you. When seeds are sold, 
keep $1.40, return balance to us. 


AMERICAN SEED CQ., Box H-108, Lancaster, Pa. 


For Boy Geouts,Oam Fire Girls, 
For the H _ to School Room, 

Dialogs, Monolo; 

prnarel Opgaing wre an 


SU Cy ye lackface 
rills. How to Stage a Play, Make-w Recitations, 
. 8. DENISON & 00., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 59 “CHICAGO 


Plays 
up. Catalogue Free. 
|_| SOB DENISON & 00, 688 Go. Wabash, Boyt, 50 CHIOAGO 


1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticul- 
tural publication of the 
year, a book of 
176 pages. 

16 color pages. Over, 
1000 beautiful engravings 
showing actual results. A 
mine of valuable garden 
information. Send today. 
for this helpful guide to 
a better garden and the 
special seed collection. 


Invincible As- 


Garden,” 


ane 


@ coupon en- 


Don’t 


etter Sights | 


and Be a Better Shot 


You can get a far more accurate 
bead with a Lyman Combination 
Rear — close up on the tang of | 
your rifle than with an ordin: Vv 
crotch sight far down on the barrel. 
Lyman Target Front Sights are also 
more accurate than any metal bead. 


4 No. 2A Combi- 
nation Rear 
Sight $6.00 


Better Your Aim 
Easy to put on. At your dealer’s, 


or give us your m 
iber. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 7 


e, model and 


60 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
d Mlle ¢ LUNAS ABET OO 2 Oi 
Write Today for 


| FREE CATALOG 
of LYMAN SIGHTS 
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CHARACTER 


REao 
The Development of Character | 
BY OSCAR NEWFANG 


NOT FOR SALE, BUT OBTAINABLE AT 
PUBLIC AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


a 
aN 


by wearing Russell’s Outing Clothing. 
Here are a few genuine Bargains. 


Sheeplined Coats, 34 in. long....... 
Sheeplined MoccasinB.........eueee 
Heavy wool Army socks.... toes 
Army wool blankets........ age 
Aviator’s leather helmet,.......... 


Wool flannel Army shirts........... 3.55 
All wool Army underwear, suits.... 2.50 
U. 8. Navy Pea Jackets.........00: 16.00 
Coat style, wool, Army sweaters. . Wee. 6,00 
Ross 5 shot, bolt action RIFLES,....cccsceeeeeee 10.00 


Ross M. C. Cartridges, box Of 20......secceeceees 15 
We have a complete assortment of Army and Navy 
uniforms, insignia and equipment, Also all winter 
sporting goods. 

Send 10c for CATALOG No. 120 
containing over 2000 Army & Navy and Sporting Goods specials, 


RUSSELL’S (tncorporated) 


42nd St. New York 
Ore wor. Formerly Army & Navy Store Co., Inc. 


BUILD YOUR OWN 
PHONOGRAPH 


It’s Easy With Our Help = 
We furnish motors, tone arms, case IY 
material, blue prints, full instruc — 
tions. Plays any record, Make fine | 
profit buil in t em. for ent lends 
Agents wanted. is “iy 
CHORALEON Co. 
222 10th St., Elkhart. 


Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band. 
—single instrument or complete 
equipment. Used by Army and 
Navy. Send for big catalog, 
liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what instru- 
ment interests e trial. 


you. 
Easy payments. Sold by leading 
music dealers everywhere, 


ILYON & HEALY 
67-77 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


LETTER PAPER JUST LIKE DAD’S 


100 Junior Correspondence Sheets of good quality Bond Paper and | 
100 envelopes to match, neaily printed with your own name and 
address, sent postpaid on receipt of $7.00, Be the first fellow in 
your vicinity to have letter paper just like Dad’s. Junior salesmen | 
wanted. 


CHARLES E. MURPHY, 28 Coal & Iron Exch., Buffalo, N.Y. | 
who have 


f° CORNETISTS trouble 


with WEAK LIPS or HIGH TONES 
or other troubles, should send for 
“Book or PornterRs."’ Sent FREE. 
Virtuoso CORNET School 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Well have it well 
ina jifly. Son! 


Mother knows how apickly Sloan’s Liniment 
takes the soreness ou of bruises and the ache 
out of sore muscles. Sloan’s Linimentis what 
Dad and Mother use. It penetrates without 
rubbing. See to it that you have a bottle of 
Sloan’s at home. All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


S1dany 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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select ‘“the old man” for their rides. I 
would “tire him out” a bit first; then his 
new rider would get up. 

I have always believed that Obeyran 
understood what was going on, and en- 
joyed it, knowing that he had a “green- 
horn.” I think he had a real sense of 
humor. For whereas he was always docile 
enough with me on his back, the moment 
he was carrying a strange rider he would 


begin such a dancing and prancing, such 
4|a series of little curvetings and head toss- 
ings and mane 


flingings, that there would 
be excited cries for help. Then the 


stranger, getting down, would admit that 


he, or she, was glad enough that “the 
old man” was no younger! 

On one occasion a young actor visited 
the ranch to see the desert horses, and 


selected Obeyran for the usual ride. I 


took the old gentleman out first, for a mile 


or two. Then I turned him over to the 
visitor. Now, this was around the noon 
hour, and perhaps the white horse resented 
being saddled while his friends to either 
side were munching their hay. At any rate, 
he made the actor regret his equestrian 
ambitions! Directly the young man was 
up, and had his stirrups, away “the old 
man” went—as far as the mill, a quarter 
of a mile eff, then back to the stable, then 
back to the mill, then back again to the 
stable, and so on till the actor was out of 
breath, and dizzy with being turned, and 
ready to call it a day! 

“Old man!” he scoffed, when Obeyran’s 
bridle had been caught on the fifth or sixth 
return to the stable yard, and the protesting 
rider rescued; “why, that’s the youngest 
animal I’ve ever been on!” Gladly he let 
go of the pommel, dropped the reins, and 
slipped down. 

Obeyran, blue all over, and sudsy, gave 
himself a shake, poked at his stall door 
crossly, and stalked in, as much as to say, 
“Well, he would ride at feeding time, so I 
gave him enough of it!” Afterward, when- 
ever he had a stranger upon his back, he 
would do the mill-stable race, and with 
steadily increasing gusto, so that finafly the 
idea appealed to him as a grand romp, and 
he performed somewhat like a very much 
excited white dancing mouse! 

But if the stranger was six or seven 
years old, well, then, it was quite a dif- 
ferent matter. With a wise and solemn 
look in those big eyes, and a sort of foolish 
waddle in place of the usual prance, he 
would take his way carefully, oh, so care- 
fully, down the road and back again, going 
as if on eggs! -And if a child entered. his 
stall, he would not so much as shift a foot. 
He had not been born in ‘the tent of the 
women for nothing! ; 


[1X ARABIA it is the mares who are ridden 
to battle. Not only because they are 
believed to be braver than their brothers, 
the horses, and also wiser, but because 
when they go up against the spears of the 
enemy they allow their riders to do all of 
the fighting, instead of fighting among 
themselves. But Obeyran had been in bat- 
tle, according to the story of the Bedouin 
who brought him to Chicago. This battle 
experience came about through his being 
white. A white Arab is held to be almost 
sacred, being more or less uncommon in 
the desert. And “the old man,” dressed 
in his stirrupless Bedouin saddle, high and 
padded, with  breast-piece, crouper and 
bridle gay with colored wool tassels, had 
carried his master into more than one fray. 

Most pure-blooded Arabs are bay, or 
brown, or chestnut. They are never black, 
or so seldom that, according to the late 
Lady Ann Blunt (Baroness Wentworth, and 
he agp aphera of Lord Byron), the traveler 
n the Arabian Desert does not see black 
Arabs. It is the cold-blooded horse of the 
Franders breed that is so frequently black; 
and in Arabia the color is not in good re- 
pute. Full-blooded Arabs are never spot- 
ted. Touched with roan they often are, and 
trimmed on forehead, nose and feet with 
plentiful white. One strain is noted for a 
splotch of dark red on the nigh quarter. 

Obeyran’s feet, for all that he was a 
white horse, were coal black. When IT first 
owned him, I used to send him to the 
blacksmith’s shop regularly, if his hoofs 
were too long, or his plates were worn out. 
One day I happened to complain to the 
smith about the time it had taken him to 
shoe “the old man”; whereupon he informed 
me that he could not do the job any faster 
for the reason that Obeyran’s hoofs were 
“like iron.’ “And I have to burn them 
down,” he confessed (I had forbidden him 
to use red-hot shoes against the hoofs of 
any of the horses.) 

“Very well,” I said, “if the old man’s 
feet are like iron, then they can stand the 
roads without shoes.” 

This statement appalled the smith, and 
fairly staggered the Englishman who took 


care of Obeyran. I was told that ‘the old 
man” would become footsore ‘just standing 
in his stall,” that he would lose weight and 
appetite and spirits. But I was so put out 
at the smith for disobeying my instructions 
concerning hot shoes that I held to my de- 
termination. And from that day forward, 
in wet season or dry, no matter how much 
or how little traveling was done by Obey- 
ran and the other Arabs, not one of them 
ever had even so much as an iron tip on his, 
or her, hoofs. And never was a single 
animal tender-footed. And no more horn 
was burned down. 

“The old man” is gone, though his sons 
and daughters flourish from one end of the 
Pacific Coast to the other. He did not 
die as old horses die, getting thinner, and 
weaker, because less able to chew his food. 
He died the year he was thirty-three, in 
his full strength and beauty. And to some 
extent he was the victim of his own ex- 
uberant spirits. 


[HAD FOUND out that I could drive him. 
One afternoon, hearing that an Arab colt 


was ill on another part of the ranch, I 
had “the old man” put into a cut-under 
runabout. He had not been out of his 


stall for a couple of days, and needed exer- 
cise. Anxious over the sick colt, I let 
Obeyran take his own clip out of the stable 
yard and down the winding road that led 
beside the creek. He flew. When a gate 
was reached, he could scarcely wait for it 
to be opened, but daintily rose into the air 
with his impatience; and when he was 
through, he foamed and danced excitedly 
till the gate was shut and he could be on 
his way again. 

The distance was a bare two miles, but 
he would not once come to a walk. Part 
way there was a creek to ford, shallow at 
that season, but cold enough, even on a 
warm day. “The old man” plunged through 
it, sweeping his muzzle along the top of 
the water as he went, knowing well enough 
that, hot as he was, he would not be al- 
lowed to drink. Then on he whirled the 
runabout, over the railroad track and up 
to the colts’ barn. 

There I tied him to a corner in the sun. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, and it 
would have been cruel even to think of 
covering him. The colt was so ill that 
no one could be spared to keep an eye on 
“the old man,” or walk him about to cool 
him off. However, after attending to the 
colt, I found that a breeze had sprung BP: 
Obeyran’s coat was dry, and lay in little 
rough whorls. Realizing that harm might 
have ‘been done him, and that I must warm 
him up at once, I started him home again, 
sending him at his own smart pace. In 
no time he was turning blue, and I began to 
hope that he would not suffer from being 
uncovered in so light a wind. At the stable 
he was thoroughly rubbed down, then 
wrapped in his own particular rug and 
given a hot drink. 

But as I was sitting down to dinner at 
seven, a man came with a message from 
the stable. Even before he spoke, I guessed 
what was wrong. . Perhaps it was the cold 
stream. Or else it was that breath of 
wind. At any rate, Obeyran had refused 
his hay, and—he was rolling, 

It was the colic. 

There is no bad news about a horse that 
is so dreaded as just that news. Dinner 
was forgotten. Everything else was for- 
gotten: One and all the ranch staff began 
a desperate fight for the life of “the old 
man.” For.two nights and two days he 
was never allowed to be alone for a mo- 
ment; and all that skill and love could do 
for him was done. 

His endurance was wonderful, and his 
spirit. After a paroxysm of Bere” he would 
get up and shake himself, and nose his hay, 
and look about him—at the hill in one di- 
rection, at the stream flowing past the stable 
in the other. If in the early morning or 
late evening the double door of his box was 
closed, he would put one eye to a knothole 
and look out at the colts in the yard, and 
nicker. Then another paroxysm would 
seize him, and he would go down again. 


[ATE AFTERNOON of the third day, a 
Japanese boy came running to the bunga- 
low where I was trying to get some much- 
needed rest. “Oh, Missy,” he cried breath- 
lessly, “I think ‘the old man,’ he pretty 
soon muki!” 

I hurried to the stable. Obeyran was up, 
standing doggedly, his four feet planted far 
apart. But I could see that he swayed. 
“Old man!” T said to him—and put out my 
arms. 

It was then that he did what he had 
never before done in all of those four years. 
Looking straight at me in the curious, hu- 
man way of the Arab, he came to me, 
weakly, unsteadily, wavering, and—laid his 
forehead against my breast. 


I laid my cheek between his ears. I 
stroked him. I forgot that he was only a 
horse, and told him all my grief, and re- 
gret, and love. This for a long minute— 
then someone drew me gently away. 

I could not see him as I went, backing, 
except that the white of him danced in a 
mist of tears. The double doors shut be- 
tween us, and I was led away.. I had 
reached only the corner of the stable, how- 
ever, when I heard a dull sound, then a 
cry. “The old man’ had gone down for 
the last time. 

Nine years ago that was, yet I feel his 
loss acutely still. For he was something 
more than a horse, a perfect and beautiful 
creature. He was a personality, a friend. 
To-day he lies buried close beside that 
swift and noisy little mountain stream that, 
with so many voices, went tumbling by in 
sight of his stall. Over him the maiden- 
hair ferns wave, knee-deep, sheltered from 
the sun by the clustering buckeyes. Far 
from the tents of the Bedouins he rests, 
after his thirty-three years of joyous and 
eventful life. But so long as there are 
horses in the far West, horses that can 
claim descent from this royal white father, 
just so long will Obeyran I, son of the 
Desert, not be forgotten. 


The next article by Hleanor Gates tells 
wonderful things about the lives of Arab 
horses in the desert sands of their far- 
away homes, and wm particular about the 
amazing horse-sense and unflinching brav- 
ery displayed by the beautiful Sheba. 
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In The American. Boy’s 
Pocket 


How. MANY SCARS have you? It is 
hard for a boy to grow up without 
a few. Ellis Parker Butler, author of the 
Jibby Jones stories, has four he can show. 
He has a big one on his chin where he was 
cut by a broken milk pitcher when he fell 
down stairs when a very small boy. He 
has one on his left palm where he shot 
himself with a Fourth of July pistol forty- 
three years ago. He has another across 
his thumb where he chopped himself with 
a toy hatchet, but his oddest scar is one 
on his shin. You could not guess how he 
got it if you tried for a year. A ginger 
ale bottle exploded and shot him in the 
leg! . . « What would you do if you 
should meet Enos A. Mills unexpectedly? 
Hope you wouldn’t do what a boy did in 
a restaurant in an Illinois town recently. 
Mr. Mills had gone into the lunch room 
to eat a bite between a lecture and train- 
time. A boy carrying a tray laden with 
somebody’s ham and eggs and coffee, stop- 
ped short in front of Mr. Mills, stared 
hard at him and—accidentally tilted the 
tray and slipped the entire contents there- 
of into the famous naturalist’s lap. The 
proprietor was for firing the boy on the 
spot. Mr. Mills said, “First, let’s find’ out 
about it." They quizzed the boy, who said, 
“T’ve seen Mr. Mills’ picture so often in The 
American Boy, and have read all his 
articles, and he looks so much like his 
picture that I knew it was him (“him,” 
that’s what he said, the naughty boy) and 
I guess J got kinda rattled when I saw 
him right there in front of me, and forgot 
all about the tray. I'll pay for cleaning 
his suit.” But Mr. Mills said he had been 
repaid by the compliment of the recog- 
nition—and they let it go at that. . . . 
In a letter that came to the Puzzle De- 
partment from a Filipino boy, James 
Guerrero Wingo, there was an item which 
the editor of that department may sup- 
press, so we're going to slip it in here. 
“There is nothing so funny as your name,” 
says James. “In Ilocano (a Philippine dia- 
lect which I speak fluently) Kappa Kappa 
is a kind of oyster.” . . . Remem- 
ber those forest fire pictures on pages 24 
and 25 of the January number? Thev 
were so beautiful, so realistic, that we 
wrote a special note of congratulation to 
the artist, Mr. Thomas Fogarty. In reply 
Mr. Fogarty wrote: “The American Boy 
has achieved an enviable record and T 2on- 
sider it a distinction to be a contributor. 
Indeed it is true, as you say, that our 
boys are the people from whom our fu- 
ture art lovers must be developed, and I 
am mighty glad to be associated with a 
magazine that sets such a splendid stan- 
dard for boys, not only in its illustrations, 
but in everything else. As to the illus- 
tration you mention, the author of 
“Through Fire’ made the forest fire so 
thrilling that it would have been difficult 
not to have given adequate pictures for it.’ 
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few half-grown ones and a number 
so young that they were still con- 
ducted by the mother. To the south 
of the grove I saw a young squirrel 
following. an old one, plainly using 
the old one as a guide to some- 
where. 

These squirrels had come from every 
oint of the compass. Squirrels were miss- 
ng from their former homes that were at 
least twenty miles away; and it is pos- 


_sible that they had come to this lodgepole 


grove. 

Ordinarily a squirrel is nearly a her- 
mit, He has a territory and a tree to 
himself. There are no trespassers at har- 
vest time; there is no crowding, no con- 
fusion. Squirrels are not social, but plio- 
neer-like in taste for seclusion. 

This congestion was hard on these quiet- 
loving, independent and peppery tempered 
folk. The crowds, movements and unnec- 
essary noise, clashing with the individual- 
ity. of the ca Fal required of him the 
heroic to readjust to this violent and un- 
pleasant change. There was dodging and 
sputtering, threatening and scolding, but 
they accepted the situation with minimum 
fighting. 

Numbers, noise, constant movement and 
the exposure of the squirrels attracted 
hawks and owls; they were ready for op- 


‘portunities—for the misfortune of the squir- 


Tels. : 

An early winter wind scattered and mix- 
ed thousands of cones that were stored in 
the stormward edge of the forest floor of 
the grove. This caused the squirrels no end 
of confusion and bickering as they collect- 
ed and repiled them. 

During the wind storm the largest squir- 
rel apartment tree blew over. It was an 
old yellow pine with numerous large hol- 
low limbs. The tree formerly had been 


Squirrel Travelers 


(Continued from page 26) 


used tor years by chickadees and wood- 
peckers. But these had given way to 
squirrels. However an owl was using this 
tree with the squirrels. 

Midday this tree simply had been plumed 
with squirrel tails. It suggested then the 
presence of a squirrel convention; there 
were discussions and contentions. At times 
there was no order, they came almost to 
blows. 

Repeatedly I tried to count—to take a 
census of this one tree. Once I made nine- 
teen and the next time twenty-seven. Dur- 
ing each count there were comings and 
goings, changings of positions, so that I 
could only guess the number. I guessed 
forty-five. 

The fall of this apartment tree was a 
calamity. A number of squirrels were kill- 
ed and injured. and others left without ‘a 
home. The trunk burst open and many of 
the larger limbs were broken in pieces. 
However, the few remaining habitable 
rooms in the wreck were taken as homes 
by: squirrels even though this trunk lay 
on the ground. me 

This extraordinary congestion of squir- 
rels would have made a house shortage in 
even the most promising corners of the 
woods. There were but few old or dead 
trees in the grove, and the result was over- 
crowding of every available housing place. 

Occasionally during the winter an in- 
habited tree or some other crashed down, 
causing confusion and death among the 
crowded squirrels. 

Just how many squirrels perished dur- 


ing the winter is unknown, At the 
end of winter there were still squir- 
rels to the number of more than two 
hundred—and possibly double this 
number—in the grove. But there’ 
had been no food shortage. There 
were still thousands of lodgepole 
cones, each laden with nuts, on the trees 
in the grove. ‘ 

Early spring, numbers of those with old 
homes near-by left the grove; perhaps they 
hoped to discover a food supply which 
would enable them to move and have all 
the comforts of their old home. But these 
squirrels promptly returned—perhaps to 
await impatiently a suitable time. 


As soon as grass and plants started, the 
squirrels began scattering for their homes. 
Every home bound squirrel that I glimpsed 
was speeding singly. He knew where he 
was going. A few squirrels that I knew re- 
turned to their former homes. 

During the summer they lived on salads 
without nuts. They ate buds of the wil- 
low and the aspen, the bark of many trees, 
mistletoe, parasitic growths, the juicy tops 
of the golden banner and other wild flowers. 
Numerous also were the unsatisfactory food 
substitutes which the squirrels consumed 
as they impatiently awaited the first mush- 
rooms and the first half ripened nuts. 

The autumn came. I visited a number 
of places in which squirrels had lived for 
years prior to the famine. In many not a 
squirrel was in sight. The former inhab- 
itants may have perished during the famine 
or during their travels they may have found 
a ted more appealing to them than their 
old homes. 


“Bighorn Battles’ is the title of Mr. 
Mills’ next article about adventures with 
mountain sheep high up in the Rockies. 
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His Picture in the Paper 


(Continued from page 15) 


right side—I mean on the left side where it 
ought to be. But its main business is to 
teach us geography, and history, and al- 
gebra, and all of the other world-reknown- 
ed skull fillers. But can it make a’ good 
job of it when it has to knock off every 
now and then and persuade Leep Macon 
that coffin nails won’t render him any more 
noble? And, so on down the line. 

“T hold, Mr. Chairman, and fellow Ath- 
enians, that we otght to govern ourselves 
for ourselves. I could have taken a bunch 
of picked men and broken Alvie Skaggs of 
loafing just as quick as the faculty. Fur- 
thermore, although Alvie is a good friend 
of mine, I would have been glad to pick 
the men and supervise the persuading. 
The hope of our schools is pupil govern- 
ment. It is the biggest thing there is be- 
fore, the country to-day. Do you know 
how many schools in Arkansas, in Ala- 
bama, in California have adopted pupil 
government? Well, I have the figures 
right here, and I am going to turn loose 
some facts that will prop your eyes open. 
Take the state of Pennsylvania alone . .” 

High Water had begun to comprehend 
vaguely the significance of the situation. It 
would probably be well to check the sta- 


tistical Shorty in his wild career. He 
sprang to his feet: 
“Mister Chairman,” he called. Shorty 


lifted his voice and continued. 

“Mister Chairman,” yelled High Water. 

“For what pareose does the gentleman 
rise?” asked the presiding officer. 

“A point of information.” 

“State your point.” . 

“Just this, is the gentleman speaking on 
purpose, or is he a little addled, so to 
speak?” 

The deadliness of the look with which 
Shorty fixed the intruder killed the in- 
cipient sqawk which started to rise. <A 
moment Shorty’s gaze rested full upon 
High Water while a great silence fell upon 
the hall. High Water dwindled steadily 
to the vanishing point. Then, with an im- 
patient gesture which consigned High Wat- 
er to oblivion, Shorty proceeded to hurl 
further statistics at his hearers. 

Shorty had gone thoroughly into the 
problem of student government. Books 
gleaned from the library and borrowed 
from the faculty had rid tat him with in- 
numerable data. Marching up and down 
the aisle Shorty swung his arms in florid 
gestures, his voice carrying distinctly to 
every ear in the hall. Shorty was making 
a profound impression. It was his first 
begga appearance upon the forensic 
stage. e wore the look of a crusader 
on holy errand. He swept on to a dra- 
matie finish: “Mr. Chairman, in view of 
these indisputable facts, with a purpose 
fixed upon the everlasting welfare of Hill- 
top, I move that the chairman be author- 
ized to appoint a committee to confer with 
the president and faculty relative to_bring- 
ing about student government in Hilltop 
Academy.” There were a dozen _ seconds, 
a vote unanimously favorable, and the so- 
ciety proceeded with its regular program. 
It was insipid, and when it adjourned 
Shorty was deluged with congratulations. 
Among the first to reach the perspiring 
orator were Slim Whithead and Hditor 
Brown. 

“J eall that clever, Shorty,’’ whispered 
Slim. “If it doesn’t work I miss my 
guess.” Brown was effusive in his praise, 
He caught up with Slim at the door and 
asked that enterprising gentleman to pro- 
cure for him for use in The Crater a pic- 
ture of Shorty. Slim promised. He went 
directly home, but at the yard gate, he 
hesitated, stood for a moment in deep 
thought, then went over to a room on 
Chestnut Street, and held a conference 
with Ivan Wilson, the leading pen and ink 
artist of Hilltop. Monday, Shorty and 
Slim met on the campus. Slim, being in 
an impish humor, and willing to check 
Shorty’s rising self-esteem, asked him if 
Brown had requested his picture, 

“Not yet.” 

“That's strange,” said Slim. “He asked 
me to get one of High Water for him.” 

“High Water!" exploded Shorty. “What 
does he want High Water's picture for?” 

“To publish in The Crater,” answered 
Slim innocently. ‘‘He asked me to get it, 
to slip it out of his room. Doesn't want 
High Water to know about it. Wants it 
to be a fine surprise for him.” 

“But what does he want to use High 
Water’s picture for? What’s he done?” 
pleaded Shorty. 

“Can't say,’ answered Slim, laconically. 
“Let’s see. High Water is taking Zoology. 
That’s at eleven. Maybe I could look over 
his stock of photographs at that hour.” 

As Slim and Shorty went their ways 
across the campus, igh Water Puckett 
emerged from a thick clump of lilac bush- 
es. He wore the look of one exalted. He 
had sought the shade of the lilacs for a 
moment's snatch at Greek history, He 
went away, the issues of Athens and Troy 
yet undetermined, but with a great joy 
in his heart. He pulled out his watch. 
It lacked thirty minutes of class time. He 
turned his course down College Street 
whereon, two blocks away, was a photog- 
rapher’s studio. 


SHORTY was moody, disconsolate. Five 
days had passed since his voice had 
aroused the Athenians, but nothing had 
come of it.. The fine enthusiasm for self- 
government seemed to have suffered a sud- 
den chilliness. The fruits for which he 
yearned were strangely withheld. Often 
he had seen Brown, talked with him, and 
while the editor had been affable no in- 
vitation had been extended Shorty to grace 
the pages of The Crater. The bitterness 
of defeat was in Shorty’s heart. He had 
ransacked his mind for an idea as to how 
he could follow up his success with the 
Athenians with other achievements, but 
no ideas came. Worst of all were the 
complacent smirk which High Water al- 


ways wore in his presence, and the trans- ¢ 


parent pleasantries with which High Water 
always greeted him. 

“Well, about time for The Crater to be 
out, isn’t it? I suppose you are counting 
the minutes till it comes,” or, “Say, Shorty, 
do you know what page they are going to 
put your picture on? I’d like to know so 
as to save time looking for it.” 

One day, it occurred to Shorty that 
Brown might have arranged for a sur- 
prise for him, too. So, he paid a visit to 
the College Street photographer. The same 
day, High Water accosted Slim and told 
him in confidence, so to speak, that he 


had just had his picture taken; thought it 
would be nice to send one home, and 
wouldn’t Slim come over and pass judg- 
ment on it. Slim would. High Water had 
posed for the picture with a prophetic eye 
fixed upon the columns of The Crater. His 
posture was severely still, and his coun- 
tenance was clothed in a martial cast. 
High Water stood by impatiently waiting 
~ Slim to say something. Presently, Slim 


“Well, now, won’t your folks be delight- 
ed to get this?” High Water was disap- 
pointed. ¢ 
_ “Oh, T suppose they won’t object to look- 
ing it over. [ have several made—in case 
of sickness or something. There they 


are . ._.” indicating a package on the 
table. There were five pictures in the 
package. Every time High Water came 


back to his room he counted his pictures 
to see if one had gone its way to The 
Crater’s office. ; 

_Later, Shorty fetched in a package of 
pictures. He explained to Slim that he 
had own uncles and aunts who hadn’t had 
a picture of his since he was born. He 
left the package on the table, and when- 
ever he came in he, too, made a careful 
canvass of his pictures if perchance one 
might be missing. His concern was all in 
vain. The package remained intact. 

As time wore on, Shorty’s pessimism in- 
creased in intensity. The Crater was due 
in a few days. There was nothing to in- 
dicate that he had not lost. Shorty,  al- 
ways a hard loser, hated worse the pros- 
pect of the flood of sarcasm which High 
Water would pour forth upon his de- 
feated head. He began to be distrustful 
of Slim. Why had his roommate, his bos- 
om friend, been so prompt to inform him 
that he had been commissioned to get 
High Water’s picture? It occurred to him 
that Slim’s conduct in the matter was 
questionable, perhaps approaching treach- 
ery. At any rate, Shorty was keenly con- 
scious of Slim’s failure to lend help in his 
hour of need. Slim did not misunder- 
stand Shorty’s feeling. He smiled’ in- 
wardly and refused to take notice of 
Shorty’s gloom and grouchiness. But he 
could not locate the cause of the enmity 
with which High Water was regarding him. 
High Water, usually effusive and gran- 
diose, had become strangely reticent, and 
there were veiled accusations in every 
glance that he gave Slim. As a matter of 
fact, High Water was harboring the sus- 
picion that Slim, although asked by Brown 


to provide his picture—had he not heard 


Slim say so  himself—was 


guilty of 
sinister slackness 


in the performance of 
his duty. Of course, Shorty’s hand was in 
it. No doubt Slim was giving Shorty ac- 
tive assistance, using his influence with 
Brown, and what not. Shorty had prom- 
ised to work alone, but what respect had 
Shorty for a promise? He and Slim were 
hand-in-hand in their chicanery. There 
could be no doubt that they were moving 
heaven and earth to get Shorty’s picture 
in The Crater. So High Water’s rude quips 
with Shorty about student government and 
the promotion of gardening suddenly 
ceased. Shorty assumed that to mean that 
High Water knew that the Art Department 
of the ensuing Orater would be devoted 
wholly to H. W. Puckett. 


HORTY, restless and _ high-tensioned, 

wandered along the cedar road back of 
the campus. He was suffering the pangs 
of defeat. He didn’t mind the quick cool- 
ing of the students’ enthusiasm relative 
to self-government. He had expected it to 
cool. He had seen such things come and 
go at Hilltop before. He had accepted 
High Water and Cutey’s challenge. To 
fail, although the thing itself did not 
rise above triviality, indicated weakness, 
impotence, and those qualities Shorty hat- 
ed, hated. Ever there kept recurring to 
Shorty the studied indifference with which 
Slim had regarded this time of stress. 
Illogically, a hot resentment against the 
passivity of his roommate had grown in 
Shorty’s breast. Forgotten was the pledge 
to work alone. Remembered alone was his 
failure which Slim had moved no hand to 
prevent. 

But Shorty did not know that High 
Water, wandering along the cedar road 
from the opposite direction, was also at 
the same moment incensed at Slim White- 
head, For Slim had not got his picture, 
reflected High Water angrily, although 
asked to do so, and although every op- 
portunity had been afforded, High Water, 
too, found defeat bitter, whatever the issue. 
To frustrate Shorty in his boast to win 
publicity would be a _ pleasant victory. 
Shorty was both uppish and impudent. 
But, in addition, to look down from the 
high places of The Crater’s first page would 
be a double measure of happiness. That 
would have come to pass but for Slim 
Whitehead. He had some things to say 
to (Simm ha 

“Good morning, High Water,” said Slim, 
turning in from an outlying path. A film 
of red overcast High Water's eyes: 

“So you've double-crossed me, 
you?” he said, thick of tongue. 

“I’ve what? What do you mean?” 

“You know mighty well what I mean, 
and you know what you are, too. If you 
don’t I can tell you, all right, all right.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, and if 
you want to tell me anything, say it walk- 
ing. I’m in a hurry.” The chill in Slim’s 
tone cooled High Water's ardor a bit. 

“I never thought you’d throw me down 
that way,’ he said in grief-stricken tones. 
“What in the world is the matter?” 

“Well, see here, when a fellow thinks he 
has a friend, and. that friend has a chance 
to prove his friendship, and then turns 
out to be a regular traitor, well, it . .” 

Around a curve in the road came Shorty. 
To his feverish mind the sight of Slim 
and High Water together, talking and ges- 
ticulating excitedly, made the situation 


lear. 

“This thing will be settled here and 
now,” he snapped. Then advancing he 
confronted Slim with a glare. 

“So, this is it, Mister Whitehead.” The 
malevolence of Shorty’s tone and eye smote 
hard upon Slim. 

“What is it, Shorty? Are you crazy?’ 

“Not at all.. I leve a traitor all right, 
but you suit me too well.” ms 

as 


‘In the name of goodness, Shorty! 
everybody gone crazy?” 

“Not half so crazy as when I thought 
you were a gentleman,” rasped Shorty. To 
High Water’s suspicious mind this meant 


have 
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Ainerican School of Finance, 79 Mc 


Twenty pounds heavier — 
but I put him down! 


Dear Frank:—Well Frank I have some good news for you. I hada 
Brown, that big fellow who was always 
what do you think? 


fight geen with Tom 
picking on us 
licked be 


holds on him. You should have heard the 
understand how I did it, until I told 


all goin 


ever be thrown by a little fellow like me again, 


I guess we'll be a bunch of pretty good wrestlers, eh Frank? Well, 
there’s nothing like it to make you peppy and strong, and when it 
comes to handling fellows bigger than you are—oh boy! You'd 
better write for the free book too. Solong. Fred. 


ids and bullying us around, and 
put him down! Yes sir, and had him hollering for me to quit. 


T can tell gov that he was surprised all right. He thought he had me 
ore the fight began. You know he weighs twenty pounds ° 
more than me. But it didn’t do him any good when I put the secret 
ids yell! They couldn’t 
; them about 
School of Wrestling and the secret tricks and holds. Now they are 
ing to write for Farmer Burns’ free book on wrestling, and 
Tom’s father says he wants him to take the course, so he won’t 


~V ™~ 


What our 
students say: 


“*T have gained 7 pounds 
and can throw any bo: 
my size around here. 
threw one fellow who 
| was older and weighed 
20 pounds more than 
did. He sould throw me 
easily before I took your 
lessons’’, — Billy Jones, 
South Dakota 


“Your course was un- 
doubtedly the means of 
saving my ownlife. A 
highwayman tried the 
‘hold-up’ stunt on me 
witha a. but I suce 
cessfully took the gun 
away from him with the 
trick shown in the sixth 
book of lessons.”’—D. E, 
Cox, Alabama. 


“T have been very suc- 
cessful at wrestling 
since taking your course 
and have thrown many 
men stronger and heav- 
ier than myself by using 
your methods. Iam wiry 
a | ee as nails’ now. 
= ampson, 

British Columbia, Can. 
“Tam 17 and weigh 177 
stripped. I have won 
every one of eighteen 
contests since me 
ing your course. All my 
opponents were heavier, 
one weighing 205 Ibs.’ 
—J. Malcewicz, 

New York, 


Farmer Burns’ 


Learn Wrestling Secrets 


from World’s Champions F'ygqnk Gotch and Farmer Burns 


A wohderful opportunity, the most wonderful 
opportunity in the world, is yours today. 

armer Burns, who knows more about wrest- 
ing than any man in the world, and his famous 
pupil, Fr: Gotch, the greatest wrestler the 
world has ever seen, have prepared a series of 
lessons which will make YOU, too, an expert 
wrestler. Learn the marvelous breaks, holds, 
blocks, and tricks (many of them revealed now 
for the first time) which made these men 
championsand which wiil enable you to handle 
big, strongmen with ease. Allthe great secrets 
of deadly self-defense and jiu-jitsu (as well as 
friendly wrestling) revealed by printed word 
and pictures of the champions. 


Send Coupon 
for Free Book 


_For all boys interested in weepaing to wrestle, 
FarmerBurnshas prepared a Free ok, packed 
full of information about wrestlers and pic- 
tures showing tricks. Tells all about Farmer 
Burns’ course now within the reach of every 
boy. Write for it. No obligation. Send the 
coupon NOW. Please be sure to state age. 


Farmer Burns School 
1052 Railway Exchange Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Tubular Skates 


Health and Happiness are found in owning a pair 
of Planert’s*‘ Northlights,”” Known as THE Wi D'S 
BEST — they can’t be beat for speed, strength and light 
weight. Used by Champions. e for men, women, 
boys and girls. st no more to get the best. 


PLANERT’S NORTHLIGHT 


Sor light Skates — their quality and especial 
Maeve features. Accept no SUBSTITUTES. 


ist Tredemrk FE. W.PLANERT & SONS 
939-941 N. Robey St.,Chicago 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and Falla 
satherin butterflies, insects? 19 

buy hundreds of kinds for museums and collec- 

tions. Some worth $1 to $7 each. [ wantserious 

minded boys in every section to gatherspecimens 

for me. Work is simple, instructive and inter- 

esting, but requires some study. My instructions 

|g methods of attracting, capturing, prepar- 

ng, packing, shipping. and contain 50 illustra- 

tions, 100 descriptions—mostly valuable ores. The smal: cost willbe 


refunded after we do business, even if only $6 worth, Send 10c (not 


tamps) for my prospectus before sending any specimens. 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 54, Ocean Park, Cal. 


Prepare by mailin spare time for this are ive es 
aion, in which there are great opportunities, nd at 
once for free k, ‘“How to Become a Banker.’’ 

AR G. ALCORN, President, 
Lene Bide., Columbus, 0. 


G olin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar 


Mandolin, Cornet, Banjo 


several pieces. Over 100, 
this free trial offer. rite for boo 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 123, 


WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


Hundreds Needed 
Men—BOYS OVER 16 


SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 4, 


Steady work 
No Layoffs 


Paid Vacations 


Common education sufficient. 
Send coupon today—SURE 


E A BANKER 


| 
| 


§ PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and lessons sent on free trial. Vi- 


" . Ukulele, 
\ ’ ' andolin, Banjo Ukelele, Guitar, 
Banjo Guitar,or Banjo, Wonderful new copyrighted system 
of teaching note music by mail. Fonr lessons will teach you 
successful payers: Do not miss 

let. No obligation. 


Chicago, Illinois 


These lessons also teach you how to become 2 
great athlete. Wrestling is the greatest train- 
ing in the world. Bh eens and mentally, 
wrestlers are men. Wrestling sharpens the 
wits, teaches fair play, develops every muscle 
in the body, and teaches muscular control. 
Under this training you will not only learn to 
take care of yourself and others under all-cir- 
cumstances (a wrestler can even take a gun 
away from:a man) but you will speedily ac- 
quire bounding health, poise, self-confidence, 
courage — all the manly qualities which will 
make you admired and respected wherever 
ou go. It is the greatest mind and body 
uilder in the world. Start today! 
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Farmer Burns School, Dept. 1052 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Please send at once without any obligation on my Wig 
Pro, free illustrated book on Scientific Wrestling, 
-*hysical Culture, Self-Defense and How to Win. 


Name ...+++ eeeeeneeeces: popesnecaarares rene rotcaeesenecesy 


Addres8,, cccvccvcccccceveccecceceveoseeeesssAdertencsves 


ait Mount Birds 
Write Today for 
Free Book 


One of Our 12 Year Cid 
Students and Some of 
HisMounted Specimens 


e e 

( REAT. leasure and big profits 
in this business, Hasily and quickly 
learned by have and goun men, Our lessons 
teach you to mount and stuff all kinds of birds and 
animals, to tan furs, make rugs, robes, etc. Thousands 
= boys among our eitudents. We want you to join, 
focus and sell them for lurce prices, and make BlG PROFITS, 
to readers of this magazine: Our elegant New Book 


d f le 

Write for them today.” Don't delay but eend WiGHY NOW. 
. 052 Elwood B 

NorthwesternSchool of Taxidermy 1052 fiwead Bide. 


Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 
cial, Newspaper and Magazine 
Illustrating, Paste! Crayon 
Portraits and Fashions. By 
Mail or Local Classes. Write 
for terms and List of success- 
fa! students. 

ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 
A21 Flatiron Bidg.,NewYork 
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4 Franklin Institute, Dept. W 185, Rochester,N.Y. 
Sirs Send me, without charge, (1) 
ample Railway Mail Clerk Examination 
f destions. (2) schedule showing places of 
all coming U. 8. Government examinations; 

4 (3) list of many Government jobs now open. 


/xame sues ace ‘ 
F adarons, | 
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Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


SIGN-UP for the 

Dan Beard Out- 
door School and Camp 
is the best gift a dad can 
give you. 
Tell him to write and 
find out what the other 
fathers and boys think 
of it. Then you will 
be with us next summer. 


im THe ChieSs 
. Use coupon. 


wysice 


Dan Beard, 91 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. I., New York: 
Please send me information of Dan Beard Camp. 
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MILITARY 
ULVER ACADEMY 


Demands much of its students, but gives much 
in return. Culver seeks the best in the boy 
and brings it out. The 
equipment for mental and 
hysical training of 
ulver students has no 
equal in size or 
value. Ninety per 
cent of our gradu- 
ates go to college. 
A few vacancies 
for second semes- 
ter, beginning 
February , 1922. 
For catalog ad- A 
dress Registrar 


Culver, Ind. 


National Boarding School for Boys 
Midway Between Baltimore and Philadelphia 


Football, baseball, track, tennis, 


trap-shooting, skating, soccer, 
basketball, golf. 

New 75-foot Swimming Pool. 
Preparation for all colleges. Indi- 
vidual supervision. 

Every boy has a single room. 


Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Maryland 


° College Preparatory | 
Cascadilla Schccl for Bope Kemper Military School 


Individual attention, Smallclasses. Athletics. Gymnasium. | Rated continuously as a Military School of the highest 
Well-known. school pointe me ee a. Some vacancies at} class by U. 8S. War Department, High scholastic stau- 
midyear. Summer session. rive Lor Catalogs. dards. Unusual manual training equipment. Buildings 
VHB OASCADILLA SOHOOLS, Box is, IrHaca, N.¥. | challenge comparison with best in America. Junior RB. 
O.T.C, Supervised athletics. For catalog address 


wt ts tee ar eb etmetlacededl eaeadall 
Offers a thorough physical, COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, 734 Third St., Boonv “ ; 
Mercersburg Academy r ILLE, Mo 


mental and moral! training 
7 %¢ Military Aradem 
S f. I 0 hin Ma The jn. Fades oes J 
Delafield, Waukesha County, Wisconsin 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thor- 
ough scholastic and military instruction. Situated 
on. high, well-drained ground, in Waukesha County 
Lake region. Catalogue. Box 21-B. 


SEALE ACADEMY (Military) “22s cemest: 


and thoroughness required. Preparation for college or 
| business. rammar and high school grades. Attractive 
buildings, modern equipment, 15 acre campus. Athletics. 
One hour from San Francisco. Catalogues. 

GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster, Palo Alto, California, 


CoL_uMB! 


for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great uni verettion. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spote of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 160, 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


developed through comradeship between teachers an 
boys. Vigilant watchfulness of personal habits. + 
Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich. NOBLE HILL, Principal 


Wi . A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

1 iston Preparatory for college or scien- 

tific school. Directed work and 

Jay. Junior school for young boys. A distinct school 
n its own building. Separate Faculty. Address 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Prin., Box E, Easthampton, Mass. | 


F College Preparatory, 
Perkiomen School for Boys {riiiforacory Bost. | 
ness. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. 
Development of Character and Training for Service our 
aim, Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage. 
Catalog. Oscar 8. KRIEBEL, D.D., Box 123 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
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a quick-witted attempt on the part of both 
Shorty and Slim to divert the issue. 

| “Lay off, Shorty Cooper,” he growled, 
“T'll finish with you just as soon as I have 
settled with this reptile.” 

Cutey Matthews raced up: 

“Just looking for you, High Water, and 
| you, Shorty. Copy of The Crater, hot off 
‘the press, a regular thriller, biggest joke 
of the season. Put your eyesight right 
there,” pointing to the first page. High 
Water and Shorty grabbed the paper and 
put their eyesight right there. For a 
moment each feasted his eyes, then sighed 
deep and long with pure pleasure, as well 
he might. 

On the first page, top center, was a re- 
markable pen picture of Shorty, filled in 
with bold and startling strokes by Ivan 


wilderness to the Alleghany; and the cold 
was bitter while neither he nor I had ever 
trod that way before. So my youngster 
was very pleased to see these friendly In- 
dians and immediately sought to engage 
with them for a guide. But I was not 
contented, There seemed too much to show 
that they had expected us to pass that 
| way, and they were curious. here had 
we left our horses they asked. Yet how 
were they to know that' we had been 
mounted? How was it we were afoot? 


|| Where were the others of our party? A 


great volley of questions they put to us 
and while they did so I examined them 
narrowly. One of them I was sure I had 
seen before but where .I could not make 
out. I misdoubted it was at Venango. 

“ ‘Better take our chances with the cold 
and wilderness,’ I told the lad, ‘I have a 


|} suspicion that these Indians are Joncaire’s 


men.’ 

“‘They are very curious,’ he said. 

“But the Indians had been talking to- 
gether with low voices among themselves 
and now one of them stepped forward. 

“T am Jacob,’ he said. ‘I will go with 
you to the Alleghany.’ 

“And there was nothing for us to do 
but take him as our guide, although I 
made up my mind then and there to keep 
him sharply in my eye, for I had no faith 
in his friendliness. 
| ,“We plunged into a forest so thick that 
always it was as dim as twilight and the 
snow had drifted among the trees where 
no sunlight found its way to melt it, nor 
did we have any warmth to take the bit- 
ing cold from the air. Jacob shuffled on 
before us, passing lightly over the snow 
on his snowshoes while we wallowed in 
the drifts behind. The boy plowed his 
way sturdily forward but was soon in 
trouble for the Indian pressed the pace 
and after eight or ten miles of it the 
lad’s great weight caused one of his feet 
to become chafed and blistered. He is not 
the size for woodland travel in the snow. 
Jacob took his pack but did not stay his 
pace, The Indian offered to carry the 
youngster’s gun but this we refused him 
and we bade him stay while we made camp 
and rested. But this he would not have, 
for he declared that Ottawas were upon the 
war path in the woods and indeed said 
that he heard ‘their whoops and once call- 
ed my attention to what he swore to be a 
gun shot. But the great woods were full of 
the crash of falling limbs and I could hear 
nothing else. Still we kept on. 

“My youngster now found that our 
course was turned to the northward, and 
'we told the Indian of this. 
| “He was taking us to his cabin, he said. 

“‘Many Ottawas are in the woods,’ he 
chattered while we labored behind him. 
‘In my cabin we will be safe. If we make 
a fire in the woods the Ottawas will see 
and they will surprise us. We will lose 
our hair.’ 

“And he strode on. to the northward. 
Again he offered to carry the gun but the 
youngster was firm. I afterward found 
that he liked the turn of affairs as little 
as I did, and I for my part’ suspected 
nothing less than that we were being led 
into an ambush. We stumbled on and by 
the set of his face, I could see the lad was 
distressed with his sore foot and the 
plowing through the snow. 

“ Listen!’ said Jacob and stopped in his 
tracks. ‘A gun was fired,’ he said. ‘It 
came from my cabin. Follow!’ he said, 
and was off again at a renewed pace in 4 
new direction. But he was a poor actor 
and I had heard no shot. 

We struggled on behind him for a dis- 
tance of a mile or so. The dark woods 
made us feel desperately alone. We had a 
wretched foreboding that redskins sur- 
rounded us on every side, and I for my 
part had little hopes for a happy out- 
come of the business. But we could do 
nothing. To halt and speak together was 
to see our red guide vanish, and alone in 
that black wilderhess we would have led 
a wretched chase from our invisible foes. 
Jacob was at least a visible danger. But 
the lad was well nigh tuckered out. 

“We'll stop at the next brook and 
camp,’ he said finally. And the determina- 
tion in his voice rang out so apparently 
that Jacob was mum; but from that time 
the Indian was very surly. 

“Suddenly from the black shadow of the 
woods we emerged upon an open meadow 
covered with snow which flung the rays 
of the sun upon us in a dazzling light. 
It was as though we had stepped suddenly 
from the blackest night into fairest day. A 
brook edged with ice bubbled in the glade 
and having been near suffocated with the 
loneliness of the forest it appeared to us 
more lovely than a Virginia meadow in 
the springtime. 

“ ‘Here,’ said the boy, ‘is our water. We 
will camp here.’ 

“T was near him at the time, and Jacob 
was full twenty paces in front. Without 
a word, and swiftly, the Indian turned a- 


+4| bout, lifted his rifle and fired upon us. 
‘|The bullet whizzed by between our heads, 


and while we stood as though struck by 
a bolt, the redskin was behind a white oak 
tree reloading his piece. 

“‘Chris, are you shot?’ cried the boy— 
God bless him, he thought of me first. And 
I leaped for the Indian as I cried ‘No"’ 
I was scarcely quicker than he. He was 
upon the redskin in a flash and I saw 
the Indian’s feet fly up as the lad whipped 
him to the ground. I shoved the muzzle 
of my rifle against Jacob’s breastbone and 
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Wilson, Hilltop’s leading artist. Shorty 
was shown standing upon a plaptonmy his 
face transfigured with a look of intense 
earnestness, and one hand lifted on high. 
Beneath was Shorty’s name and the legend: 


Hilltop’s Beloved Orator. 


A pen sketch of High Water adorned the 
lower half of the page. It proclaimed H. 
W. Puckett to be a student whose out- 
standing qualities were, “Unselfishness and 
Modesty.” 

Having sighed, they put their eyesight 
right there once more. High Water broke 
the silence. 

“Say, Shorty, you and Cutey and Slim, 
come on down to the drug store and have 
an ice cream sundae on me.” 

“No, on me,” broke in Shorty. 
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A Message to St. Pierre 


(Continued from page ) * 


of course would have pulled the trigger but 
the lad stayed me. 

“No, let him live!’ he cried. 
murder the wretch.’ 

“That was a new light to me—to call 
such slaying murder; and I was the more 
amazed because I knew of the boy's great 
temper. Nothing angered him more than 
ingratitude and there had been a time 
whén in his ungovernable passion he had 
well nigh killed a slave who gainsaid him. 

“‘Murder!’ I cried. ‘It would be suicide 
to let the vermin live! and again I would 
have blown the man asunder but the lad 
wouldn’t have it. 

“So we let the Indian reload his piece 
and contented ourselves by taking it from 
him and walking him before us. At the 
stream we made a fire, keeping a sharp 
eye upon the guns, and I must admit that 
I was a sulky companion. I could see 
nothing but a horrible danger with Jacob 
alive to carry on his deviltry and I knew 
we were in no condition to watch the man 
unceasingly. 

“Tf you will not kill that man,’ I said, 
‘we must at least pull the woo) over his 
eyes, else he will take our hair as cer- 
tainly as we have scalps to take.’ 

“*How pull the wool over his eyes? 
asked the lad who I could see was mightily 
worried about his precious papers, 

“So we put our heads together and de- 
cided to hear Jacob’s excuse for his act. 
The gun had gone off by accident, he said. 
I nearly laughed in his face, but we made 
a great pretense of considering seriously 
his excuse, and finally the lad very sober- 
ly told him that we believed him and 
would not harm him; which must have re- 
lieved the poor devil, for I could see by 
his bearing he was steeling himself for 
torture. He then declared that he knew 
we would trust him no further, and beg- 
ged to be allowed to go. So we took all 
his powder and ball from him, gave him 
food and bade him make his way to his 
cabin. We would rest at our camp, we 
assured him, and follow his tracks in the 
snow on the following morning. This he 
assented to and was soon off. Lord, I was 
glad to see the back of him. 

“T left the lad at the fire then. ‘Rest 
well,’ I said, ‘for it’s little rest you will get 
till we're out of this murderous country.’ 
And I was off to follow that redskin un- 
til I could be sure he had made no con- 
tract with his people too near our camp- 
ing place. Then I sped back to where 
the boy lay and was sorry to find’ him 
too occupied with the dangers to his mis- 
sion for sleep. 

“*We have a good start now!’ I told 
him. ‘Let us make the best use of it we 
can. If those redskins really seek our 
lives they will be upon our tracks like 
hounds after a haré.” | 

“What with utter weariness and fear 
for the success of his venture the lad had 
few words now, and we pressed our pace 
to the eastward in grim silence. Some 
four miles from the spot where we had 
left the traitorous redskin we built a big 
fire, and by its light, for night had come 
upon us, we took a compass course, and 
were away again, leaving the fire to mis- 
lead whoever might follow. Lord, but I 
was ill content to leave the warm comfort 
of those flames, and the weary lad gazed 
hungrily behind him as we drew away. 


TE NIGHT was clear and very cold. I 

am not likely to forget it to my dying 
day. Cold it was, with the keen, clear 
coldness of the winter wilderness, and our 
stiff pace alone kept us from freezing. We 
pushed on, driving ourselves as one goads 
on a tired animal, stopping ever and again 
to strike our flints and examine the com- 
pass. For the rest we made shift to set 
our course by the stars. 

“By morning we had set ourselves a good 
start of any pursuers, but being assured 
that we would be followed relentlessly, 
we made no halt save for brief meals and 
scanty, but pressed on all the fol- 
lowing day. By the next evening we were 
but stumbling, silent things, weary be- 
yond the meaning of weariness, and tired 
to the soul. Panting and half dead we 
came at sunset to the banks of the Alle- 
ghany, with safety upon the further shore; 
but the river was not frozen over as we 
had expected—it was swift flowing and 
filled with floating ice. We had no-heart 
nor strength to make it. 

“We made camp, therefore, on the bank 
of the river, and yet being so near slumber 
and tortured for the want of it, we could 
not sleep. He, I know, was all eagerness. 
to save his papers and see his mission’ 
through; and for my own part I could not 
bear the thought of his being butchered 
in his sleep. Time and again we awakened 
from our restless slumber, seeing Indians 
in the trees 'and shadows, hearing our 
pursuers in the night sounds of the wil- 
derness. It was an anxious night and at 
daybreak we were up and about, with the 
dark foreboding ‘that the hunters were 
close upon us. For in truth we were lit- 
tle more than hunted animals. 

“We had now to devise some means of 
crossing that icy river, and, red-eyed for 
want of sleep, with long and silent faces, 
we set about building a raft. Our tools for 
this venture were four hands stiff with 
the cold and one small hatchet. But the 
bay of the hounds is a spur to the fleeing 
game and we had tarried for a night on 
the river bank. We worked quickly, 
speaking shortly to one another when 
necessity demanded it. He carried logs 


‘We can’t 
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upon his great ‘square shoulders and 
brought them to the: river brink while I 
hacked and hammered with the hatchet and 
with leather thongs from our tunics and 
twisted vines lashed the wood together. 
It was a sorry enough vessel when we had 
finished it, but it was the hardest day’s 
work I have ever done and_ without his 
presence, and. his driving will, I believe 
I would as lief have given myself over to 
the Indians. We slid our raft out over the 
ice which stretched from the river’s edge 
and launched it just at sunset time. 

“Great cakes of ice came spinning down 
in the current and the swiftness of it made 
our work the harder. We used stout poles 
for the guiding of our craft and with these 
strove to avoid being crushed in the ice 
floe. But it was dark—black as pitch and 
the gurgling of the water alone showed us 
the raft edge, while the ice cakes loomed 
up like phantoms about us, bearing down 
upon us or gliding by as fortune had it. 
Then the lad, exerting himself mightily to 
press away a great mass of ice, felt the 
force of the current crush his pole be- 
neath the raft and over he went into the 
freezing water. 

“As he cried out, I threw myself prone 
upon the raft and groped into the_ black 
waters for his arm. I found it and helped 
him back onto the raft—a dripping, freez- 
ing youngster who sat for a moment ex- 
hausted on the raft as we went spinning 
downstream in the current. We had only 
one pole now, and no hope of reaching 
either shore save as the river decided to 
bestow us. And there was more likelihood 
that the ice would crush our raft which 
already showed signs of falling apart, and 
that we would be thrown into the flood. 
Suddenly we were both flung to our knees 
and a grinding crash mingled with a rend- 
ing sound as our raft split asunder made 
us feel sure the end had come. But we 
had been run violently aground by the 
current, flung upon a jam of ice and 
struck heavily by a mass of ice behind, 
We scrambled ashore, and leaving the lad 
upon the edge of the ice I*set out to ex- 
plore our surroundings. And that didn’t 
take me long. 

“We had been cast ashore upon an is- 
land, yet it was not so much an island as 
merely a sand bar, and on all sides of it 
I made out the black waters of the river 
rushing down with their ghostly burdens 
and beyond this on either side loomed the 
white banks. I made my way back to the 
lad and found him well nigh asleep in the 
bitter cold. At once I saw that this 
would never do, and pushed and shoved 
him into a wakefulness sufficient to gather 
fuel for a fire. This was happily no great 
difficulty for a great pile of driftwood 
soon had a great blaze going. But the 
lad’s clothes were frozen so that he might 
have been wearing a suit cut from ice and 
the cold was so intense that only by draw- 
ing near to the fire, where the heat sear- 


ed one, could we avoid it. The lad was 
drowsy with his weariness and the cold 
and I now had to walk him up and down 
against his protest and angry demands for 
peace. 

“Tf we sleep,’ I cried, ‘our fire will die 
and then surely we will die also.’ 

“He saw the good sense of that and I 
soon had him striding up and down in a 
dumb agony while I prepared some food. 
He tried to build a hut from the snow 
but the wind had not permitted it to gath- 
er deep enough and he gave it up as hope- 
less, almost moaning as I myself felt fain 
to do with the agony of the cold. We ate 
our food and drank some brandy which I 
had taken in stock while with the French. 
I think it a wise thing to have such spirits 
with one and so always have a drop or 
two about my person. At this time I was 
startled by the sound of a loud report 
from the bank of the river we had just left. 
It might have been a gun shot or it might 
have been merely a falling limb, but see- 
ing the white bank close to us across the 
blackness of the stream my uneasiness was 
increased with the thought that a shot from 
that direction could easily reach us and 
there was no shelter on our’ wretched 
sand bar. After that we stayed on that 
side of the island which placed the fire 
between us and the shore and so were 
somewhat obscured by the glare of it. This 
brought us close to the stream however, 
and it was not long before I felt the icy 
water behind me and knew that the river 
was rising on the bar! 

“T told the lad this and found to my 
horror that he was near to sleep again. I 
shook him roughly and cried loudly in his 
ear. 

“*The water is rising!’ I cried. ‘We 
will soon be flooded and in the river once 
more !’ p 

“At first I feared my efforts were too 
late, but finally I aroused him and made 
him aware of our peril. .I gave him what 
was left of the spirits and together we re- 
plenished the fire, moving away from the 
river so that we were black shadows in 
strong relief for the marksmanship of any 
redskins on the bank. We paced the edge 
of the bar in hopes that we might find a 


place to ford, but no hope was given us in. 


that direction and we went to our fire 
again with the water rising about us. 

“I then endeavored to keep him awake 
and I myself by the telling of stories. I 
gave him of all my _ store of adventures 
in the wilds with Indians and Frenchmen 
and: beasts of the forest. I told him of 
the two great bears which I fought single- 
handed and my rifle broken when I first 
eame here to the Yadkin, It was a great 
struggle and I slew them with my scalp- 
ing knife. You have heard that story be- 
fore. But with all my efforts I had con- 
stantly to stir him. into wakefulness and 
in the bitter cold had all I could do to re- 
main*’awake myself. 


“Once I remember getting drowsy in 
spite of myself, and I saw him nodding off 
beside me. For the life of me I could 
make no ‘further effort to rouse myself or 
him, and I nodded off. 

““This,’ I said to myself, ‘is death. And 
it is not so bad. A sweet drowsiness, a 
sleep. It’s an end to your adventure, my 
lad.’ This I said to myself as slumber: ov- 
ertook me, and I remember I felt a great 
pity for him because he had been so set 
upon his mission and the success of: it. 


And here was an end of it all. Asleep 
on that sand bar, among the ice . . . 
Then the icy water touched me and I 


awoke with a start to arouse the drowsy 
youngster.” 


THE CABIN door slammed and Daniel 
Boone, the eldest of the Boone boys, 
came in. He was a slim youngster with 
a fine light in his eyes and he came over 
to Gist and the group at the fire with a 


light step. 


“Who is this you are speaking of, 
Chris?’ he said. “What story are you 
spinning now?” 

‘ Gist made a place for the youth at the 
re. 

“Young George Washington,” he _ said. 
“I've just returned from a mission to St. 
Pierre with him.” 

“And. how did it come out?” urged 
young Squire. ‘How did you get off the 
island?’ cried one of the youngsters, the 
others joining the urgent chorus. 

“Why, as to that,” said Christopher Gist, 
‘it was Providence did that. he same 
Providence which has marked him .out 
for greatness. The.rising water had us 
up, running about the island to find an 
escape. We discovered that the rising was 
eaused by an ice jam which had damned 
the river on one side of the island. For 
the rest it was merely a race between the 
rising water and the power of the cur- 
rent and frost to make that jam_passable 
for us. The ice jam won, and at daybreak, 
near dead, we made our way across to the 
eastern bank of the river, and drawing 
out of shot from the further shore we 
built a shelter and a fire and revived our- 
selves. We needed it. We took some sleep 
there, too; sleeping in turns an hour at a 
time—and the awakenings were cruel. 

“Tt is not likely either he or I will ever 
see the like of such a business again. I 
hope not. I believe now that the bitter 
eold which well nigh killed us saved our 
lives. It froze the jam, as. I told you, so 
we could cross. And then the Indians like 
neither cold nor darkness and that prob- 
ably saved us from pursuit. ; 

“Before night we were comfortable and 
safe in Frazier’s cabin, he stretched out in 
solid sleep and I glad to bemoan the small 
fact that on that confounded island I got 
nothing worse than some frozen toes.” 
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- Bantams for Busy Fellows 


T’S HARD for a fellow who has loved 
' bantams all his life to keep from. be- 

ing enthusiastic. about them. The) 
are, as every boy knows, abbreviated 
editions of chickens; they are not sup- 
posed to weigh more than a pound and 
a half, and the smaller you can breed 
them and keep their vitality, the bet- 
ter they are supposed to Be. 

Bantams come in all kinds and char- 

acteristics. Nearly. every recognized 
breed of the larger chickens has its 
bantam breed, and there are a good 
many besides. The Buff Cochin, Light 
and Dark Brahma, and Partridge Coch- 
in bantams are the oldest in favor, per- 
haps. But the Golden and Silver Se- 
brights and Rose Comb Blacks run them 
a close second. Of all the tribe of ban- 
tams, you will find the above kinds the 
most popular and successful to raise. 
f aaa are tame little fellows, and 
friendly. Essentially pets, they are a 
fine thing for the busy fellow to have 
around, They don’t take up very much 
space, they eat a good deal less than 
large chickens and they are so full of pep 
and life that any fellow will be proud to 
keep them. 

I used to have a flock of Golden Sebrights 
when I was in school. The cock was a 
princely little rascal and a no more im- 
portant collection of bone and feathers ever 
got together. He used to try to keep me 
out of the pen and when he couldn’t scare 
me with his bluster and bluff, he’d come 
and perch on one hand while he ate out 
of the other. If I happened to be busy at 
feeding time and didn’t think to feed him 
right on the dot, he’d come down to the 
front ‘of the pen nearest the house and 
commence to call me. He did this by a 
scolding sort of call, and he’d keep it up 
until I got a tinful of feed and took it to 
him and his flock. Then he’d try to fight 
me. 

He wanted everyone to think that he was 
a “tough guy.” He got away with his bluff 
au summer, until one night he happened to 
get out when a Buff Cochin bantam coek 
was on the lawn showing the sights to his 
ladies. Then the Sebright had his bluff 
called and before I could separate them he 
had been whipped. After that, he modified 
his. tone somewhat and didn't take in so 
much territory. But, for all that, he seemed 
immensely human to me—like lots of boys 
I’ve known. - r 

Lots of people wonder what bantams are 
good for, anyway. I used to wonder, too, 
before I got acquainted with them. But 
now they appeal to me to be good for many 
things that people don’t credit them for 
being. Most people think of them as being 
pets entirely. They are good pets. But 
that isn’t all. 

Those Sebrights I mentioned—there were 
two hens that laid me an average of 120 
eggs each the first year that I had them. 
They laid little eggs, it is true—about half 
the size of an ordinary hen’s egg—but they 
were good to eat and some of the family 
thought they had a better flavor than. ordi- 
nary eggs. I know my father used to want 
them for breakfast, when he could get 
them, in preference to “regular” eggs. I 
made those bantams pay their keep from 
the eggs they laid. The Buff Cochins were 
layers, too, but not quite so good as the 
Sebrights. 

Bantam hens make the best little mothers 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


in. the world. 
earefully than any hen known to man, and 
for that reason they are extensively used 
on poultry farms for the purpose of in- 


They hatch out eggs more 


cubating valuable eggs. They are the ac- 
cepted way of hatching the eggs of game 
birds on game farms, being used to hatch 
pheasant, grouse, quail and other eggs. 
They stick to business and raise the dickens 
if you try to interfere with them. One of 
my Buff Cochin hens was so attentive that 
I had to take her off the nest to feed her, 
and one of my Sebrights was setting on a 
nest that was a little too deep for her to 
step down on the eggs. She used to stand 
on the edge of the box, try to step down 
and then draw back her foot, and scold 
some more. She’d keep this up until I 
would take her and put her on the nest, in 
the meantime scolding me if I wasn’t as 
gentle as could be. They are great mothers, 
never clumsy and thoughtless like big hens. 


ONE of the best things about bantams is 
the fact that they are small and re- 
quire very little space to live in. If you 
want to keep a pen of them, which in poul- 
try parlance means four hens and a cock 
bird, a house 3 x 4 feet in size will be just 
right. To this should be added a runway, 
where they can get out in the open on nice 
days, and this need be no larger than 4 x 6 
feet. This will give them plenty of room. 
If you are limited for ground space, you 


ean build a two-story house, with the run-. 


way underneath the second story where the 
roosting quarters and nests and water and 
feed pans are located. A house 3 x 6 feet 
is a nice size to build on this plan and you 
patos Sy need a runway where this plan is 
used. 

A fussy house or a special house isn’t 
necessary. One of my houses was an old 
dry-goods box with doors and windows cut 
in it and covered all over with tar paper 
to make it dry and free from draughts. It 
only cost me a few cents and a couple of 
evenings after school to get it ready, and 
it had a floor inside, covered with tar paper, 
a roosting platform, roosts and nests. It 
was the cosiest house you ever saw and the 
Buff Cochin bantams got along fine in it. 
I used short cut alfalfa for litter, because 
these fellows have feathers on their feet 
and you. have to be careful or they will 
break them off if you give them straw to 
scratch in. Three of these bantams paid 
for themselves two and one-half times over 


in the prizes they won for me at shows 
the first two years I had them. 

The main thing in building a house 
for bantams is to plan to -have fresh 
air without drafts, and freedom from 
dampness. The floor should be raised 
at least one foot off the ground, ana 
cover it with roofing paper to keep the 
dampness in winter and spring from 
coming through. Make it possible to 
keep the house clean at all times and 
have plenty of openings, which can be 
covered in bad weather with muslin- 
covered frames. This will admit fresh 
air even when they are closed. Then 
keep the coop clean, be regular in your 
care and the bantams will ask no more 
favors of you. 

The fact that bantams are supposed 
to be more like birds in size than like 
chickens means that very slight feed- 
ing is necessary. They must be kept 
under a pound and a half in weight. if 
you want to have real bantams. If you 
are too liberal in feeding they will get 
fat and weigh too much. So in feeding, we 
are not stingy or starve them, but we give 
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= SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


Naval Wooccraft Cavalry Artillery Aviation 


In all the world there is 
nothing just like a summer at 

ulver for a real, live, red- 
' blooded boy. Experts teach 
| and guide. Perhaps to sail a 
boat, ride a horse, pilot a 
hydroplane, fire a ‘‘75"" or do 
an Indian War Dance. Wood- 
craft School for younger boys. 
Send for catalogue of the 
school that interests you. 


Address, 


Aide to Superintendent, 
Culver, Indiana 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 
A high grade Preparatory Schoo) for 


} 


on of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather 
than drive. Largest gymnasium in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three Athletic Fields. Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional] advantages for 


younger boys. For catalog, address: 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. | 
. 185 Washington Avenue, Lexington, Mo. 


PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 


| 45th year. 15 acres, 8 buildings. Maximum college 
| preparation. Individual instruction. Military and Man- 
ual Training. Gymnasium. Rwieming ped. Excep- 
tional advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. Oatalog. 
MILo B. Prick, Ph.D., Principal, OWATONNA, MINN. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


| Army officers detailed but pre-eminently College 


| Preparatory. Complete modern equipment. Sep-° 


arate building for young boys. 89th year. 
| Address the Principals, PEEKSKILL. NY. 


‘PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


| Established in 1867. A national school. Boys from 17 

| states and foreign countries. Officers detailed from U. 8. 
Army. R.O.T C. and Naval Units. Prepares for college or 
business. $60,000 in improvements recently. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Box X, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


| High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to aca- 
demic work. Lower schoo] for younger boys. Certificates 
| admit to colleges. Athletics, A, M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 


OHIO, COLLEGE HILL, Box 28, (near Cincinnati) 


RANDOLPH -MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


| ABranch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING, Gymnasium and 
athletics. $450. 30th session began September 20th. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


The Swavely School For Boys 


(Corporate name~—The Army and Navy Preparatory School.) 
| Non-Military. Prepare for college in the most interesting 
city in the world. Cottage plan, boys’ and masters live 
together. Gymnasium, athletic field. For catalog and views 
address E. Swavely, Headmaster, 4119 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 0. C. 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Box 12, Sweetwater, Tennessee 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose 
with utmost care the school which will help mould him. 
Tennessee Military Instituteis "The South's Best Known 
Military School." Our catalog will help you choose wisely. Write. 


Western Military Academy 


Capacity taxed annually some time before school 
opens. Places are now being assigned for entrance in 

eptember, 1922. Early application is advised. 

oL. G. D. Eaton, Supt. Mays. R. L. JACKSON, Prin. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS, Box 66 


Staunton Military Academy ‘rest, »rivate 
East. Boys from 13 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and athletic park. New $375,000 
| barracks. Charges $600. For catalogue address 
Col, Thos. H. Russell, B.8.,Pres.,Box E,Staunton,Kable Sta.,Va. 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 


them just enough to keep them in g00d | For red-blooded boys. All sports under the best 


condition. 


| coaches. Prepares for college or business. Mili- 


Fine grains are best for them, such as tary drill. Openings for boys of 14-15 years. 


millet seed, small wheat and very fine 
eracked corn. We don’t feed them very 
much corn, except in cold weather, because 
it is fattening and that is bad for them. 
A very small handful of grain three times 
a day for each full-grown bantam will be 
just right. But keep the handfuls, small! 


Keep water and grit before them all the 
time, but there is no need to feed them 
mash, except that a buttermilk mash is 
good for the little bantam chicks. This is 
a special starting feed for baby chicks 
which you can get at your feed dealers. 
Don't overlook green feed. Lawn clippings, 
a small handful every night in summer, will 
keep them in good condition, if they are 
penned up; and the tops of sprouted oats 
in winter will accomplish the same end. 
el feed tthe oats part—just the green | 
ops. 


THE BEST WAY to raise bantam chicks 
is to let a hen set and incubate the eggs 
in the natural way. In three weeks the 
eggs hatch and you can trust the hen to 
take care of them, but don’t let the chicks 
or hen range about early in the morning 
when the grass is wet from dew or rain. 
Better keep them penned up until it is dry, 
or they will get wet, chill and contract 
diarrhoea or die from exposure. Feed 
them on fine grain like millet seed with 
sweet milk to drink the first week in place 
of water and some of the buttermilk start- 
ing feed mentioned above. Keep this but- 
termilk mash. before them all the time and 
the only..additional feed needed is millet 
seed. They’ll grow fast on this ration and 
as soon as they are feathered and getting 
plump, commence to cut down the amount. 


The main points are to treat them fairly, 
take interest in the work and every boy 
will by the time he has had them around 
twenty-four hours, and use common sense, 
They are not sickly nor do they need pam- 
pering. They are as hardy as any fowl on! 
earth and you'll get a lot of fun out of them. ! 
They are especially suited for the busy fel- 
low who hasn’t the time or the ground for 
a flock of big chickens. 
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Address Box B,- - + Faribault, Minn. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Junior School for Boys from 6 to 15 only. 
In Session 12 months in the year. 


COL. R. P. KELLY, Supt., Box 306-B, Palo Alto, Cal. 


CAMP IDLEWILD Separate Junior and Senior 
camps for boys. Outdoor life 
on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. All sports. Splendid 
equipment. Catalog. Address 
L. D. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin St. - - 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 


Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum, 26c. ere, 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, ope Dr iteides: ~s 


NICKEL PLATED 
FITS THE VE 47 CEDAR ST. 
CKET. BRANFORD, CT. 
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High School Course 


in 2 Years Fegerwoos 
SR mpeg 
side of two Meets all ents for povnntine! to eolinae 
SE HT oe 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept.K 22 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. < 


-YOU CAN NOW GET SCOTT PACKETS 
AT YOUR STATIONERS 


(THE whole line of Scott packets—74in all— 
can be bought at the Scott cabinet at sta- 
tioners, bookstores and department stores. 
Look for the cabinet with the map of the world. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Scott packets tell 
him to write to us and find out how to get a 
cabinet. Or write us, telling the dealer’s name 


where you would like to buy stamps and we 
will send you FREE of charge the Collector’s 
Guide, a useful and interesting book. 

Our stamp packets have been reduced from 10 
to 50% in price. They are the finest bargains 
in stamps that a collector can buy. Send to 
department A for a free price list. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wholesale and Retail Catalogue of 
Postage Stamps now ready. 128 pp, 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


SINGLE STAMPS, SETS, PACKETS, ALBUMS, SUPPLIES, ETC, | 


Price 10 cents. Worth $ $ To You. Send 10c Today. 


H We offer these great bargains at low prices. 
Bargain Sets No Two Stamps Alike invAny Set. All Fine. 


60 Africa 24c; 15 Arg. Rep. llc; 50 Asia 17c; 36 Austria 10c; 35 Ba- 
varia 20c; 10 Brazil bc; 100 Br. Col’s 29c; 25 Bulgaria 25c; 50 Chile 
lle; 10 China 7e; 650 Cuba 49c; 10 Czecho’s 12c; 10 Egypt 7e; 7 Ice- 
land 20¢; 50 Italy 19c; 40 Japan 7c; 8 Liberia 25c; 17 Mexico 10c: 18 
Nyassa 45c; 10 Paraguay 10c; 25 Persia 25c; 6 Reunion 5c; 20 Russia 
10¢; 7 Siam 15¢; 10 Straits 7c: 830 Sweden llc; 100 U. 8. 20c; 10 
Uruguay 8c; 60 French Colonies 34c; 50 Portuguese Colonies 35c. 
pollowiag wonuetra: collections guaranteed to satisfy oad ies od money 

k: 1 Varieties $2.90; 1500 Varieties $5.45; 2000 Vs ieties $8.90. 
Postage Extra. Remit in Stampsor Money Order. Set Lists Free. 


MARKS STAMP CO., Dept. A, TORONTO, CANADA 


Did You Ryer See A 10c GREEN- 


BACK NOTE? 
A genuine U.S. Greenback Ten Cent bill? These 
were issued during the Civil War and are still 
legal tender. 

Asa special “get-acquainted offer’, I'll send you 
a@ good specimen and my 50 page Illustrated Coin 
Catalog for only 25c. Send NOW. 


B. Max Mehl, incur bide. Dept. a Fort Worth, Texas 


» Mehl Bldg. Dept.A 
Largest Rare Coin Establishmeut in the United States 


TRIANGLE 


Scarce FIUME (like il- Ajj For 


lustration), also 60 other 
G ¥ 


different stamps, China 
ship set, large $1.00 U.S. 
revenue; millimetre scale, 
ruler, and perforation gauge. 
Bargain lists and 60 to 60% ap- 


SUDDEN rovals with every order. 
ENNELL STAMP CO. DEPT. A. 
SERVICE Fullerton Bidg., | |" St. Louis, Mo. 


TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR APPROVAL SHEETS WE OFFER 
116 Varieties—All Foreign Postage Stamps 
Including at least 25 varieties of War Stamps. Note 

the following countries represented—Austria, Argen- 

tine, Australian Com., Bavaria surcharge, Beigium, 

Brazil, Chile, Canada, China, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 

C Cameroons, Esthonia, Exypt, France, Jugo-Slavia, Lat- 

yija, Hangary, Schleswig, Ukrania—Commemoratives, 
Peace, War Tax, Plebiscite, Surcharges, etc. A ocket 
album, pocket hinges, perforation gauge and millimeter 

scale, lists of sets, packets and supplies free. 

Lakeview Stamp Co., Box 55, Station H, Cleveland, O. 
re 
STAMPS FREE Fine set War Stamps, Surcharge, Unused, 
Pictorials, British, French Col’s.,app.—2c 
postage. Following sets fine value, All different. Remitin stamps 
or Money Order. Postage extra, 80 Afr. 15c; 45 Asia ld4c; 30 Aus- 
ja 18¢; 26 Austria 7c; 40 Brit Col. 6c; 25 Canada 12c; 30 Central 
Amer, 16c; 11 China 6e; 10 Czecho-Slovak 7c; 15 Egypt 10¢; 20 French 
Col’s.8c; 3 Gibr’ tar 6c; 25 Honaary, 10c; 60 Morocco $1.05; 5 
bique Pictorials 6c; 20 New Zealand 16¢; 30 Pictorials 10c: 10 Port. 
Col’s, 5e;5 Siam 9c; 50S. Amer. 29¢; 60 U. 8. 8c; 150 World Wide 12¢ 
Immense Price List Free. MIDLAND STAMP CO.,Toronto, Can. 
POL Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 
Sgt 65c for 8c. mala Parrot stamp, Packet 
30 varieties British Colonies, cat.65c Packet 
Large mm. scale, perf. gauge and 
Price list and finest 50% ap- 
WE BUY STAMPS. 


Hinges. 

wmk. detector, 

provals all for 8c. 
Soot tS ALLEN SEARS, Inc. 

Dept. A, Suite 508 Kemper Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 


STAMPS 


. 


ir 


105 China, Raye, Etc,, Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2¢C. Stamp Album, over 500 illust., with 
dates, names of countries,etc., 3c. Bigger ones,l4c, 
35¢, $1.00, $2.25. Illustrated world catalog (2 books) for 15c. 
Stamp Book 3c. Direct importers; slbum manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont 8t., Dept.12, BOSTON, MASS. 

Try my approvals 


AMERICAN BOYS! 23 2!,22pt0vals 


**How does he do it?’ Highest grade, well arranged, 
clean, at 50% discount with extra discounts for 


uick returns. New issues and some “‘hard ones” at 

ow net prices. Try my QUIOK SERVIOE and see. 
D. M. Ward, 608 Buchanan 8t., Gary, Ind. 
DIFFERENT 

To applicants for my 44, %, 1 and 2c approvals, also the 
higher priced stamps at 50% discount. Send reference 

Chas. T. Egner, 1335 Pike St., Phila., Pa. 

Varieties Foreign Stamps FREE, postage 2c, 

to all asking for our Approval Sheets. 1,000 

to hold 1,200 stamps 2c. 100 Variety U. 8. 

Stamps for 25c. 100 Ass’d unused Stamps 220. 

MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 

at the rate of 8 pages each month 

monthly Journal. Send 2c stamp for prospectus. 
United Stamp Co., 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

ST AMPS 105 all different Chile, Newfoundland, 

scale, rule, and perforation gauge, all for ONLY 10 cents. 

Finest approval sheets 50 to 65% discount. Reference 

absolutely required. Price lists free. 

4 USED STAMPS FREE! 
All different. Postage 20, to all send- 
ing for our Aperoval Sheets. Large 

trated Album, $1.00; List FREE. Agents 50% commission, 

QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
f li parts of the world. Bi 

iS pam, our Me Dis. Approval Sheets. ° 

COVERT STAMP CO., 712 E. & B. Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

FRENCH COLONIALS 
to applicants for our Pop- 

for return postage. CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO., 

124 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

57 DIFFERENT STAMPS. Fo" GuAtsmELa. 

FINLAND, 


FREE, evicre ot 
EUROPE 
and receive an extra premium 
Hinges l5c. 40 var. U. 8. stamps 7c. Album 
FREE SECTIONAL LOOSE LEAF 
m= given with subscription to our 
Siam, etc., Package of Hinges. 
H. C. BUCHHOLZ, Norwood, Ohio 
Album, 200; I ar. unused 500; Illus- 
10 
VARIETIES PAC KET CENTS 
- DIFFERENT UNUSED FREE 
| 0 ular Approvals. Send 2c 5 
Inpia, Russra, France, OZECHO - SLOVAKIA, 


PHILIPPINES, Ero., perforation gauge, milli- ; 
metre scale, ruler, price lists, to approval 10¢ 
applicants. Don't Wait--Send Now - - 


LEADER STAMP CO., Dept. A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fine Approval Selections at 50% to 604 
off catalog, to every one whosends us 10¢ for 
158 assorted stamps, Including Mexico, War is- 
Bi sues, Venezuela, Salvador and India Service, 
wf Guatemala, China, etc. Large price lists free. 
We Buy Stamps! Established 27 vears. 


C. E. HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept.51, St. Louis, Mo. 
10 Scandinavian, Millimetre Scale, 


FR E E Gauge, Approval Book, Lists, ete. 

=y dif, Siam, Ozecho, Bavaria, Ohina, ALL For 
h] 100 var., 100; var. 250; var. 75c; 100 var. 
United States 25c. Approvals with each order. 


Ceylon, Fr. Col , Charity Stamps,etc., 10c¢ 
HAWKEYVE STAMP CO., Dept. A, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Stamps in the Day’s News 
By RANDOLPH QUAYLE 


EVELOPMENTS at the Washington April 8, 1920, was overthrown a few weeks 


conference on limitation of armaments 

foreshadow the coming of new postage 
stamps and the withdrawal of certain ad- 
hesives now in circulation. From. other 
parts of the world, too, comes news which 
strongly indicates the appearance, sooner 
or later, of new stamps. The collector who 
reads between the lines of his daily news- 
paper has much to look forward to in the 
way of philatelic changes in many lands. 

Turning first to the historic convention at 
the national capital, results which espec- 
ially interest stamp lovers include the fol- 
lowing: 

An agreement among Great Britain, 
France, Japan and the United States pledg- 
ing respect to the rights of one another 
in insular possessions in the Pacific. These 
possessions include former German island 


'colonies over which various governments 


were given mandataries under the Treaty 
of Versailles. North of the equator those 
former German colonies include the Caro- 
line Islands, the Marianna Islands and the 
Marshall Islands, for each group of which 
Germany was issuing special stamps at the 
time the World War began in 1914. Since 
the Germans were driven out and the Jap- 
anese came into control, Japan has not pre- 
pared special stamps, although the German 
issues were of course retired. But with 
mandatary possession now reaffirmed by the 
agreement at Washington, it will be sur- 
prising indeed if the Caroline, Marianna 
and Marshall Islands do not once more en- 
ter the stamp-issuing family, although it 
might be that for the present the stamps 
would be current ones of Japan overprint- 
ed appropriately to indicate special use on 
those islands. The Caroline Islands in- 
clude Yap, the status of which was de- 
scribed in some detail on the stamp page 
last May; on that island, Uncle Sam has 
right along demanded cable eel ble ag and 
under a special arrangement between Japan 
and the United States at Washington these 
cable rights are assured. 

Another Washington agreement means 
that various countries will close their own 
post offices in China as soon as China can 
assure those countries that she is in a po- 
sition to handle the mails Aopen 
Japanese stamps overprinted for use in 
China have been in circulation there since 
1900; Italy opened post offices at Pekin and 
Tientsin in 1917, the action being due di- 
rectly to the World War; France’s post 
offices in China date back to 1894; and 
Great Britain and the United States have 
post offices there. All these have resulted 
in hundreds. of varieties for our albums, 
and gradually the ones of current issue are 
to be withdrawn. Jan. 1, 1923, is the date 
fixed for the closing of foreign post offices 
in China. It will be recalled that Germany 
had post offices, too, but these were dis- 
continued shortly after the World War be- 
gan, 


a URNING now to developments elsewhere, 
the Irish situation is most interesting to 
collectors. The coming Irish Free State 
unquestionably means new stamps, as Ire- 
land will possess the same status as Cana- 
da and other British dominions. In our 
albums now we have the heading “Great 
Britain and Ireland”; under the new order 
of things the albums will separate the two, 
and “Ireland” will appear between “Iona- 
ian Islands” and “Italy.” Watch for the 
shamrock and the harp as parts of the 
designs of Ireland’s first distinctive issue! 

In Guatemala there has been an event 
of significance to stamp lovers. The pres- 
idential regime of Carlos Herrera, elected 


prior to Christmas Day last, and in his| 


place was chosen, as provisional president, 
General Orellana, chief of staff of the 
Guatemalan Army. The events which led 
up to the election of Herrera nearly two 
years ago were described on the July, 1920, 
stamp page. As stated on that page, the 
Guatemalan Congress had declared Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera, whose portrait was to be 
found on various stamps of his country, 
unfit to rule. After his downfall, Cabrera 
was thrust into prison, and it transpires 
now that during the revolt prior to last 
Christmas he was liberated; it will be re- 
ealled that after Cabrera went to prison, 
the stamps bearing his likeness were with- 
drawn from circulation, surcharged issues 
of equal value being used in their place. 
oie party again has come into power, 
and philatelists confidently look forward to 
néw Guatemalan stamps. 

In Japan, Crown Prince Hirohito has he- 
come the regent of the empire, owing to 
the Emperor’s long and severe illness, and 
the Prince’s wedding to his betrothed, 
Princess Nagako, is being looked forward 
to as one of the great events of the em- 

ire. On the January stamp page was il- 
ustrated one of the Japanese stamps is- 
sued in honor of the Crown Prince’s safe 
return from Pr peen travels; undoubted- 
ly these will be followed by one or more 
special sets. commemorating the coming 
wedding and his ascension to the ruler- 
ship of the empire. For the Emperor who 
has_been ill, a wedding issue was distrib- 
uted when he was the Imperial Prince, in 
1900, and a coronation issue appeared in 
1915, so there is ample precedent for com- 
ing new sets if they materialize. 


Victory Series 


ITTORIO Veneto XXIV. Ottobre, 

MOMXVIII. Such is the inscription 
which appears on each of a series of four 
stamps which Italy has issued—to com- 
memorate the third anniversary of the re- 
covery of territory from Austria during the 
World War, the date of the triumph, as 
shown on the stamps, being October 24, 
1918. The anniversary fell on Oct. 24, 1921, 
of course, but it was not until some weeks 
later that the stamps began to reach Amer- 
ica, inasmuch as they were not good for 
postage on letters going beyond the con- 
fines of Italy. Sale of the stamps was lim- 
ited to three sets to any one person, and 
the series was withdrawn from circulation 
on Dec. 31. A figure of Victory features 
the common design for the stamps, which 
are four in number—5 centesimi green, 10 
c. carmine, 15 c. slate and 25 c. violet. 


Official Stamp Bureau 


A of interest to all collectors, says: 
oy collectors and dealers will here- 
after be able to buy stamps for their 
colections direct from the Post Office De- 
partment in Washington. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hays issued an order to-day for the 
establishment of a philatelic stamp agency 
to meet the demand of collectors to be able 
to buy stamps direct, particularly special 
issues not obtainable in post offices. 

“Rare and obsolete issues will be avail- 
able through the agency, which, it is said, 
will make every effort to supply the per- 
et printed specimens that collectors 
want. 


NoTE: Conclusion of the review of the 1922 | 


standard American stor” iy ate l appear 


in an early number.—R. Q. 
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A Neighborhood Library 


HIGH SCHOOL student in Kalamazoo, 
Mich,, Frederick Cory, and his chum, 
Gerald Boyles, who are eighteen and 

fourteen years old, are conducting a cir- 
culating library, turning their out-of-school 
time into money and getting a good deal of 
business education. Frederick, who had 
worked in the Public Library, conceived the 
idea last February. Beginning with less 
than a hundred books of his own, and us- 
ing for his library an old-time playhouse 
that is only six by eight feet in size, he 
and his partner now have more than a 
thousand books and many magazines. 

When the library was started it was as a 
hobby, but the arrangement met with such 
favor that Fred decided to broaden its 
scope and placed it on a strictly business 
basis. He entered into negotiations with 
the Public Library and now buys up their 
discarded volumes at one cent per pound; 
with a little repairing he has a fairly neat 
book out of an old one. 

To increase his patrons, which now num- 
ber more than seventy-five, Fred and his 
assistant have started a book reading con- 
test. The record of books read is kept on 
readers’ cards, and the one who reads the 
most in a given length of time is given his 
choice of any book in the’ library. Each 
ecard costs the reader five cents, and con- 
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Frederick Cory, the 
Outside View of the Neighborhood Library, 


Boy Librarian, at His Desk and an 


tains spaces for twenty-eight books; a 
charge of one cent is made for each book 
taken out. 

The library though small will accommo- 
date about six people at one time. It is 
lighted with two kerosene lamps, and one 
window and is heated by an oil stove. Be- 
sides containing row upon row of books, the 
library contains a comfortable settee, three 
boxes serving as chairs and a little desk 
where all the records are kept. An addi- 
tion, to provide a reading room, is being 
considered, and electric lights will soon be 
installed, 

Up-to-date pooxtessing is used and 
everything is filed and kept much in the 
same way as at the Public Library. The 
young men have a pet: a joint bank 
account and plenty of good common sense. 
They keep a bulletin board where the lat- 
est news is posted and the new books 
listed. The library is kept open at regular 
hours so as not to interfere with school 
duties, and on Sunday so as not to inter- 
fere with church or Sunday school. 

Fred will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions concerning methods, system, etc,, 


stamped self-addressed envelope with his 
communication, His address is 707 Mc- 
Courtie St.—Paul H. Ruess. 


| 
| 


WASHINGTON dispatch, which will be | 


f R. H. CARLTON, 
the reader will remember to enclose a | 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


FREE To approval applicants sending postage 
‘ and reference 10 unused Nyassa. 
| Letters not complying to this will not be f 
answered. 
25c 


| Nyassa No. 88, 4,5, 7 fOr......cceccsceecee 


Montenegro No. 25, 6, 7,8, 9for........... L3e ff 


LESLIE A. BOONE 


Asheville, N. G. 
Care Orchard Cottage, Albemarle Park 


1921 —10 VARIETIES—10 CENTS 
LOTS OF OTHER OHEAP SETS 
WRITE FOR FREE PRIOE LIST 
A.M. Tannenbaum, 126 E. 114th St., N.¥.C. 
AG ENTS var. Foreign stamps 8c. List 
of hundreds of sets and 25 


var. free stamps for 2c stamp. 
ALDRICH, Box 744 St. Joseph, Missouri 


Wanted to sell manips at 50% 
commission, Trial 
against good references. 


| TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR APPROVAL SHEETS WE OFFER 
Alb pPackes etap Alper. 
fer } tet Honduras, 2v 2 r., unased, 
1 Oc 1 sat Drench Colonies, 3 var., iatge, 
1 perforation gauge. 
OHIO STAMP CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
Our new Price List. It’s different! 
Ask for finest approvals 
ALLEN SEARS, Inc., Dept. A, Kansas City, Mo. 
2% varieties French Ool. $.25; 25 Br. Oo. $.25; 250 varieties 
For. $.65; 1000 var. $1.50. Premiums with each Purchase. 
W. J. ZINK, Dept. L., 4607 Denison Ave., Cleveland, O. 
55 including China, Japan, French Colonies, 
etc., given to applicants for our high grade 
approval selections. Send references & 2c stamp to 
Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. 4, Milford, Conn. 
3 ABYSSINIA 0c 
These Three Pictorials Sold to Approval Applicants Only 

WILMAR EDGAR, Cherokee, Ia. 
ST AMPS { 50 All Diff. British Guiana, Cuba, China, India, 
® Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c! 100 all diff., 13c; 1000 all diff., fine collec- 
tion in itself, $4.52; 100 diff. U. S.,25c; 1000 hinges, 
10c. 50% approvals sent every order. List free. 
I Buy Stamps! L. B. DOVER, Dept.D, Longmont, Colo. 


? () UNUSED STAMPS FREE 


‘All diff. including Venezuela, French Col- 
ony, etc., to all sending for our Approval 
Sheets—2e postage. 1,000 Hinges lic. Write 
Lists Free. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


for our Free Album Offer. 
FISK STAMP CO., 


BOLIVIA 1894, 7 values complete, thick paper, 
set slashed to 10c. Alsoadime: 10 Animal Pict- 
ure, 15 Australia, 12 Brazil, 30 Br. Cols. 

My New Series Approvals Winners. 
ALFRED N. PRAY, Burbank, California. 


TO APPLICANTS FOR APPROVAL SHEETS WE OFFER 
| 175 Varieties Foreign Stamps 


All for 35 a War Stamps 
4 Oivil War Revenues 
Cc 4 Spanish War Revenues 
6U. 8. Env. Out Sq. 
CROWELL STAMP CO., $24 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
EGYPT 100 diff. foreign 10c; 200 @ 4 po @ 
60; 500 diff. $1.50; 10 Greece Io: + 
Sudan 8c: 2 Latvija 40; 4 Bosnia 6c; 10 Poland 0c. 
Large Jamaica free to approval applicants. 


S. MAURSETH, 640 N. Francis, Madison, Wisc. 
DANDY STAMPS FREE! 


to applicants for famous 
ROYAL APPROVALS. Postage 2c. 
We buy stamp collections. Send yours. 


BELMONT STAMP CO., Box 178, Ocean Grove, New Jersey 
FREE—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 


Containing stamps with pictures of Tigers, Oxen, Ant Eater, 
Dromedary, Emu, Kangaroo, Swan, Serpent, Elephants, Dove 
Eagle, Lyre Bird, Lion, Camel, ete. Send 4c to cover cost of 


Pictorials Im-200m complete 30c; 


postage, and ask to see our bargain approval sheets. discount, 
and net. Our Price List contains many Bargains and other Free 
Gifts, Please remit postage in unused stamps; coins refused. 

LIGHTBOWN’S, OSBORNE RD., SOUTHSEA, ENGLAND 


150 DIFFERENT Foreign, 18c 


SNAPS 60 Different U. S., including $1 and $2 


revenues for L2c. With each order we give our pamphlet 
which tells “How To ke a Collection Properly.” 


QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 31, 604 RaceSt,, Cinclanatt 
ALL DIFFERENT. 


STAMPS 5 Africa, Brazil, Peru, 


Ouba, Mexico, Cey- 

lon, Java, #0, and Album =<. AUC 
1000 finely mixed, 40¢; 50 dif. 0.8. 250; 1000 hingee 
"100. Agents wanted. 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 5946 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louls, Me. 


oe 


| 1000 Mixed U. 8. Old and New 


ALL @,. 


& Bl 
The Phizzletelic Phizzle, 1 yr. FOR 
The *‘Puck”’, *‘Judge’’ and ‘‘Life”’ of the Stamp Papers. 
It's different. You will like it, Order quickly. 
WEATHERBY STAMP CO., Medina, Dhio, 0.6. A. 
are prices of stamps 


4-4-34-1 cent, etc. on my special ap- 


proval sheets for the boy trade. Every stamp an indi- 

| vidual bargain. A post card request brings a selection 
and free premium. HERBERT A. KEIGWIN, 81 Wallkill 
Avenue, Middletown, N. ¥. 


‘TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR APPROVALS WE OFFER 
150 stamps, ali different, from 50 different 
countries. Abyssinia to Zanzibar including 
Barbadoes, Bosnia, Cochin, Fed, Malay Sta. ~ C 
Futuna, Gobon, Malta, Mozambique, ete. 
THE CLEVELAND STAMP CO., 324 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


EARN STAMPS 


. Fine Stamps—Low Net Prices-—Libersl Commission 
Bargain Packets: $2.00 cat. value, 50 stamps, for 440. 
Cheaper Stamps: 100 var. 90; 500 var. 90c. FREE: Set 
of stamps with list of Bargain Sets. 

Cc. W. BALKE, 27 Linden Ave., Highland Park, Illinois 


STAMPS 


SELL FROM MY 


OO CUT.. Ui, B.. s0s2scadsasewce ake 
600 U. 8. & Foreign mixed .10 
10 diff. animals,........... 1 
5 diff. Malay [Tiger]....... .05 
1000 Hinges ............ Peres | 
366 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Arr U. S. FRANKLIN 

t J 
| sendin oth MP applicants 
| i retur . 
H.W. Litten, ROCK ISLAND, TLL. 


° 


APPROVAL BOOK © 


+! 


February, 1922 


GET THIS BOYS 


24 page ill. book 


**The Collector’s Guide’”’ 


Free with packet No. 153—300 New Piazove only gs or 

packet No. 255—25 Africa 25c—all different. your 
ccgthouas if he has the Scott Silent om pone nar all 
packets and albums. 


Scott Stamp & Coin Co., 33 W. 44th St. 
New York City 


CHEAP SETS 


Montenegro, 1907, complete set, of var, mint.... Per 4 


Abyssinia, 1919, 5 var., mint., MOREOU Ss kc sckubssenkies 
U.S. Price List Free. 
Finest ‘Approval Booklets” at 50% discount. 


B. L. VOORHEES, 25 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


Be A Stamp Dealer 


Sell my approvals priced at one-half catalog and 
earn commission. References requi 
Free 50c Packet to each applicant. 
E. W. HARLAN, 5307 S. Marshfield Ave., Chicago, ill. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


A beautiful set of fine unused French Colonies —_ 
— Pll i ply Wild iach acm hiefs, ete., etc., with our Mon- 

bargains. d 2c for postage. 
Empire Stamp Ser 521 7 Street West, Toronto, Canada 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 
A fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from all over 
the world with app. and big bargain list for 2c 


post 
age. _ GRAY STAMP CO. 


Station E. Toronto, Canada 


LEARN to be a WATCHMAKER 


% Fine trade commanding a good salary. Positions 
[om ready for every y Graguate. Largest and best 
ais ool in America, We teach 
watch work, jewelry, engraving, 
clock work,’ optics, aviation an: 
other fine’ instrument repair. 
Tuition reasonable. A $3,000,- 
000 endowed achool. 


FREE CATALOG 


epee: POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Peoria Dept. B llinois 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
Condensed Course. Complete in one 
year. Theory and practical applications 
—conatruction, installation, testing. 
Write for catalog. 
September 27th, 1922. 
312 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 
CLASS PINS EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. T wo catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here any 


numerals, or colors. ag yA Silver or 
Gold Plate, 40c each or in 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


eed » mortise, Mink, Muskrats 

a Cc is earing animals 

9 itees weer, sty with our new 

Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire 1 Trap, It catches them 
= ¥ y-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. “Strong and 
lurable. 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 43 LEBANON, MO. 


<FRY! Lk 
ESS CATA LOG 
10¢ stamps or coin brin; ‘4 100-p 

atalog; places you on mailing list or 
Seguler ballatins with latest syelep- 
ments in wireless telephone and tele- 
The'k eemite wireless hook-ups. 

Kuebler Radi 


Earn $1.17 


BOYS aw GIRLS 2nd 


Sell 35 packets of assorted vegetable seeds 
at 10¢ per packet. Easy to seil. Whensold, 
return $2.33. Keep $1.17. 


Everybody will want seeds, so order early 


F oe SEED 0.7 Box 471, Lanesster, Pa. 


rr ee 


$29 CASH COMMISSION 


For selling $6.00 box seed. $5.00 in Go.a_special Prize. 
Other Premiums. 5c Packets. Brerybody pays. Send 
No Money, we trust you. Order yours NO 


CENTRAL SEED HOUSE, East St. Louis, Ill. 


“pry a 
Easily! PSS 


PLEASANT WORK IN SPARE 
HOURS. NO RISK. SEND NO MOWEY 


We are willing to pay you liberally to introduce 
PAKRO Vegetable and Flower SEEDTAPE in your 
town. This is the famous seed in long roils of tissue 
erepe paper. A whole row is planted at a time, sav- 
ing time, labor and seeds, and avoiding transplant- 
ing and thinning out. Nolimit to the number you 
ean sell. Everybody who has a garden will buy 
SEEDTAPE from you. It sellson sight. Wesend you 
an assortment of 50 packets postpaid to sell at 10c 
each. You keep $2 and send us $3. Send no money 
—just write for collection and mention name of 
your school teacher and the school you attend. 


American Seed & Seedtape Co., 10 Main St., Madison, N.J. 


PLEASE MENTION THE AMBRICAN Boy 


’ 
SSE i hss vm lst pnts 


30th year opens | 


Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free ‘| 
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Jibby Jon. + 2d the Worm Mine 


(Continued from page 25) 
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No. 865. Word Hunt. 


What is the longest word you can find 
whose letters are all different? Several 
puzzlers proposed this as a word hunt, 
Osaple suggesting that any word of nine 
different letters be considered a correct 
answer; IMMT2 and Sherlock Holmes say 
ten: and Thotful Thinker thinks twelve 
would be about right. We will compro- 
mise on ten. But the longest word, no 
letters repeated, no proper names nor ob- 
solete words, wins’ the prize. .Give but 


one word. Example: Palindrome, wolfra- 
mite. 
No. 366. Rebus. 
ii C 2 (The answer is a_ sentence of 


six words relating to the ey es, a self-evi- 
dent proposition.) 


Yazoo City, Miss. SPUD. 


No. 367. Charade. 


From ONE and TWO and FOUR and 
THREE 
Is gathered the WHOLE for you and me. 
It tells of wars and famines dread, 
Reports the words some statesman’s said. 
It ee a ONE, THREE, FOUR and 
VO. 
Without the WHOLE what would: we do? 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
| TELMEISITSOORNOT. 


No. 368. Textile Hunt. 
EISAMS LL 
MS HN TUS B 
EAGIESTIA 
Ty C0 oa ve 
RP §& Dano TT 
A.D) I Acs 
lL: 0. A Mars ro 
Vo Bae ae aw 


Going from one letter to another in any 
direction—sideways, up and down, or cor- 
nerwise—find as many different kinds of 
'eloth as possible. Fifteen will be counted 
|as a correct answer, but there are several 


more. An attractive prize for best list. 
Amboy, Minn. ARTHUR MOMETER. 
No. 869. Concealed Cities. 


(Take one letter from each word in or- 
der, and obtain an American city in each 
sentence.) , 


1. Attention! One dime will admit one 
adult person to Bailey's Animal Show. 
2. Marvelous’ Australian kangaroos will en- 
tertain and delight. 3. vVolossal imported 
hippopotamus is displayed.—never exhibit- 
ed until last season. 4, ‘igers, leopards, 
camels, rhinos, zebras, lions, constitute the 
menagerie, 5. Comie anties: clowns en- 
tertain the lads; capering monkeys wriggle 
their ears. 6. Bring your children: all wil! 
enjoy seeing this wonderful exhibition. 


St. Louis, Mo. MOLEMI. 


Prize Offers. 


Best complete list, $1. Best answer to 
365, selected prize. Best answer to 368, se- 
lected prize, Best original puzzle, differ- 
ent from those in this issue, ten postal 
| cards. Consolation prize for the best list 
; of four answers; this ‘s for the benefit of 
'those who get stuck or one of the puzzles 
and have all the rest. 
countries, (outside of United States and 
| Canada) get credit for every correct an- 
swer, and twenty five solutions brings a 
book. Home solvers do not get ansvers 
recordec unless they send complete fist ; 
five compicte lists wins a book. Address 
Kappa Kapna care THE AMERICAN Boy, 
Detroit, Mich : ; 


I handed him the pick and Jibby sat 
jack and gave the barrel a whack with one 
ot the points of the pick, and the pick 
stuck fast. The point of the pick went 
through the oak of the barrel and stuck 
in the hole it made. So Jibby sort of 
'raised up and ne: his weight on the pick 
handle and pulled, and all at once the 
whole side of the barrel seemed to give 
and the oak staves cracked and out pour- 
ed—molasses ! 

The first big gush of it went on Jibby 
and in his lap, and then I got my share, 
and we both shouted and scrambled to 
our hands and knees to get away from 
there, and Skippy and Tad and ampus 
did not know what had happened but 
were plenty frightened and tried to get 
away, and they got tangled up and jammed 
‘in the tunnel like a cork down a bottle 
neck, and nobody could get out. Except 
the molasses. 

The molasses poured out. In about half 
a minute we were in a regular river of it 
and all of us covered with it. 

“Go on out! Go on out!” I shouted, and 
Tad and Wampus and Skippy were push- 
ing and pulling each other, and shouting, 
and then I began to laugh. I couldn’t help 
it. It was funny—five of us stuck in the 
molasses like flies. It was the first time 
I ever heard of a mine being flooded with 


Solvers in foreign 
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Copy this Sketch 


and Jet. me see what you 
|ean do with it. Blosser, 
Parks, Pyles, C. Fox and 
many other successful 
newspaper artists earn- 
| ing from $30.00 to $200.00 
or more per week learned 
to draw at home while 
| school boys, through my 
‘course of personal indi- 
_ vidual lessons by mail. If you like to draw, 
'prepare now for the future. Splendid 
opportunities are constantly opening up for 
Landon trained artists. 


Landon Picture Charts 


ane 


LES 


Answers to December 
Address the note clearly, 


Pu 


ezles. «4 
and clearly 
note the address. (Many others accepted. ) 


355. 


356. Noel. (No “L”) 
357. P oO will show you step by step just how to draw 
ATE AME original heads, hands, figures, animals, etc. 
ARENAWALT Complete criticisms on all of your drawings 
PTEROMALGIA correct your errors, Send your sketch of 
ENOSELGIN Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Pic- 
AM EST tN ture Chart, examples of the work of many 
A A "successful boy students and evidence of what 
358. Anabas, archer, bass, ete. (Will give | YO too can accomplish. Please state your age. 
full list with name of prize winner) L S 
359. 2p, toupee; 4a, foray; Se, ate; 6t, “Che andon chool 
sixty; 9s, nighness; 10t, tenty; Oe, naughty. 837 National Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


November Prize Winners. 

Best list: Marion Pierce. 

Best answer to 350: Hazel Miller. 

Best answer to 353: Ray. 

Best original word hunt: Arthur Mom- 
eter. 

Book winners for five completes: Anon 
E. Muss, Cal I. Fornia, C. Gun, Davowen, 
Fatty, Flo Ballwood, I. Lovta Puzzle, Irish 
Terry, R., James Wareham, K. U. Say 4 Mary 
McCullough, Mort, Oliver Jessen, R. 8. Tee, 
Sapienter, Si, Skeezix, TTAUV, Vick Turry. 

(Flo Ballwood wins her fifth book, and 
Mort his tenth.) 

Honorable mention for 
A. Q. Cumber, A. X. Pert, B. A. Sport, B. 
E. D., Bee Dee Doubleyou, Billy Bones, 
Blockhead, Boy, B. V. de Pantz, Cal, Cal I. 
Fornia, Cecil Crummels, Cc. Gun, Charley, 
Chin Chin, Chuck Roast, Cliff Cook, C. L. 
Spears, Clyde Park, C, Mee Ino, Count De 
Lirious, Cridocle, Cy Furze, Daisy Lee, 
Darrel Ware, Darwin Roose, Davowen, 
De Ver Colson, Dick, Donald Burdick, Don- 
ald Wilders, Don Felipe, Dutch Pete, E. T. 
P., Ewol, E. Z. Dun, E, Z. Gest, Fatty, Flo 
Ballwood, F-n F-n, Foster Broadbent, 
Francis Petty, Geo. Doamrus, George 
Ruhlen LV, Gerald Thompson, Gladda Kum, 
Guy Holman, Hecker, Hedjo, Henry Over- 
holt, Humpty Dumpty, I. B. Shure, I. Con 
Kur, I. de Al, I. D. Ott, I. Lovta Puzzle, 
Ima Goodwin, IMMT2, IMYY2XS, Inez 
Barker, Ira Noble Kidd, Irish Terry R., 
Isadore A. Window, Iva Pain Esq., Izzy 
Rite, Jack Canuck, James Wareham, Jim- 
Joe Cady, John Hamilton, Jumbo, Kalman 
Morris, Kenneth Postel, Ken Tucky, Knu 
Wun, K. U. Ga, Lester Ellis, Lillie Loane, 
Luther Muirhead, Madison Timmons, Mar- 
ion Pierce, Mary McCullough, Moclab, 
Mort, Mr. Crackerjack, M. T. Hed, Mucho 
Malo, Noital, Noit Awl, Noluz, N. Osmo King, 
Novice, Noyes E. Guy, Odie, Oliver Jessen, 
QO. Skin Nay, Parisian, Philip Morris, Phil 
Osopher, Prap Sime Wright, Preston Mel- | 
lish, Quiz Rex, Ralph Bennett, Ralph Heus- 
tis, Ralph Miller, Ray, Ray -D. Aytor, 
Robert Dilman, Robert Porter, R. 8. Tee, 
Rucu, RUYY, Sab, Sapienter, S. A. W., 
Sherlock Holmes, Si, Skeezix, Snake Root, 


“Old Towns” are the strongest canoes 
made—and the steadiest—and the lightest. 
They’re real Indian models, improved by 
“Old Town” craftsmanship. Will give you 
years of service. Lowest priced canoes 
made. $54 up from dealer or factory. 
New catalog shows popular models in 
color. Free—write for it. 


ma: Prselai CANOE CO,, 1292 Parrgs Street 
Old Town Maine, U.S. A. 


Old Town Cances 


Do You Stammer? 


Then you are always at a disadvantage—in school 
in society, in business, A handicap is placed on you 
through life. Instead of being aggressive and self- 
reliant, you are backward and tim You can posi- 
tively be freed from stammering under the direction of 


DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


(himself once a confirmed stammerer ) 
Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New 


York City. Lecturer, Post-graduate Medical Hospital, 
New York City. Good, comfortable dormitories. Address 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION 
427 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TAMMER wore 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an b ncourat. depeneanl e, Sin. 
while book—“HOW TO STOP STAMM 
It has inspired thousands, . OFrec copy ree 


complete lists: 


ING." 


Spud, Teddy, Than Q, The Nameless Nut, THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn Chicago, Illinois 
Thotful Thinker, Todd, Trix, Truman : 
Camp, TTAUV, U. Betino, Valmer Bouch- Our Scientific Method will stop that 


ard, Vick Turry, Wesley Broadhead, Wil. | @ 


a 
fred Stafford, Will Kirven, Win, Wingo 
Hamilton. a 
Total number November solvers, 364, Send for free 200 page book. It tells how to pe 


manently stop stammering or stuttering 23 a 
bahee: S 4 peed A natural guaranteed method. 
Lewis School for Stammerers. 
4 Lone bide TE? aueiiie Be tee 
After a thorough study of the diagram in | 
No. 354, we find 96 triangles is the cor- 
rect answer: 32 single triangles, 24 made 
of two triangles each, 20 of four tr iangles, | 
$ of eight, 8 of nine, and 4 of sixteen. 
Unless otherwise stated, all words used in 
answering puzzles are to be found in W Bat 
ster’s New International. Dictionary. But 
this;need not discourage you from solv- 
ing, if you have another dictionary. One | 
of: the: valuable “by-products” of puzzling 
is gaining familiarity with reference_books, 
and getting the dictionary habit. Quite a 
number wish we would publish six puzzles, 
and give credit for five answers; but look 
at ‘the large list of “honorable mentions” 
this month, and you will see it is not im- 
possible to get a complete. We will see 
how our present plan works out before 
we change again. - 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for on, book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its hgooe o_ My yo It tells how I 
eured myself afte 20 B. N. Bogue, 
38 Bogue Bide. > i147 N. ott. st. if indianapolis. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 
and Stammering cured at home. _Instruc- 


tive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 702 
Potomae Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


Aaa Disc Wheels 


(Patent Applied For} 


Puzzle Talk. e 
| 
t 
| 
| 


molasses. Then we all began to laugh, ex- 
cept Jibby Jones, and he said, as solemn 
as ever. 

“I think we will get the reward.” 

That was like him. Even when he was 
down in a worm mine stuck in a flood of 
molasses he was always thinking ahead. 

Well, we did get the reward. It turned 
out that the men that stole the barrels of 
molasses had buried them there in Mosqui- 
to Hollow, thinking they were hard cider. 
They thought they would leave it there 
aie it was safe to take it somewhere and | 
se 

When we went up to the cottages Wam- 
pus’s mother was on her poreh and when | 
she saw how soiled we were she said: 

“Well! You are a sweet lot, aren't you!” 

But she didn’t know how sweet we 
really were. 

Mr. Root laughed and laughed when he 
saw us and heard that we had discovered 
the stolen molasses and he paid us the 
reward and said it was worth it to see 


Boys, you can now have steel disc wheels, just 
like the newest automobile wheels, on the 


Auto-Wheel Coaster 


and the 


: sh Wheelsitoadster 


Disc wheels are just the thing for 
boy speeders. Like the regular wheels, 
they turn on self-contained roller 
bearings (a new Auto-Wheel improve- 
ment). They won't come off in a race 
—the special hub cap and locking 
pin make sure of that. And they are 
strong enough to stand Sind in the 
most strenuous speed tests 


You can get these disco ‘wheels or 
the regular wooden-spoke wheels 
with new wagons, and you can get the 
disc wheels separately eo vou ey! Proton tor 


Write us age them. of 
“which sell the Auto- 
REE 


five boys molassesed up that way, and I | andayears sais: tothe" Auto-Wheel 
guess it was. ei grreebey ant 

We don’t know who did it, but the next | “Pie Fato Whee Coaster Co.lnc~ 
morning, when we went to the mine to eat 125 Schenck St.,  M. TONAWANDA, M, Y. 
see how bad the wreck was, somebody had rutmeny warel In Canada: Preston, Ont. 


changed the sign we had put on the shack 
door, It said, now: “Five Sweet Friends 
Worm and Molasses Mine. Keep Out!” 


Export Office: 365 W. 23rd St... Now York City. 
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OORANG ee 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for Boys; 


faithful watch-dogs for automobile, camp 
and home; ideal dogs for farm and ranch; 
careful drivers of cattle and sheep; excellent 
ratters, water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. 
Pedigreed stock for sale. Illustrated des- 
criptive booklet mailed for 10 cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
Dept. R, LA RUE, OHIO 


Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 


icie fer pees ial jote of famous 


fal sty to oor herdt Gentle et 
. t 

} bos 88 one for low offers. “t 
RENNE 

jentoclise Towa 


Pep eer eae 


FOR LESS MONEY 
NO BETTER ANYWHERE 
AT ANY PRIOE 
A most wonderful dog. Great 
watch, stock, rat and hunting 
dog; does anythi ing any dog will 
do; does it better. rure-bred 
pepoies at farmers’ prices. 

escriptive circu ar free. 
A.B. SPRAGUE, Maywood, Ill. 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years, Make money breed- 
ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
» Established 2lyears. For prices and full particu- 
“» lars seeour big illustrated freebook. Writefor 
it today. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
201 H ST., MELROSE HIGH. 


LANDS, MASS. 


yRAISE GUINEA PIGS 


For us, big profits, thousands need- 


ed. We pay our raisers as high as 
$1.75 pair. 
Particulars, contract & book ‘ree, 


2842 Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 


p RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


No experience needed. 


LABORATORY SUPPLY CO., 28 


for us. We buy all you raise. at Bi, 
profits—largedemand—easily rais 
relent fence ow fs Fane BREE. 
e an ow to raise . 
BUTING CO., 3107 Grand Ave., City, Mos 


ia WEBER'S Best laying, best 

gy ee ng 

Wi ceese & turkeys. quality. 

Fowls, Eggs, Tnoubatore all at out prices. 

40 years poultry experience, and my 100 

wa. Catalog and Breeders Guide nad 
» Weber, Box29, Mankato, Min 


Latest and best 
Poultry Book Sameer iis bevanirel plots 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Pealiey Pe Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, . Mailed for 10 cents, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 5 Clarinda, lowa 


64 BREED 


Fowls 


Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys and 
Choice, pure-bred, northern raised. 
cae, incubators at reduced prices. 

gt et | Sarm, 29th year. 
Vaoatie, new 1 ebook & catalog t free. 


R.F.NEUBERT Co Co., Box899, Mankato, Mian, 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
of fine bred poultry for 1922, all choicest breeds 


illustrated and described; inf 
Low pie on. breeding stock and hatch- 
only 
i 30;Ess Incubator and ‘S177 
Conble walls; 
best construo- 


‘ormation on poul- 
ey, bow to make hens ‘lay, grow chicks--all 
ing es YM ears in business. This book 
Oe. der, Box G@ Rheems, Pa 
Freight Paid Re2t,°f Both $ 
Madeot California t 2 Both $ r 
Tite for free catal 
Wisconsin Incubator Co. | Box 214 Rack 


& H. astectan’ 8 new, book AMERICAN = 
CULTURE puts pigeon raising es ons 

pane Moog ved proses. ay Maes he build. ae 

M irKet, etc. pages, justrations, iT CO! 
Mo: ey back if not satisfied. + $2per copy. 

American Pigeon Journal Co., Box H, Warrenton, Mo. 


Wandle Bar and Carrier 
Gan’ n't jiggle or unbalance 
‘es located on side of 
eat Only sensible way to 
carry packages, papers, tools, 
etc, rite now “for facts on this 
and Rector’s new single tube 
Clincher Tires. Ask 
for illustrated book. 


THE BECKLEY-RALSTON COMPANY 
1811 Michigan Ave. ~- CHICAGO, ILL- 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 
Cartoonists Are Well Paid 
We will not give you any grand prize if you answer 


this ad. Nor will we claim to make you rich in a 
week. Butif you are anxiousto develop yourtalent © 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make mon- 
ey, send a copy of this picture, with 6c in stamps, for 

folio of cartoons and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 


THE W. L. EVANS School ot Cartooning 
812 Leader Bldg., Cleveiand, O. 


| seven.” 


Within: 


| “Bight, Yer 
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Waiter: 
soup, sir?’ 

Diner: 
like soap.” 

Waiter: 
The ox tail tastes like paraffin.” 


“Did you have lobster or ox tail 
“T don’t know—it tasted mostly 


“That was the lobster soup, sir. 


Experienced 


Mrs. Jones was entertaining some of her 
son’s little friends. 

“Willie,’ she said, addressing a six-year- 
old, who was enjoying a plate of cold beef, 
“are you sure you can cut your own:meat?” 

The child who was making desperate ef- 
forts with his knife and fork replied: 

“Yes, thanks. I’ve often had it as tough 
as this at home.” 


What He Said 


The Sunday school teacher was talking to 
her class about Solomon and his wisdom. 
“When the Queen of Sheba came and laid 
jewe'’s and fine raiment before Solomon, 
what did he say?” 
she asked pres- 


ently. 
One small girl, 
who evidently Nile 


had experience in CAMPBELL 
such matters, re- 
plied promptly : 
“Ow much der 
want for the lot?” 


Early 


Hotel Porter : 
“T’wve forgotten, 
eaptain, whether 
you wanted to be 
called at six or 


From 
“What 
time is it now?” 

Hotel Porter : 
Hon- 


Voice 


or ” 


Automatic Evidence 


Multi Millions: “Is your son home from 
college?” 

Well Thye: “I presume so. 
seen my car Swed a weep ‘i 


ivattt 


“Here, boy,’ said the wealthy motorist, 
“T want some gasoline, and please get a 
move on! You will never get anywhere 
in the world unless you have push. Push 
is essential. When I was young I pushed, 
and that was what got me where I am.” 

“Well, guv’nor,” said the boy, “I reckon 
you'll have to push again, ’cause we ain’t 
got a drop of gas in the place.” 


I haven't 


The Result 


Aunt Dorothy: “How many Command- 
ments are there, Johnny?” 

Johnny (glibly): ‘‘Ten.”’ 

Aunt Dorothy: “Suppose you were to 
break one of them?” : 

Johnny (hopefully): “Then there’d be 


nine.” 
Knowledge 
“Son, what did om learn in school to- 
day ?” 


“TY learned that the arithmetic problems 
you worked for me last night were wrong. 


The world that we are living in 
Is mighty hard to beat; ° 
We get a thorn with every rose, 
But aren’t the roses sweet! 


Perhaps 


“What a boy you are for asking ques- 
tions,” said the exasperated father. “I'd 
like to know what would have happened if 
pe asked as many questions when I was a 

es 

“Perhaps,” suggested the young hopeful, 
“you’d have been able to answer some of 
mine.” 


Absolutely Dependable 


During the financial troubles of some 
years ago an Irishman and his wife stood 
in the crowd of anxious depositors’ before 
the door of a bank. “Nora, draw out your 
money,” urged the husband. ‘An’ sure, 
Patrick, I won't.” “But, Nora, ye must 
draw it out.” “Faith, an’ I won't draw me 
money out at all.” “Nora, an’ don’t yez 
know they’ll lose your money for ye if ye 
don’t draw it out?” “An’ sure, Patrick, 
ain't they better able to lose it than we 


| are? 


Shelley Revised 


In an East-end school, a mistress was 
reading to her class Shelley’s “Ode to a Sky- 
lark.” To test the intelligence of hér scholars. 
she asked if they could put into different 
words, expressing the same meaning the line 
“Hail "to thee, blithe spirit—bird thou never 


| wert.” 


An arm shot up from the back row. 

Myre Johnny, let us: hear how you would 
put it.” 

“Hi! Cockey, you ain’t no blinkin’ bird.” 


“Do you believe in muzzles?”’ 
“Sure, muzzles for fleas!’ 


The Floor Held 


“Did your watch stop, when it dropped on 
the floor?” asked one man of his friend. 

“Sure,” was the answer. “Did you think 
it. would go through?” 


Caustic Dave 


Dave C. stepped into Ed. Wise’s the other 
day and asked “the man who knows” for 
a pair of socks. 

“What number?” he queried. 

“Two, you poor dumb-bell! Do I look like 


a centipede?” 
Security 
Lawyer (to colored prisoner): ‘Well, 
Ras, so you want me to defend you. Have 


you any money?” 
Rastus: “No; but I’se got a mule and a 
few chickens, and a hog or two.” 


Lawyer: ““Those will do very nicely. Now, 
let me see; what do they accuse you of 
stealing?” 

Rastus: “Oh, a mule, and a few chickens, 


and a hog or two.” 


His Comeback 

A Scottish minister discovered a trouser 
button in the collection plate one Sunday 
morning. 

In the evening, when he ascended the pul- 
pit, he announc- 
ed: “I wish to re- 
mind you _ that 
there will be a 
collection at the 
close of the ser- 
vice. The text I 
have chosen for 
thisevening’s 
sermon is: ‘Rend 
your hearts and 
not your gar- 
ments.’ "” 


Kind-Hearted 


Extract from a 
laundry adver- 
tisement at Har- 
cow: “Don’t kill 
your wife——let 
us do your dirty 
work.” 


Concealed Inquiry 


Small Boy: “What's the use of washing 
my hands before I go to school, Mother? 
I’m not one of those who are always rais- 
ing them.” 


. 


The Threat Indirect 
“Aw,” said Willie, “you’re afraid to fight; 


that’s all it is.” 

“No, I’m not,” protested Jack, “but if I 

fight my ma’ll find it out and lick me.” 
“How’ll she find it out?” 


“She'll see the doctor goin’ to your house.” 


Necessary 


Flatbush: “Why do they have those 
glass cases with the axes, crowbars, and 
other implements in ’em in the railroad 
passenger cars, do you suppose?” 

Bensonhurst: “Oh, they are put there 
to use in case someone wants to open a 
window.” 


A Good Job 


The teacher had asked, “Why did David 
say he would rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of the Lord?” 

“Because,” answered a boy, “he could 
then walk outside while the sermon was 
being preached.” 


Something 


“Aw, I have such a dreadful cold in my 
head,” said Algy. 

“Well, * answered his companion, 
tingly, “that is better than nothing,” 


cut- 


OLD oR. 
SPARROW 


EFF Ice MOURS 


Old Dr. Sparrow: 


Just Made Over 


After Mr. Brown had raked his yard he 
took the accumulated rubbish into the street 
to burn. A number of neighbors’ children 
came flocking about the bonfire, among them 
a little girl whom Mr. Brown did not re- 
member having seen before. Wishing, with 
his usual kindliness, to make the stranger 
feel at ease, he beamed upon her and said, 
heartily : 

“Hello! Isn’t this a new face?” 

A deep red suffused her freckles. “No,” 
she apa “it ain’t new. It’s just been 
washed.” 


Flowers 


“And now, children,” asked the teacher, 
at the end of the lesson, “can you tell me 
the English national flower?” 

“The rose!" came in an eager chorus 
from her pupils. 

“And the French?” 

‘Lillies t’’ 
hesitation. 

“And the Spanish?” 

Dead silence. The pupils looked blankly 
at each other. Then a hand was waved 


frantically in the air, and a shrill voice 
piped out: “Onions, miss!” 
Intelligent 


Mrs. Casey : “Birds are intelligent; ye 
can’ teach 'em anything. -My sister has one 
as lives in a clock, and when it’s toime to 
tell the toime it comes out and says 
‘Cuckoo !’ as many toimes as the toime is.” 

Mrs. Brannigan: ‘‘How wonderful!” 

Mrs. Casey: “It is, indade. And the 
most wonderful part of it all is, it’s only a 
wooden bird.’ 


Higher Mathematics 


The teacher had been explaining fractions 
to her elass. When she had discussed the 
subject at length, wishing to see how much 
light had been shed, she inquired: 

“Now, Bobby, which would , you rather 
have, one apple or two halves?’ 

The little chap promptly pepuéel: 

“Two halves.” 

“Oh, Bobby,” exclaimed the young wo- 
man, a_ little disappointedly, “why would 
you prefer two halves?’ 

5-9 pia then I could see if it was bad 
nside.”” 


Funnybones 


Teacher: “Now, how many ribs 


Eric, 
have you?” 
Eric: “I don’t know, miss. I’m so tick- 


lish I can never count ’em!” 


Strong Arzuments 


“Father, didn’t you ever get licked when 
you were a bo ” 

“Indeed I did. 

“Well, then, what's the use trying it on 
me?” 


The Basic Reason 


“To what do you attribute your long life, 
Uncle Mose?” asked a newspaper inter- 
viewer of a colored centenarian: 

“Becuz Ah was bo’n a long time back,” 
the old gentleman replied. 


On Its Way 


“And what is an egg?’ asked the mission- 
ary who was testing his hopeful pupil's 
knowledge of English. 

“An egg,” said the boy, 
not yet.” 


“is a chicken 


“Tm sorry, Mr. Crane, but I can't ineat your baby’ s sore hitone - the 
regular rates.+¢I’li have to charge by the foot.” 


PULLER ULMER 


was the response, after some’ 
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For February Fun 


le 

It’s easy to earn premiums—a few minutes of your 
spare time spent in talking with your friends and their 
parents, about THE AMERICAN BOY does the trick. 
Every boy is eager to become a subscriber, and many 
parents are eager to help their sons get good reading. 
Save the November number of “The American Boy’— 
it contains the big premium list. If you have lost your 
November, send for a free premium list. 


February is the shortest month in the year but you can 
have just a§ food a time in it as in any other month if 
-you own some of the “American Boy” premiums shown 
below. Which do you want? A sled, a basket ball, 
sweater, hockey cap, or a pair of skis for winter sports 
out of doors, or a whittler’s kit, or a fret saw set with 
which you can have fun in the house on days when it 
is too stormy for outdoor sports. 


oo. - 


a 


Flexible Flyer “Screw On” Hockey Skates 


( 


°C VEC NCEDALADDELAEDEL DOE Lat 19 6B abeRS AND CHALTNOWURRER EEL DNDEMUERED EGU SE DENREOEDY 
ARCUATE AT 
Bune 


only one new yearly sub- 


Premium No. 192 


“The sled that steers’, has patented non-skid runners made 
of grooved steel. It is sturdy and strong, yet light in 
weight; built of straight grained, second-growth ash; the 
woodwork is handsomely decorated and finished with three 
coats of fine grade varnish. The new all steel front makes 
easier and more efficient steering and greatly strengthens 
the sled. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for two 
new yearly subscriptions and $1.85; or for one new 
yearly subscription and $2.85; or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price—$4.25. 


Indian Bow Rifle 


Premium No, 193 


A wonderful mn for target 
practice, small game, etc. 
Rifle has 36 in. bow, and 50 
target arrows are included 
in our offer, 

Sent postpaid to AMER- 
ICAN BOY subscribers for 


scription and 40 cents, or 
on recei t of price—$1.15. 
ip - Zip 


Premium No. 194 
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Six Piece Kitchen Set 
Premium No. 156 


Set consists of automatic egg beater, com- 
pound potato masher, zig zag hatter spoon, 
measuring = with pouring lip, perforated 
flexible steel cake turner, and long handled 
kitchen fork. Each piece equipped with beau- 
tiful “stay white’ handle, metal parts and 
rack in nickel plate. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY sub- 
scribers or members of their homes for one 
new yearly subscription and 40 cents; or 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.25. 


Premium No. 103 


These hockey skates are the popular “Screw On” brand and 
are made with holes in the top plates so they may be 
screwed firmly to the sole of the shoe. Their runners are 
curved at front and back, the runners are of Crucible steel, 
top plates of cold rolled steel, polished and nickel plated. 
A thoroughly reliable skate and one we guarantee to give 
complete satisfaction. The “Screw On” hockey skate comes 
in sizes 8% to 11%. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for only 
one new yearly subscription and 25 cents; or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, $1.25. 


Basket Ball 


Premium No. 109 


For prep and high 
school use this basket 
ball fills the bill, It is 
sturdily constructed and 
if not abused, will give 
satisfactory service for a 
long time. This ball is 
made of good pebble 
grain leather, lined with 
duck. Packed in box 
with pure gum bladder. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for two 
new yearly subscriptions and $1.50; or one new yearly 
subscription and $2.50; or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, $3.50. 


A dandy sling shot, made 
with iron crotch and heavy 
rubbers. Shoots straight and 
very powerfully, and with 
reasonable use will last a 
long time, 

Sent postpaid to AMER- 
ICAN BOY subscribers for 
only one new yearly sub- 
scription, or sent postpaid 
for 35. cents, 


Russell Barlow Knife and Whittler’s Kit 


Premium No, 121. 


Hockey Cap 
Premium No, 101 


We offer a fine quality wool shaker knit hockey cap like illustra- 
tion in orange and black, purple and white, or green and gold, 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one new 
yearly subscription; or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


ergs what you want—everything complete for whittling. Each 
it contains: One Russell Barlow Knife (a real man’s size knife, 
5% inches long), whitt- 
ling sticks of fine soft 
-RUSSELL ~ Cc | > real Ping oe 
to eep the ade 
WHITTLERS LUB sharp, Whittlers’ Man- 
ual which tells you 
just how to start to 
work and shows you 2 
number of designs you 
can make with the 
knife, membership in 
the Russell Whittlers’ 
Club, and a button to 
rove it. 
ent postpaid to 
AMERICAN BOY sub- 
scribers for one new 
yearly subscription, 
or sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 75c. 


Name-On-Knife 


Premium No. 119 


A dandy vest pocket knife, two blades of the famous “‘Keen Kut- 
ter” steel. Knife is 344 inches long. By a special process your 
name and address is printed on the handle, thus insuring against 
loss. The Name-On has nickel cap and bolster and is brass lined. 
A high vga Knife in every respect. Be sure to print or write 
plainly the name and address to be placed on the handle. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers, for only one 
new yearly subscription and 30 cents; or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, $1.25. 


Fret Saw Outfit 


Premium No. 122. 


With this outfit you can earn money by mak- 
ing brackets, card cases, handkerchief boxes, 
jewel cases, easles, photo’ frames and hun- 
dreds of other useful articles. With each out- 
fit comes twelve saw blades, one awl, one 
sheet of impression paper and three sheets of 
=. Each set is packed in a cardboard 
Ox. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY sub- 
scribers for one new yearly subscription and 
25 cents; or sent postpaid on receipt of y 

price, $1.50. ~ 


HOW TO SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
Before starting to canvass, make a list of all 
the boys in your vicinity who are not sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN BOY and who you 
know should be. Then call and show them and 
also their parents some of your back numbers. 
Tell them about the serials and short stories 
and many departments, and how much you en- 
joy them. Suggest a year’s subscription as a 
gift, and don’t forget to say that for only $2.00 
a subscriber to THE AMERICAN BOY receives 
as much first class reading matter as he would 
get in thirty books, which would cost him at 
least $45.00. If at first you do not get the 
order, try again. Never knowing when you are 
licked has made more winners than anything 
else in the world. Send your subscriptions as 
you get them. A careful record will be kept 
of, and credit given you for, each subscription 
you send, 


; READ VERY CAREFULLY 
The subscription price of THE AMERICAN BOY 
is $2.00 per year. Premiums are given only to 
present subscribers, or members of their imme- 
diate households, for getting brand-new sub- 
scriptions. They are never given for renewals, 
A subscription sold to another member of your 
own household does not count, neither does 
your own subscription. Boys who buy their 
copies of THE AMERICAN BOY from news- 
stands are not eligible to work for premiums, 
Subscription blanks are not necessary. Send 
the name and address of the subscriber, with a 
remittance of $2.00 for each subscription. 
State plainly, by number and title, the prem- 
iums which you desire, and always recheck 
your order before mailing it to be sure you are 
sending the correct amount of money, 


No SKI is enue STRAND untess it sears THis TRADE-MARK unver THE Bend Gres 


Norwegian Model Skis 


Premium No. 99 


Made of the best quality selected Norway and Yellow Pine, finished 
in natural wood with several coats of waterproof varnish, and have 
fancy stripes. They are fitted with patented toe buckle, leather strap 
and rubber foot rests. Skis are 6 feet in length. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one new yearly 
subscription and $2.00; or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $3.25. 


SEND ALL YOUR ORDERS TO 
THE AMERICAN BOY, 550 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


N one of the leading Colleges of Dentistry there is an old 
clumsy set of false teeth which was used by George Washington. 


What a pity that the great man did 
not have the advantage, in his youth, of 
a good, pleasant tasting dentifrice like 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. How 
much pain and suffering he would have 
escaped, and how much more he would 


have enjoyed life! 


Today, although American dentists 
are the most skillful in the world, yet 
even they cannot keep you from suffer- 
ing as George Washington did, unless 
you yourself take care of your teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 


CECCHHER OLE EER HEE CR EEE RHDEHE EER EE OEE RHEE DOES ECOEHSESSE ROO HOROE LONE 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 63, 199 Fulton St., New York 

When I think of Mount Vernon, I am reminded of......... seeaeeatenenenseacesencrseesersnesensencncenenne cen cereenees 
When I think of dentifrices, I am reminded of ......... 
Why netics hen sass Resin icc ss daal aes 


SOMME ROTHER TERE HERO EE HE HERE COHEHHSEHH HORE RE DEER H HOD OHHH OHHH HEHE 


Rp RIND ia ike sii gic GB vanen eset +scaghstase 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans 
teeth the right way; it is safe and thor- 
ough. Its delicious flavor makes its use 
a treat, not a task. 


Adopt these simple rules: Brush your 
teeth both morning and at night with 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, and visit 


your dentist twice a year. 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it 
to us. In return we will send you free, 
a generous trial tube. 


Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


CORE OREO RHO ROE HE OER CE RHE HOHE HEH OOEH EH EOE EER ET HEH HEROHOHERTOHEE HOE 


COOPER ROE EHSL CHEE EHORE EH EEO ERE H HR HERODR ECE HEE HOO HOEEOHOHEEOR EEE 


